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No. XX V.—Marcu 1879. 


THE PLACE OF WILL IN EVOLUTION. 


By the favour of the Editor of the Nineteenth Century I was per- 
mitted some time ago to propound a theory concerning the place of 
conscience in evolution, and to show that certain moral phenomena, 
commonly called innate or intuitional and thought to be of specially 
Divine creation, were precisely such as might be looked for in the 
constitution of man if the doctrine of evolution were true. By the 
same favour I am now about to propound a parallel theory concerning 
the origin of will, in the hope that any attempt, however humble, to 
extend and confirm the domain of evolution will receive recognition 
at the hands of those who, like myself, have come to regard that 
doctrine as a revelation not merely of physical and material, but also 
of moral and spiritual truths. In making this attempt I desire to 
express the thanks due from isolated and unknown thinkers for the 
opportunity thus considerately bestowed. 

The nature of the will is perhaps a more difficult and _ less 
attractive subject than the nature of the conscience; at any rate the 
controversy concerning it occupies comparatively a much smaller 
place in the history of philosophy than that concerning good and 
evil. For the most part, men, the great writers especially, have been 
content to state their opinions briefly, and ‘then to leave the matter as 
one upon which argument was, on the whole, of little or no use. 
Modern philosophy, so fruitful in other regions, has neither added nor 
claimed to add much beyond what older writers—for instance, Locke— 
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have condensed into a few sentences; and in spite of a good deal 
of more or less interesting discussion in quite recent years, the 
subject, so far as the public mind is concerned, appears to be left 
pretty much where Milton’s fallen angels left it a good many centuries 
ago, when, like many a human being since their time, they found at 
once their doom and its solace 
In reasoning high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 


Fixed fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 


It is very necessary to remark at the outset that, although the 
will owes by far the greater part of its interest as a subject of dis- 
cussion to its connection with moral questions, will and conscience 
are nevertheless two perfectly distinct things, and that the former 
must be examined and its origin traced independently of the latter, 
If we begin by bending our conception of will to some supposed 
moral necessity, such as the assertion that the freedom of the will is 
essential to morality, we shall for certain go wrong. The will is 
simply that which does, the conscience that which does rightly: the 
product of the one is action; of the other, conduct. Hence the angels 
were philosophically in the right when, turning from the mazes of 
fate and will to more hopeful fields of thought— 


Of good and evil much they argued then. 


We must also remind ourselves that there is, as of course tiere 
could not help but be, the same kind of controversy concerning the 
nature of will, as we saw there was concerning the nature of conscience. 
The Intuitionalist affirms that the will is free, by which is meant 
that it is able to act against the stronger motive; that it is a kind of 
spontaneous creation of fresh force; that the capacity of free will has 
been bestowed upon us by the Creator Himself; and, asa consequence, 
that it must be accepted as an ultimate but inexplicable fact. The 
opposite school of thought, which in this connection we may fittingly 
call by the name ‘ Determinist,’ affirms, on the contrary, that the will 
is in all cases determined by motives, whereof the previous character 
and history of the agent (themselves the result or storehouse of 
previous past motives) form a chief and even decisive element. I 
hasten, it need hardly be added, to avow myself as strongly as possible 
to be upon the side of Determinism. I know of no proposition in the 
whole range of philosophical literature (with which, however, I do not 
pretend to have an extensive acquaintance) so plainly and powerfully 
commended to us by the consensus of the best minds, by the stress of 
argument, by the suggestions of common sense, by the history of im- 
provement in morals, by the requirements of positive thought, and 
finally, let me not forget, by any conceivable theory of rational 
religion. The theory of free will, as commonly understood, is, after 
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all, but a confession of ignorance, resting partly upon the laudable 
desire of preserving our moral responsibility intact, partly upon the 
natural instinct of falling back upon the irregular, the spontaneous, 
and the unknown, in order to reserve a sphere, inexplicable by human 
reason, for the operations of the Divine Power. I subscribe then ex 
animo to the following dictum of Spinoza, whom I select, for reasons 
that will appear (to say nothing of his claims as a philosopher), as the 
most fitting exponent of the Determinist theory: ‘This is precisely 
that human freedom of which all boast themselves possessed, but 
which consists in this alone: that men are conscious of their desires 
and ignorant of the causes by which these are determined.”! 

But then, it may be most reasonably asked, if the verdict of 
philosophy be thus decisive—if, at any rate, the weight of modern 
thought be thrown into the Determinist scale—how comes it that so 
little impression has been made upon the common opinion of man- 
kind? It is surely the business of philosophy to instruct rightly the 
minds of average thinking men, nor can it be deemed a satisfactory 
state of things if, in spite of all that has been urged by the greatest 
modern thinkers, the doctrine of free or spontaneous will is still 
regarded as essential to morals and religion by the majority of writers 
upon those subjects, and as.a truism too obvious to be contradicted by 
that which calls itself plain common sense. Does not this go to prove 
that there are certain phenomena connected with the consciousness of 
free will which need further investigation and more light, and that 
the matter has not been so fully or so plainly placed before the minds 
of ordinary persons as to answer their difficulties or convince their 
understandings? But as this failure is most certainly not to be 
attributed to any lack of ability or intellectual ingénuity, it would 
seem to follow that it is from the discovery of fresh facts or from the 
opening out of new modes of thought that further information must 
be obtained. These are provided for us in the doctrine of evolution, 
and it is to this we must appeal for the final settlement of the dis- 
pute. 

For the will, like conscience, has had a history ; like it, it has grown 
out of conditions which, even with our present limited knowledge, can 
be examined and their nature ascertained. We have seen that con- 
science has its sevenfold strata, and that therefore it is as possible 
and as profitable to describe its growth after the manner of geology as 
to discover its composition after the manner of chemistry. The 
same holds true with the will, though not to the same extent. Its 
history is shorter, its arrival at maturity possibly almost instantaneous ; 
but this need not hinder us from attempting to throw, be it ever so 
tiny, a beam of light upon the conditions of this much-vexed problem, 
by recurring to that period of human history when man began to say, 
or rather to lisp, ‘I am, I must, I ought, I will.’ 

1 Letter lxii. (Willis’s Edition.) 
cco2 
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The precise question to be decided will, I think, become apparent 
from the following illustration, in which I have taken care that the 
moral element, though not entirely absent (as in fact it cannot be 
wherever there is a conflict of motives), is yet so little intruded upon 
us that we can discern the working of the will in all its original and 
naive simplicity. 

A and B set out for a long walk to some place of interest, upon 
seeing which they have set their hearts for a long time. On their 
way they fall to discussing the question of free will, and A somewhat 
brusquely asserts that their present occupation is an instance of the 
Determinist doctrine, inasmuch as they are undertaking a toilsome 
walk under the influence of a preponderating motive. B demurs to 
this, and, as the discussion waxes warm, suddenly resolves to assert 
his individual freedom by turning back when within a stone’s throw 
of the object of their expedition. To this A replies that B is still 
under the dominion of the strongest motive, namely, the desire to 
vindicate his own independence—a desire made all the stronger by his 
previous character and modes of action. B has nothing better to say 
than to stigmatise this as a disingenuous quibble. And thus, like 
most discussions upon the freedom of the will, the matter terminates. 
A is supercilious; B is irritated; and it is not easy to imagine two 
states of mind more hostile to the pursuit of truth or to agreement 
of opinion than those of our two friends on their way home together, 
if indeed home together they went. 

Now upon which side does the truth lie? Verbally, logically, and 
indeed really with -A; and yet his position is so stated as to be not 
only exasperating and unconvincing, but even unfair, incomplete, and 
needlessly dogniatic. The word ‘ motive’ is used to cover things that 
are not in simili materia ; there is a plain difference between the ex- 
ternal motive (long cherished and thought over) of seeing some 
interesting spectacle, and the internal motive of doing just what 
foolish thing the temper of the moment suggests. The more we 
think A to be on the whole and in the main right, the more im- 
perative does it become to seek to understand and account for a 
consciousness of freedom so intense that it enables or, if you will, 
obliges B to override a strong pleasurable desire, together with the 
dread of ridicule, and all for nothing. To accomplish this we must 
have recourse to the place of will in evolution. 

What then, we ask, are the elements in B’s consciousness that 
appear to him to testify to an innate power of spontaneous action? 
First, and above all, we notice that the determining motive is drawn 
entirely from the depths of his own personality: it is purely to 
assert himself, and not to gratify any taste or to fall in with apy 
externally suggested purpose, that he acts as he does. (By the 
hypothesis it must be remembered that he has no intention or 
expectation of convincing his companion.) We may term his motive 
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a self-engendered impulse ; or, more accurately, it bears a resemblance 
to a seed that grows by its own vitality, though requiring favourable 
conditions. At any rate, and quite plainly, he draws the spring of 
action from his own spirit, and pleases, purely and simply, his own self. 

Secondly, the motive appears to be quite within his own control, 
and by the very nature of the case to have no constraining power over 
the agent. He feelsas if he could brush it away like a speck of dust, 
as if it had no force at all but what he himself chose to give it. This 
feeling is so strong and natural that it seems to warrant the assertion 
‘] know that I am not bound to act in any particular way.’ In this, 
however, he is endeavouring to get, in the way of evidence, more out 
of consciousness than it has to tell him, for very plainly a man may 
be constrained to act in some given manner without knowing it. In 
such cases it is impossible to prove, and absurd to assert, a negative. 
What he means, however, and what A would be obliged in fairness 
to concede to him, is the affirmative proposition ‘I know that I do 
not know that Iam bound.’ And this agrees with Spinoza’s definition 
of freedom before quoted. 

Thirdly, B is sure that this internal impulse is strong enough to 
override any motive that can conceivably or by any possibility be 
presented to him. He has visibly and triumphantly proved to him- 
self that nothing can stop him in the exercise of his own freedom of 
action. To sum up, self is his only motive; of that motive he is 
master, and that motive once more is master of all other motives. 
These, then, are the phenomena connected with the consciousness of 
free will upon which the evolutionist theory of the origin of man 
must be expected to throw some light. 

So far as our present purpose is concerned, that theory may be 
stated in its simplest form thus: that man, by the agency of natural 
selection terminating in the survival of the fittest, has been developed 


‘from the animals into a self-conscious being. If, as evolutionists 


hold, mind is essentially the same everywhere, then self-consciousness 
is one, probably the chief, intellectual distinction between animals 
and man ; it is by the size of their minds, as of their brains, and not 
by any difference in kind, that the one is marked off from the other. 
Before we proceed further, however, we must add a few words to make 
our position clear. 

In the first place we must repeat, if need be over and over again, 
that our ignorance of details prevents us from solving many diffi- 
culties, and even from presenting a complete and harmonious theory 
of the origin of self-conscious life. If an unscientific person may 
presume to give an opinion, I would say that objections to evolution 
consist mainly in urging difficulties that might very easily be solved 
if we possessed, it may be when we possess, full information. Men 
really argue as though Mr. Darwin had been able to send an intelli- 
gent reporter upon the staff of a daily newspaper, pen and note-book 
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in hand, to jot down a description of the process of evolution thou- 
sands of yearsago. Such questions as the following do of course very 
intimately affect our theories of the nature of conscience or the will, 
and yet cannot be answered with any approach to certainty. Were 
there one or more centres of life upon earth? What time was occu- 
pied in the development of the human race between the highest form 
of animal and the lowest form of human life known to us now? 
Were the first persons from the beginning members of a society or 
single pairs? Until these questions are in some degree answered, we 
may candidly admit that evolution is a matter of faith rather than 
of knowledge, if by’ faith is meant the transcendent power of ap- 
prehending truths that have not yet been proved by positive 
demonstration. 

This being so, it follows that it is the duty of the evolutionist, in 
seeking to discover the origin of our moral faculties, not to go one 
step beyond the fundamental postulate of his creed and his wisdom, 
not even to argue upon the hypothesis of one or both of two possible 
alternatives, such as we have just mentioned, being true. We con- 
fine ourselves to the bare assertion that there was a time when the 
ancestors of our race had no further consciousness of self than is now 
possessed by an intelligent dog, and that there came a time when a 
descendant of theirs was able to differentiate himself from all other 
creatures, and from the universe itself, of which up to that moment 
or epoch it had formed an unconscious part. We do not pretend to 
decide whether ‘ moment’ or ‘epoch’ is the right word to employ— 
whether, that is, the origin of self-consciousness was instantaneous or 
of long gradual growth ; it is enough to say that such as it was in 
this and in other respects, such also were conscience, the will, and 
other elementary factors in our moral and intellectual nature. But 
in regions where all is yet so dark, the imagination may perhaps be 
permitted to represent the bare facts under forms of its own devising, 
and, if for nothing else, at least for the sake of adding a touch of 
picturesqueness to our description, may place before us, first, a 
grandfather to whom the thought that he was a separate being had 
never been suggested; then a father whom the thought had begun 


to trouble with 
Obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings, 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised ; 


and finally a son in whose mind the thought had taken abiding shape, 
and who knew as certainly as any of his successors have ever done 
that he—the same person—was alive yesterday, and expected to be 
alive to-morrow. So far for the imagination, but in strictness I 
postulate no more than what the most rigid doctrine of evolution not 
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only permits, but itself demands, as necessary to its own scheme of 
things. 

At this point it may be well to interpose a disclaimer against 
being thought to be reintroducing surreptitiously metaphysical or 
intuitional conceptions under cover of the phrase ‘consciousness of 
self. I am regarding it purely as an historical fact—as something 
that happened—and am making no attempt to analyse or define it. 
And so regarded, it is of course the ultimate development of that 
primary mystery of our being, the correlation of mind and matter. 
In my judgment, what is called the materialistic statement of that 
mystery is by far the best, both because it is intelligible in itself, 
and because it enables us to define clearly the limits of what is 
thinkable, and so to assign to inevitable mystery no more place than 
strictly belongs to it. Thought is a function or secretion of the 
brain, but in what way a certain piece of matter called brain can 
produce thought is a problem that other than human brains must, 
I will not say solve, but even approach; for to be insoluble would 
imply a defect in the constitution of the human mind, whereas to be 
unapproachable implies not defect, but only natural limitation. But 
in self-conscious animals the brain does not merely think about other 
things, as one after another they are impressed upon it, but of itself 
as being at once separate from and related to them. The brain 
knows of its own existence. In such a phrase the ultimate unap- 
proachable mystery stands out all the more impressively from the 
sheer inadequacy of sense-language to measure it, far more so indeed 
than if we heaped up rhetorical descriptions or attempted meta- 
physical explanations. And if for brain we substitute its owner (the 
whole being greater than the part), then it came to pass in due course 
of time, by physical enlargement of the brain, that a human being 
emerged who knew himself to be himself; who had a history in the 
past and anticipations in the future; who was the same yesterday, 
to-day, and therefore (so he was compelled in time to believe) for 
ever also. Such a being was a world in himself, apart from all 
other worlds; he had desires, relationships, interests, peculiarly his 
own, in which none but he could share. He could say ‘I hurt 
myself, love myself, serve myself, just as though there were no other 
person save himself in existence. Nay, and if the universe were 
destroyed, and but one man were left poised amid the gloom of 
impenetrable darkness, that one man would still be able to say ‘I 
am alone.’ 

Now, from the moment that self became an object of conscious- 
ness, it became also a motive, for motive is but the effect produced 
upon the mind by objects regarded as external to it; and the capacity 
of realising the externality of self is just what, as we have seen, con- 
stitutes the final outcome of the union between mind and body. 
But the bare assertion that self is a motive to self carries with it 
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but little meaning and less information until we examine in the 
light of evolution how, as a matter of fact, this state of things was 
produced, and how self is not so much one out of many motives as, 
properly speaking, the only motive by which human action is deter- 
mined. Let us then consider the mental constitution of the first 
self-conscious being in respect of will. 

He was, so evolution declares, the product of the struggle for 
existence carried on for unknown periods of time, during which every 
phase and experience of the competition for life had been engraved 
into his bodily and mental constitution, so that every nerve, and fibre, 
and organ bore testimony to its searching severity. And now he 
stood erect upon the pinnacle of evolution itself, and looking around 
defied, as it were, a world in arms against him. It is not too much 
to say that all the forces of the universe were concentrated in the 
brain of the first man, urging him to self-preservation first, to self- 
assertion afterwards, to self-pleasing (that is, to do as he thought fit) 
finally. When man first uttered the words, or rather felt the impres- 
sion to which subsequently language gave definite shape and force, ‘I 
will live in spite of all the forces that are compassing my destruc- 
tion,’ then was free will created upon the earth. He was literally 
homo contra mundum (what a light does this aspect of evolution 
throw upon history!), the parent and precursor of that long line of 
illustrious martyrs who have witnessed for the inherent freedom of the 
human spirit. On the one side was nature or necessity enforcing 
its laws upon him, and also threatening his existence at every step; 
on the other was the solitary will of a being that had become aware 
of himself and also of his priceless value to himself, and who, there- 
fore, refused to be brought under subjection to any law or fact by 
which, as he conceived rightly or wrongly, his life was invaded, his 
personality intruded upon, or his actions circumscribed. Resistance, 
not ‘ sufferance,’ was the ‘ badge of all his tribe,’ and the internal capa- 
city of resistance was intensified by the long period of suffering and 
danger to which, in the person of his progenitors, he had been 
exposed, and which wrought in him the germs of all the noblest 
characteristics by which human nature and civilised life have be.n 
distinguished. ‘ Made perfect through sufferings’ is, indeed, every- 
where the law of our lives. I do not like to seem to intrude religious 
thoughts upon a purely scientific question, but does not the above 
consideration help us to understand the reasonableness of all those 
centuries of pre-arrangement and preparation? I think I can discern 
how, things being fundamentally what we know them to be, it took 
all those ages to create the will, so that the first Adam, like the 
second, could only appear in the fulness of time. And of this, at 
any rate, I have for long felt sure, that evolution will not retard, but, 
on the contrary, greatly promote, that vindication of the ways of God 
to man, which never took a more unfortunate or misleading turn 
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than in the poem in which Milton prescribed it to himself as the 
duty imposed upon religious thought. 

We ascribe, then, man’s consciousness of free will to the concen- 
tration of all his pra-human experiences into one imperative deter- 
mination to preserve, to assert, and to please himself. But then, very 
obviously, this determination is not, and never was, the spontaneous 
product of his own uncontrolled spirit, but was the plain and 
necessary result of causes that governed his movements, and even 
formed his personal identity, long before he himself became aware of 
it. Hence emerges what will be, I feel certain, in some shape or 
other the evolutionist definition of free will: it is the determination 
to assert our own existence, and so to do what we please, which has 
been itself determined for us by the circumstances out of which we 
were created. It may sound like a paradox, but it is none the less 
true, that we cannot help being free. 

But is not this the paradox of the universe itself? May we not at 
least trace a definite resemblance between the creation of the earth 
and the creation of man, its inhabitant, and of each particular man 
after the first? Remembering what evolution is, and how it under- 
lies all things, connecting them under the sweep of vast general 
laws, there may be something more than fanciful ingenuity in such a 
comparison. The will of man resembles the motion of the earth—he 
moves as his course is determined, but it is upon his own axis. And 
he moves as it were through space, no other power being able to 
interfere with his spiritual energy or his personal determination ; and 
yet that movement, free as it appears to be, was caused originally, 
and is sustained perpetually, by influences external to himself, of 
which he is at once aware, and yet, in practice, unconscious. Or put 
it more correctly thus. The earth (that is, the men on it) moved 
in its prescribed course, and did not know it ; now it knows it, and yet 
moves all the same. Just so man acted unaware of the determining 
power by which he was impelled ; now he too begins to know it, and 
yet acts just the same. For be it remembered that there can be no 
conflict between so universal and all-embracing a motive, or rather 
movement, as self-preservation and the particular motives by which par- 
ticular actions are dictated. And thus we arrive at Spinoza’s meaning 
when he declares, ‘I place the freedom of the will in free necessity.’ ? 

I think that a comprehensive glance at the phenomena presented 
by the operation of the will, either in the experiences of our own lives 
or through the course of history itself, would go far to prove the 
truth of the explanation I have ventured upon. It must, however, 
suffice at present to point out the existence of precisely the same 
elements in the consciousness of primeval man, as we saw to be 


2 See Letter Ixii., where, in a most interesting passage, he likens the will of man 
to the flight of a stone through the air, impelled by some external cause, of which he 
says elsewhere, ‘ God alone is a free cause:’ ef. St. Paul, Romans ix. 
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present in the consciousness of his imaginary descendant B, to whom 
they had been transmitted, and by whom, as by all other human 
beings, they are reproduced under ever-varying forms in all the 
manifold circumstances of life. 

First there was the solitary predominance of self as a motive. It 
might indeed be plausibly urged that, from what we know of savage 
life, self-consciousness in the primitive state of man must have been 
feeble and lukewarm in the extreme, and, in a certain sense, powerless 
as a motive in comparison with the fierce passions derived directly 
from the animals. But this objection rests upon a fallacy. We 
must compare the motive of self-preservation not with non-rational 
passions, but with all the other motives that spring from purely 
intelligent or self-conscious sources; for it is to these that belongs, as 
the race grows in wisdom and united experience, what Butler meant 
by a rightful and necessary supremacy. But then amongst all these 
self-preservation was absolutely the first, possibly for some time the 
only one, that appealed to the reasoning faculty. And it remains so 
even now, underlying all those minor or derived motives, such as my 
life, my health, my property, my rights, my way, my pleasure, my 
duty, my cause, my will itself, into which the original instinct has 
been split up by the progress of society and the multiplication of 
interests. Hence to please myself meant originally, and therefore 
means at bottom always, to do what, in my judgment, the needs of my 
existence demand. And this is just what prompted B to act as he did. 

Secondly, there was the mastery over self due to his entire un- 
consciousness of the preliminary causes by which the motive of self- 
preservation had been determined. All:the forces that had gone to 
make man what he was were, so to speak, transmuted or melted down 
in passing through self-consciousness. They were embedded in nerves, 
muscles, and organs, and in all the intricate obscurities of reflex 
action between mind and body; but primitive man knew them not, 
nor do we, nor did B. We only see and know ourselves as beings that 
are subject to our own introspection and determinations. Hence, not 
only, as Spinoza said, do we not know the causes by which our actions 
are determined, but by the nature of the case we cannot, and therefore 
we are free. 

Lastly, there is the mastery by self over all other motives that 
can be imagined. The original impulse that, under the form of self- 
preservation, started man upon his rational career, was from the first 
irresistible, and to the last must remain so, no matter in whatever 
line of conduct it may chance to issue. We call it an instinct, and 
the word perfectly describes the transition from an animal to a human 
stage of existence. Its development in reasoning creatures we may 
perhaps express thus: that self-will is stronger than the will of all 
the world besides in things pertaining to itself. It has an innate 
power to repel intrusion or to repudiate interference, just as the body 
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itself bears witness to its own history in distant ages by that dislike 
to being involuntarily touched that we all share. Just so no external 
force of will can so much as touch that self-conscious, self-contained 
spirit of man in whose determination to assert itself lay concealed 
the fixed resolve, the unflinching purpose, the indomitable’ pride, the 
undying love of liberty, which, let modern sentiment prate as it 
chooses, constitute the true dignity of human nature. It is in this sense 


. that men can kill the body, but not the soul. And thus man is a law 


unto himself and over himself, and over all things else, on matters that 
concern his own self-conscious existence. In the only intelligible sense 
which the words can bear, he is a free agent to ‘run the course that 
is set before him.’ 

I now propose to test the validity of this explanation by a method 
which will, I trust, give something of the same gratification to the reader 
as it has conferred upon myself. The name of Spinoza is sufficiently 
distinguished among thinkers to need no tribute that I can bestow 
upon it. But what if the doctrine of evolution be seen to explain 
how man came to be that which Spinoza saw he was? What if Mr. 
Darwin’s science be found to harmonise in a very remarkable manner 
with Spinoza’s philosophy? Both, I think, would gain in credit and 
reasonableness if this resemblance could be shown to exist. I will 
ask the reader, therefore, to compare the following salient propositions, 
which I extract from Spinoza’s Ethics (Willis’s translation), with the 
tone and spirit of evolutionist writings. 

(1) The determination of the will by motives. 

In the mind there is no such thing as absolute or free will, but the mind is de- 
termined to will this or that by a cause which is determined by another cause, this 
by yet another, AND so oN TO INFINITY. (II. Prop. 18.) 


(2) The determination of the will to exist, regarded as an effort. 


Every individual thing stRIves, in so far as it is able, to continue in its state of 


being. (III. Prop. 6.) 
The zFFort which it makes to do so is nothing but the very essence of the thing 


itself. (III. Prop. 7.) 
The mind ENDEAVOURs to continue in its state of being for an indefinite time, 


and is conscious of this its striving to continue. (III. Prop. 9.) 


(3) The continuous struggle for existence. 


The force whereby man preserves his state of being is limited ; it is infinitely 
surpassed by the power of external causes. (IV. Prop. 3.) 

But human power is greatly limited, and is infinitely surpassed by the power 
of external causes; and thus it is that we have no absolute power of adapting to 
our use things external to ourselves. Still all that befalls us contrary to what 
reason requires for our use and convenience we bear with equanimity if we do but 
now that we have fairly done our duty, that the power we possess does not extend 
so far as would have enabled us to escape the evil that has happened, and that we 
are a part of nature at large, whose orders we obey. (IV. chapter 32, appendix.) 


(4) The sense of freedom in self-consciousness arising from suc- 
ceeding in the struggle. 
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When the mind contemplates itself and its capacity for action, it REJorcEs. (III. 
Prop. 53.) 

The mind endeavours to imagine those things only which affirm its power of 
action. (III. Prop. 54.) 

When the mind imagines incapacity of action in itself, it is grieved. (ILI. Prop. 
55.) 

The above are, of course, but brief excerpta taken from that mine 
of profound thinking which thus seems to find its justification in the 
modern philosophy of evolution. To those who may feel inclined to 
pursue the line of thought thus indicated I would especially recom- 
mend the appendix to the fourth part. They will then be the better 
able to judge whether the claim I make for his philosophical system 
is fair or not, and also whether the account of the place of will in 
evolution which I have given above, and which seems to me in sub- 
stantial harmony with Spinoza’s views concerning human nature, is, on 
the whole, probable and satisfactory. 

If it be so, then all free will is but the translation of the one 
original motive through self-consciousness into action. To trace its 
progress down the course of history, to mark how it asserts itself in 
the formation of character, in the interaction of social relationships, 
and in the efforts of civil and religious liberty, will be one of the 
many tasks that await the philosophy of evolution. For us, such an 
undertaking is clearly impossible, but there remains one point that 
must be briefly dealt with, unless we are content to leave our subject 
manifestly incomplete. What, we ask, is the exact relation of the 
will towards the conscience? Or how does freedom of the will 
operate in conduct—that is, in distinctively moral actions? Conduct 
we may define as action that is decided by a balancing of motives 
in which the idea of right and wrong has been presented to the mind. 
Under the word ‘ right’ is included what is or seems to be wise, good, 
expedient, suitable, useful, timely, and the like; nor do I of course 
overlook the fact that a vast deal of conduct, and that even of the 
highest stamp of virtue, is unconscious—that is, the result of the 
motive of right become habitual. But, waiving a great many questions 
that might be put as to the respective forces of particular motives on 
the one side, and habit or passion on the other, in deciding the con- 
duct of mankind, we must confine ourselves to the central or crucial 
point of the matter in hand, and regard merely the action of the will 
(free but not spontaneous) in all cases where there has been rpoaipeous 
or preference, and where there have been motives pulling, however 
feebly and unsuccessfully, in different directions. For this is the root 
of all philosophy of moral agency. 

And so men have ever felt it to be. Those who advocate the spon- 
taneity of the will are actuated by an honourable and praiseworthy 
desire to preserve the fact of personal responsibility, and to cherish 
the idea of moral duty. Unless, therefore, a theory of Determinism 
can be promulged that does not conflict even in appearance, much 
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less in reality, with these necessaries of moral life, but little progress 
will be made towards convincing the generality of mankind as to the 
true state of the case. But on the other hand, in proportion as men 
attach practical importance to the spontaneity of the will, so much 
the more is it incumbent on them to allege some evidence on its be- 
half, or at least to give some rational explanation of the modus 
operandi. It isof no use to put us off with appeals to the testimony 
of consciousness, delusive upon the face of it, or with conclusions, 
like Sir W. Hamilton’s, that undetermined freedom of the will is a 
necessary and yet inconceivable postulate of the understanding. 
Attempts at explanation are therefore sometimes made, and generally 
in the same direction—that is, by invoking the power of reflection. 
Thus Professor Bain ascribes to the mind an inherent power of se- 
lecting one motive out of many, and, by attending to it alone, of 
conferring upon it a predominant influence. With this may be 
compared Bishop Butler’s remarks in the dissertation Of the Nature 
of Virtue, in which, referring to Epictetus as an authority, he speaks 
of a ‘capacity of reflecting upon actions and characters, and making 
them an object to our thought,’ with a view to approval or disapproval 
as the case may be. But so far as this is intended (as by Butler it 
was probably not) to get rid of determination by motives, it is plainiy 
nothing to the purpose, and has been expressly met and denied by 
Spinoza. ‘ To the second objection I reply by denying that we have 
any free power of suspending our judgment.’ Or more profoundly 
elsewhere : ‘ Will and understanding are the same things.’ (II. Prop. 
49.) For even granting that the understanding determines the will, 
is there nothing that determines the understanding ? 

But the plain fact is that this imaginary balancing of motives by 
regular process of reflection and attention describes nothing that 
takes place inthe ordinary conduct of mankind, and it is to the 
original constitution of the human race as set forth to us in evolution 
that we must resort for an explanation of the facts as they really 
occur. Let us recall what has been, so we venture to maintain, 
already established. First we have seen that the origin of the will 
must be placed in the primitive instinct of self-preservation, whereby 
the first man, and so his descendants after him, was prompted to 
pursue all that made for, and to resist whatever made against, the 
requirements of his own existence. We saw, moreover, in my former 
paper,’ that conscience is that first effort of reflection by the self- 
conscious mind which pronounced all that made for existence of self 
to be right, and all that made against it to be wrong. Therefore it 
follows that the mind must needs present to the will, under the form 
of rightness, that course of action which it deems conducive to the 
preservation of self, and towards which the will is determined by its 


3 Nineteenth Century, July 1878. 
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own natural instinct. It is possible that analysis of what is essep- 
tially one and the same process may be somewhat misleading, and | 
venture upon it with hesitation. But surely, as a matter of fact, the 
case stands in respect of moral free agency as it is here represented, 
There ts the natural inclination of the will towards what the mind 
declares to be right, and there 7s, in consequence, the natural supre- 
macy of conscience presenting rightness to the will as the one all- 
constraining motive of moral conduct. 

Thus then is rightness, regarded as a motive, restored to its 
proper place and due dignity in the constitution of man. Compare, 
for instance, this account of the matter with that which represents 
the free agent balancing between conflicting motives of right and 
wrong, and deciding by some mysterious inherent power in favour of 
one or the other. Free will does not consist, as with Professor Bain, 
in an undetermined power of isolating one motive out of many, but 
in following a continuously pressing impulse towards conduct which 
the mind decides to be such as makes for our physical and (but this 
afterwards) our moral self-preservation. Nor is it (as with Butler) 
the capacity of reflecting upon actions and characters that makes us 
free, but rather the necessity of reflecting upon, or having regard to, 
our own selves and their natural requirements. We degrade the 
right if we look upon it as one out of many possible motives ; it is 
rather, as we have seen, a ceaseless, ubiquitous, all-pervading, and 
purely natural motion, striving against the merely animal passions 
and the opposing forces by which we are perpetually endangered ; for 
we can never think ourselves out of ourselves, or forget our own 
existence. And therefore to follow nature, to observe self-interest, 
to obey free will, to pursue virtue, and to strive after duty, are at 
root one and the same thing. 

« At this point I transcribe once more some sentences from Spinoza’s 
Ethics bearing upon the matter we have in hand. These will not 
only serve to show the profound agreement between his system and 
the moral philosophy of evolution, but they will also indicate the 
direction towards which moral teaching, under the guidance of evo- 


lution, will naturally tend. 


By good I understand that which we know for certain To BE USEFUL ‘0 US. 


(IV. Def.) 
By evil I understand that which we know for certain prevents us from enjoying 


something good. (Definitions, Part IV.) 
Every one by the law of his nature NECESSARILY desires that which he deems 


good, and shuns that which he deems evil. (IV. Prop. 19.) 
The ‘necessity ’ is just what evolution explains and accounts for. 


The more an individual seeks that which is useful to him—that is, tHE MORE HE 
STRIVES AND IS ABLE TO CONSERVE HIS STATE OF BEING—the greater is the virtue 
with which he is endowed, and contrariwise. (IV. Prop. 20.) 

No one can desire to be happy, to do aright, and to live a good life, who does 
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not at the same time desire to be, to act, and to live—that is, to exist in act. (IV. 


Prop. 21.) 
No VIRTUE CAN BE CONCEIVED PRIOR TO THIS, THE SELF-PRESERVATIVE EFFORT. 


(IV. Prop. 22.) 

To act absolutely from virtuous motives isin us nothing but to act under the guid- 
ance of reason, to live, and to preserve our state of being; and these three signify the 
same thing, on the ground of seeking the useful or our own good. (IV. Prop. 24.) 

The knowledge of good and evil is nothing more than an emotion of joy or of 
sorrow, in so far as we ourselves are conscious of the same. (IV. Prop. 8.) 

The free man (?.e. he who lives by the dictates of reason) thinks of nothing 
less than of death. (IV. Prop. 67.) 


What a world of profound meaning and of practical truth lies in 
this last sentence! We may not, however, linger upon the line of 
thought which it opens up, but must hasten to complete our task by 
pointing out, what indeed is already sufficiently apparent, that, as in 
the progress of civilised society the mind transfers the idea of right- 
ness from that’ which it conceives as due to itself to that which it 
conceives as due to others, so by the nature of the case it cannot help 
but present to the will the same imperative motive towards doing our 
duty to our neighbour, to society, to law, to the moral ideal—lastly, 
to God Himself. I have in my previous paper traced the history of 
this process through its seven most obvious stages, and we have but 
to picture to ourselves the will in the attitude of waiting upon the 
conscience while it slowly elaborates from materials afforded by an 
ever-increasing experience notions of abstract right and principles of 
universal duty. Granted the first step, as explained in the previous 
paper, that primitive man was able to cross the (rather imaginary) 
gulf that separates the persuasion of his own right to exist from the 
conviction that other people have the same right; and all the rest 
follows naturally and in due order. The possibility of doing this is 
indeed denied by that curious state of mind which delights in con- 
juring up difficulties, and then blankly staring at them without an 
attempt either to remove them by its own exertions, or even to 
investigate any explanation that has been proffered. In philosophy 
this indolent non potest often stands for plain non possumus. 

But to the question how it is possible for primitive man to have 
made this transfer, I reply by asking, much more pertinently, how 
could he possibly avoid doing so, the moment he became conscious, 
first of himself, then of other beings like himself? No doubt the 
struggle for existence could not of itself confer the power in question, 
but the struggle for existence become self-conscious must needs do so 
by mere force of inevitable contrast. That he himself had the right 
to live was man’s first moral inference drawn from his experience of 
things as they were. That others had the same right as himself was 
the second and equally irresistible inference drawn from the recog- 
nition of the similarity betwixt himself and them. He saw human 
beings—his own children, brethren, and kinsfolk—marked by every 
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distinctive feature of humanity that he himself possessed, precisely 
alike in their desires and wants, addressing, in short, to him a claim 
for life and human treatment which I cannot do better than express 
in the words of Shylock :— 


Have we not eyes ? have we not hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, pas- 
sions? fed with the same food, hurt with the sume weapons, subject to the same 
diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
summer ? If you prick us, do we not bleed ? if you tickle us, do we not laugh? if 
you poison us, do we not die? and if you wrong us, shall we not revenge? If we 
are like you in the rest, we will resemble you in that. 


To sum up the whole matter then briefly thus—if so hackneyed a 
quotation may be pardoned for the sake of its appositeness to the 
point at issue—the first man who thought was also the first man who 
began to say Homo sum, nihil humanum a me alienum puto. 

But it must not for one moment be forgotten that, however far 
conscience may travel in the path of transferring the idea of rightness to 
other interests besides our own, it never departs, and never can depart, 
from its original instinct of regarding that which is due to the needs 
of our own existence. To understand this thoroughly is essential to my 
argument. When men say ‘I act in this manner because it is due to 
my neighbour, or to justice, or to God, they are apt to think that 
they have stated the motives for their conduct exhaustively. In 
point of fact they have omitted the words which give to their 
assertion its real meaning, and which form the connecting link between 
the first act of duty ever done and the last that ever will be done by 
mortal man. They should add ‘from me,’ for the motive of what is 
due to me from myself underlies all phases of conduct from that of 
the primitive barbarian up to the crowning glory of self-sacrifice 
itself. The mere mention of the words is not indeed practically 
necessary ; rather it may plausibly be urged that their omission bears 
testimony to the unconscious regularity of the ever-pressing motive, 

derived from the original self-preservative impulse, in which our moral 
free agency consists. Men do not mention themselves precisely be- 
cause unconsciousness is of the very essence of self-determination, but 
none the less are the rights of our own existence, the needs of our own 
being, in the last resource the determining motive of all virtuous 
action. The rights of others are of the nature of particular motives 
which can be balanced against the inherited passions or merely selfish 
prepossessions that constitute what we call temptations, or induce- 
ment to wrong. Between these, and among them, there moves, 
taking to itself the form of free will, the original impulse to preserve 
ourselves, grown now into its fairer and larger proportions of pre- 
serving our honour, dignity, repose of mind, harmony with nature, 
obedience to God. And this it is which ultimately decides our 
conduct in the right direction, all the more effectually in proportion 
as the inward movement is unconscious and therefore the less exposed 
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to friction or attraction from without. And this is what we mean by 
a self-contained character, by a will firmly set on good, by a nature 
capable of forming and of keeping high and noble resolutions. 

Wherever, then, there is moral action at all, there is also the 
presentation of self-existence by the conscience to the will, which 
again is itself but the original instinct of self-preservation. Whether 
it be, as in its lowest and most obvious type, the maintenance of 
bodily health by abstinence, or the welfare of the society to which we 
belong (but against which we too have our natural rights), or obe- 
dience to law from fear of consequences, or the sacrifice of self for a 
moral ideal, there is, and there can be, no virtuous conduct worthy of 
the name which does not revolve as it were upon ourselves: that is— 
for to this our argument has conducted us—which is not purely a 
spiritual thing. In illustration of this I will adduce the most 
memorable instance of the triumph of spirit over self, and again of 
self (in a different sense) over motives, that the world, with one only 
exception, has ever witnessed. 

Let us consider attentively the attitude of mind in which Socrates, 
as represented in the Crito, discussed the question whether he 
ought to accept the offer of escape made to him by his friends, or 
stay in prison patiently to await his death. There may possibly 
remain a faint touch of the old ironical (I suppose one may not say 
mocking) spirit in that part of the dialogue where the Laws are 
explaining to Socrates how very wrong it would be to disobey or 
injure the country to which he had owed all that made life worth 
living. There may at least be a suspicion that in the speaker’s 
inmost mind the debt was more than cancelled by the late con- 
demnation; there is more than a suspicion that he did not expect his 
hearers to be convinced by this method of argument alone. But all 
this vanishes in a moment when (ch. xiv.) the appeal comes to be 
made to him, Socrates, personally, to him above all other Athenians 
(oby teicta "AOnvaiwy oe. add év Tots pddota), and when the 
alternative is presented to him, that, like the fabulous wise man of 
old, he should yield to the charm and 


In a hollow world should lie as dead 
And lost to life and use, and name and fame. 


Then and only then does the true spirit of the man flash forth. Then 
does it become apparent that he is dying, not merely or mainly to 
obey the laws, but to preserve his own self-respect, his dignity, bis 
reputation—in a word, his own soul. It was the hold which his past 
methods of life had given the laws upon him, and the necessity of 
‘enduring to the end’ in consistency with himself, that made the 
appeal so irresistible; his seventy years’ contentment with Athens 
and her ways; his dislike of all other places compared with his own 
city, where all his days had been spent; the iznominy/of flight; the 
Vou. V.— No. 25. DD 
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still more ignominious taunt that he, an old man, with few years to 
live, should thus shamelessly cling to life—nay, finally, the con- 
sideration of what might be the consequences in another world, 
where ‘our brethren, the Laws in Hades, will not receive thee 
kindly, knowing that thou hast done thy part in injuring us.’ And 
so we see him, down to the close of that strangely beautiful dialogue, 
exercising, if ever man did, the power of free will under the stress of 
the self-preserving instinct ; collecting himself ever more and more 
upon the resources of his own spirit, so that he can warn his friends 
that their expostulations must be in vain; and at the last concen- 
trating all his energies into one sublime act of self-assertion, which 
is yet pure self-sacrifice, and so cannot help but assume the shape 
and adopt the words of religion: ‘Suffer it to be so now, Crito, for 
in this way God is guiding us.’ 

This is the spirit, born of the struggle for existence and bearing 
traces of its parentage on every feature, that the philosophy of evo- 
lution will have to recommend to an age that begins to stand sorely 
in need, even by its own confession, of some new force in the way of 
moral discipline. And so the remedy for our disorders will come, as 
it is wont to do, from quarters where it is least looked for, where 
indeed it sounds almost like a paradox to expect remedy at all. The 
restoration of the place of self in virtue will be due to the recognition 
of the place of will and conscience in evolution. And then, just as 
evolution is tending to deliver the ‘average thinking man ’—if, at 
least, I may presume to quote myself as an illustration—from what 
seems repulsive in materialism, or fatalistic in nature, or incredible 
in religion, so will it bring deliverance from what seems selfish in 
morality, simply by assigning to self its proper place as a motive of 
action. Then too will education—that is to say, all we mean by 
moral influence, mental training, or spiritual impressions— discern 
more clearly its appointed task, and enter with more decision upon 
its appropriate functions. And these it will discharge by appealing 
to the inner consciousness of right traced to its real origin, by re- 
moving external obstacles that stand in the way of the moral and 
mental development of self, by drawing out the true resources of the 
character, and enabling it to walk in the course prescribed for it by 
its own nature and discerned by its own insight; in a word, by doing 
that which St. Paul, speaking of the same thing in its religious 
aspect, described in language that cannot be improved for accuracy 
and vigour, as ‘ being strengthened with might by His Spirit in the 
inner man.’ 

Nor will this new departure in the moral life of mankind begin one 
moment too soon. Rather we may thank God that the explanation 
of ourselves, our origin and circumstances, by means of evolution, 
comes in the very nick of time to give to human life and morality 
that regenerative impulse for lack of which the age is plainly falling 
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jnto confusion, is being divided against itself and its own interests, 
is becoming a prey to the genius of obstruction and the supremacy 
of exploded beliefs and antiquated fashions. Let us collect a few 
instances—the merest glance around will enable us to do so—of the 
way in which prevailing tendencies of thought have striven, not quite 
successfully, to suppress self or individuality, with its needs and 
rights; and let us, if we can, be contented with the prospect for 
humanity which the results disclose. 

The mention of the word ‘ humanity,’ which I used inadvertently, 
will suggest the working of the tendencies to which I am referring ; 
we are getting to think too much of man and too little of men. 
That which, for want of a better title, I may call the spirit of the 
age, is so absorbed in collective humanity that it has no eye for the 
greatness and worth of separate personalities, for the sake of whose 
perfection society exists, and not they for the sake of society. 
These may be but the units of which society is composed, just as 
each star is but a portion of that abstraction called the universe, and 
yet each is full in and by itself of interest and solemn issues, and 
‘one star differeth from another star in glory.’ And then, following 
up this trace, we may discern the same spirit of the age preaching 
up benevolence and what it calls altruism, till, in the enforced absence 
of self-regarding virtue (word too heroic for these degenerate days!), 
benevolence evaporates in sentiment, and altruism is mere selfishness, 
of a meddlesome and tiresome kind, in disguise. And then it goes 
on to dwell upon the duty and necessity of sacrifice, without un- 
happily stopping to consider that sacrifice can only be acceptable to 
the Creator, or worthy of the creature, if there be a genuine ‘ self’ fit 
for the altar upon which the offering is to be made: nay, in the 
baser kinds of literature, the spirit of the age descends—a most 
hateful symptom—to sacrificing excellence for objects that are plainly 
wrong and persons that are absolutely undeserving. In respect of 
science the same spirit (not, however, as displayed by the masters 
of science), while rejoicing in the contemplation of the irresistible 
power or overwhelming sweep of general law, fails to perceive that 
the crowning glory of law has been to produce a free, self-determined 
personality of whom it may with truth be affirmed: ‘Thou madest 
him to have dominion over the works of Thy hands; Thou hast put 
all things under his feet.’ 

And then, as a consequence of this, the spirit of the age goes on 
to strike a more deadly blow at religion, and that too while wearing 
the garb of profound humility, than all the criticism in the world 
put together could hope to equal. It thinks to honour God by de- 
grading man, and affects to regard the creature as something too 
insignificant for the personal care and fatherly love of the Creator. 
It can ask the old question : ‘ What is man, that Thou art mindful of 
him ?’ but cannot wait to hear the answer, equally old: *Thou hast 
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crowned him with glory and honour.’ Or passing into yet another 
phase of religious self-depreciation, from sheer lack of reasonable 
self-assertion, which need not cease to be modest because it insists 
on being determined, the age is wont to fall back upon what is 
authoritative and traditional for its beliefs, while, by a strange but 
intelligible inconsistency, it demands, with a kind of glee, full and 
unchecked liberty for any man whatever to believe and propagate 
any delusions.-he pleases, regardless of the injury that may be inflicted 
upon the physical or mental interests of those who have to endure 
the consequences of folly. We have, in truth, elaborated a new 
formula in these latter days of wisdom—the right divine of thinking 
wrongly—which we greatly prefer to the power divine of thinking 
rightly. And with many a smooth word of welcome for positive 
science, there is yet a perpetual tendency to warn her off from this 
or that spot in the field of knowledge, and men betray at almost 
every step a pathetic, because so natural, desire not to be con- 
strained—at all events, not just yet—to believe against their pre- 
possessions that things are as competent investigation has pronounced 
them to be. And so it comes to pass that the almost incredible 
display of intellectual energy by which the age is characterised is 
out of all proportion with the moral forces of will and character, by 
which these alone can be in the long run profitably employed. There 
is visibly apparent a singular want of self-respect, and of the virtues 
which self-respect engenders, patience, reticence, dignity, and that 
settled unity of purpose that makes an epoch not, it may be, so great 
in itself as fruitful of greatness in succeeding years. Wherefore, to 
sum the matter up, in every department of thought and action 
(physical science, perhaps, for the present excepted) the age requires 
to have addressed to it that ancient admonition which, however 
‘stale,’ can never be ‘ unprofitable ’ in times like ours :— 

This above all: to thine own self be true, 


And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


T. W. Fowl e. 
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.g DainK has always been a difficulty. In all ages individuals have ij 
te made great mistakes as to the quantity of intoxicating liquor which i 
ns it was beneficial for them to consume. 

st Intoxication is a species of poisoning, inasmuch as alcohol is a 

‘ brain poison ; and, at first sight, it seems strange that any one should 

0 wish, even temporarily, to damage that thinking power which is the 

d sole distinction between the human animal and the beasts which Wi 
" perish. But there are some obvious explanations of this apparent f 
¥ anomaly. 
i" First of all, alcoholic drinks are to many very delicious beverages. ri 
" A Quaker was once sitting in a public-house, when a man came in i. 
‘ . . pi 
blowing his fingers and said, ‘ Bring me a glass of brandy—I am so a 
. ‘ , ‘3 oy 
t cold ;’ one speedily followed who had been running hard, and he 

t called out, ‘ Bring me a glass of brandy—I am so hot.’ Then said 

‘ the Quaker quietly from his corner, ‘ Bring me a glass of brandy be- 

; cause I likes it.’ He spoke the truth. Would not the great bulk of 


those who talk about health, fashion, &c., say the same thing if they 
spoke from their hearts ? 
Then there is so much misery in the world, that it is easy enough 


to understand Byron’s lines :-— 
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Man is a reasonable being, 
Therefore he gets drunk. 


But the poets have much of responsibility in this matter. ‘ Bowl’ 
rhymes with ‘soul.’ Many of our most beautiful songs are drinking 
songs, and somehow or other it has come to pass that although 
drunkenness is now pretty generally condemned ‘ from the teeth out- 
wards’ as Carlyle has it, yet drinking is still looked upon as a 
delightful and honourable exercise for rational beings. But ‘no 
excess. Oh! no. No one favours excess. 

But though no one favours excess, it is admitted on all hands 
that, as a nation, we do exceed, and that 140,000,000/. per annum i 5 
is far too much to be spent on a brain poison by the people of the” 
United Kingdom. If drink were merely a harmless luxury, the“above | 
sum would be a startling national expenditure ; but whepAve-reflect He 
that the consumption of this drink is, by the almos Y unanimous 
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testimony of our judges, police, prison, and poor-law authorities, and 
all those in a position to know the habits of the people, pronounced 
to be the main cause of crime and pauperism, it becomes truly 
alarming. It is for this reason that the question becomes of vital 
and pressing importance: What should be the relation of the State 


towards alcohol ? 
The late Charles Buxton, M.P., in his celebrated essay on How to 


stop Drunkenness, said :— 


Looking, then, at the manifold and frightful evils that spring from drunkenness 
we think we were justified in saying that itis the most dreadful of all the ills that 
afflict the British Isles. We are convinced that if a statesman who heartily wished 
to do the utmost possible good to his country were thoughtfully to inquire which 
of the topics of the day deserved the most intense force of his attention, the true 
reply, the reply which would be exacted by full deliberation, would be that he 
should study the means by which this worst of plagues can be stayed. The 
intellectual, the moral, and the religious welfare of our people, their material 
comforts, their domestic happiness, are all involyed. The question is whether 


millions of our countrymen should be helped to become happier and wiser— 
whether pauperism, lunacy, disease, and crime shall be diminished—whether 
multitudes of men, women, and children shall be aided to escape from utter ruin of 
body and soul. Surely such a question as this, enclosing within its limits con- 
sequences so momentous, ought to be weighed with earnest thought by all our 


patriots. 


The dear old formula, ‘You can’t make people sober by Act of 
Parliament,’ has almost died a natural death. It was very useful to 
the stationary party for many years; but the answer to it was so 
simple that at last it has pretty nearly gone the way of all fallacies. 
If you can’t make men sober by Act of Parliament,’ then repeal all 
the restrictive acts at present in force. They are worse than useless, 
for they are in restraint of trade, and yet utterly ineffective (if the 
formula be true) to diminish the evil at which they profess to be 
aimed. In other words it is said ‘ Let us have free trade.’ But in all 
my experience I have never yet met with a man who was prepared 
to advocate free trade in drink in its integrity. Many a man will 
say that he does so, but, when you come to cross-examine him, you 
will always find that he is in favour of some restriction or other, 
either relating to the character of the traders, their numbers, or 
the mode and time in which their business is to be transacted. In 
short, I doubt whether there can be found any public man who will 
boldly say: ‘I think every man should be free to enter on the drink 
trade and to exert himself to do as large a business as possible ’— 
which is the merit and glory of every business really beneficial to the 
public. There is, then, a virtual unanimity in the opinion that the 
law should take sufficient steps to make the liquor trade a safe 
trade, one rather advantageous than injurious to the public. It is 
when we come to consider how this is to be done that our principal 
divergences of opinion arise. 
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So long ago as 1504 an Act of Parliament was passed empowering 
‘two Justices of the Peace within their auctorite to rejecte and put 
away comen ale selling in townes and places where they shall thynke 
convenient.’ This seems to have been the commencement of our 
licensing system. But there was this difference. Then the rule 
appears to have been, any one may sell ale unless he is prohibited by 
the justices. Now the rule is, no one may sell strong drink unless 
he is permitted by the magistrates. Then the rule apparently was, 
free trade with magisterially fixed exceptions. Now it is prohibition 
with magisterially licensed exceptions. Space will not permit of pursu- 
ing the history of the licensing system through all its vicissitudes 
until it arrived at its present state of elaborate and incomprehensible 
perfection. But no one can deny that the greatest efforts have 
been made to render it as perfect a system as possible. 

In my humble opinion all attempts to make the trade in a braiu 
poison beneficial to the community must, from the nature of things, 
be a failure, for you cannot regulate an irregularity. But I am 
anxious to show that those who hold an opposite opinion have done 
their very best and have had a fair trial for their attempts. The 
paternal government has carefully and laboriously occupied itself, 
over and over again, with arranging how, when, where, and by 
whom, alcoholic beverages should be dispensed to the public. The 
magistrates, who for generations have acted as the trustees of the 
public in this matter, have exercised their discretion in picking out 
those men and those houses which they thought most suited for the 
business, and the Legislature has periodically busied itself in making 
fresh regulations as to the mode in which the trade should be carried 
on. The structure of the houses, the very dimensions of the sign- 
boards, and the size of the letters over the door, have all been insisted 
upon. The length of time during which the drink-seller’s business 
should be permitted each day has been the subject of endless dis- 
cussion and of innumerable enactments. It is fresh in our recollec- 
tions how the late Government curtailed the hours of sale from an 
average of twenty-one hours per day to seventeen, and how the 
present Government, immediately on taking office, hastened to 
restore some of the lost time and to provide for longer hours of 
drinking in public-houses throughout the metropolis and other large 
places. 

It seems to prove how fearful and wonderful a thing the licensing - 
system is when we find the two great political parties of the State 
holding so strongly to an hour or two more or less for drinking purposes 
as vital points of controversy in their policy. It is clear that the 
places and times of selling have been well considered, and I need 
hardly add that the best of men have been selected to carry on the 
trade. 


I do not learn this merely from their own statements, asserted 
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and asseverated with the greatest vehemence whenever they hold 
their festive gatherings; but I find it perpetually corroborated by 
members of Parliament of various politics, who at the above-men- 
tioned feasts continually declare their unbounded regard, admiration, 
and esteem for the licensed victuallers and beersellers of the United 
Kingdom. They maintain large and expensive asylums for the 
decayed members of their profession, they subscribe liberally to 
charitable institutions, and they are greatly addicted to the restoring 
and building of places of worship belonging to various religious 
denominations. Indeed, we may say that their praise is in all the 
churches. He would indeed be a careless observer who would say 
that, if the liquor trade be injurious, it is the fault of the men who 
have it in charge. 

But, more than this, the Legislature has more than once made 
interesting experiments as to the precise form in which alcohol 
should be administered to the public. In the year 1830 a great 
outcry was made as to the evils caused by public-houses, and it was 
supposed that, somehow or other, because these houses were mono- 
polies, it was the monopoly which caused the evil, and not the drink. 
So the Duke of Wellington and his Government made a ‘ supreme 
effort,’ and passed the Beer Bill, which virtually established free trade 
in beer throughout England and Wales—‘ good wholesome beer,’ as 
the phrase then was. I believe that this step was taken from the 
purest and most patriotic motives. It was no easy task for any 
government to run counter to those great vested interests in the sale 
of drink, which were already foreshadowing the gigantic proportions 
to which they have since attained. Those who then had the mono- 
poly embodied in the public-house system dreaded the open com- 
petition of the beersellers under the new system; and it is said (I 
know not with how much truth) that the Duke of Wellington de- 
clared that his triumph over the said monopolists was as great a 
victory as that of Waterloo. But what was the result? Sydney 
Smith, who was a supporter of the Bill, wrote within a few weeks of 
the passing of the new law: ‘ The new Beer Act has begun to operate. 
Everybody is drunk. Those who are not singing are sprawling. The 
sovereign people are in a beastly state.’! It was soon seen what mis- 
chief had been done, but it was not possible to get Parliament to 
retrace its steps. As we all know, it is almost as difficult to repeal a 
bad law as to pass a good one; and thus, in addition to the interest 
of the public-house party, we had the vast numbers who had entered 
on the beer trade under the new system to contend against in any 
effort at reform. 

Lord Brougham was a zealous advocate of the new Beer Act, 
though he wished to have a provision to prevent drinking on the 
premises. But the practical men insisted upon the policy of giving 

1 Lady Holland's Memoirs of Sydney Sinith. 
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facilities for being ‘drunk on the premises.’ His lordship soon saw 
and deplored the blunder that had been made, and made a new effort 
in the Upper House to get the Act repealed in 1838. In one of his 
speeches in the House of Lords his lordship said :— 


To what good was it that the Legislature should pass laws to punish crime, or 
that their lordships should occupy themselves in finding out modes of improving the 
morals of the people by giving them education? What could be the use of 
sowing a little seed here and plucking up a weed there, if these beershops were to be 
continued that they might go on to sow the seeds of immorality broadcast over the 
land, germinating the most frightful produce that ever had been allowed to grow 
up in a civilised country, and, he was ashamed to add, under the fostering care of 
Parliament, and throwing its baleful influences over the whcle community ? 


I suppose it will be admitted that in the twenty-eight years 
which succeeded the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832, greater 
efforts were made to advance the social, political, and moral interests 
of the great mass of the people than had ever been made in twenty- 
eight previous years of our history. Still all these beneficial changes 
did not seem to make much impression on the drinking habits of 
the nation; and in 1860 Mr. Gladstone, who was then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, proposed a fresh and, as he believed, beneficial 
change in the licensing system—namely, what may be called roughly 
free trade in wine—a measure which he said publicly must be tested 
‘by its moral and social bearings,’ and which he described in a ietter 
to the President of the United Kingdom Alliance as one of ‘a nature 
eminently favourable to sobriety.’ There can be, I think, no doubt 
that Mr. Gladstone was as honestly and as earnestly anxious to 
promote sobriety by a dispensation of cheap wine as had been the 
Duke of Wellington and his Government thirty years before to 
accomplish the same good object by the distribution of cheap beer. 
But again, no good results were visible. Indeed, many close observers 
maintain that these increased facilities for procuring wine have pro- 
moted drunkenness among a class previously not prone to it, instead 
of ‘weaning’ those who were in the habit of exceeding from the use 
of stronger liquors. This was the effect which was predicted by 
the opponents of the measure at the time when it was passing 
through Parliament, although their warnings were unheeded, and 
they were subjected to some little ridicule on account of being 
found ‘in the same boat’ with the licensed victuallers, who, as usual, 
opposed the introduction of competitors into their trade, and for the 
time being were found working along with the Prohibitionists, 
forming what the Times newspaper described as ‘a curious alliance 
of knaves and fools,’ though it did not state ‘ which were which.’ 

In 1869 beer was again taken in band by the Legislature, and an Act 
was passed which placed the beerhouses and wine retail licenses under 
the discretion of the magistrates, leaving them in the same position 
as the public-houses. But, with this exception, no very material 
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change was made in the legal system for the distribution of drink to 
her Majesty’s subjects until the passing of Mr. Bruce’s Act of 1872, 
to which I have already referred, and which did great and marked 
good, especially in our large towns, during the time that it was 
allowed to remain on the statute book unaltered. It was, however, 
mutilated, in the interest of the drink-sellers, within two years of its 
passing. The unanimous testimony of all disinterested witnesses 
who had studied its working was that the provisions for shortening 
the hours of sale were by far the most useful and beneficial portion 
of the measure. 

Since 1874 the interest of the drink-sellers has been sufficiently 
strong in Parliament to prevent, so far as England and Scotland 
are concerned, any changes being made which would substantially 
diminish the extent or the profits of their trade. But, as regards 
Ireland, the case is different. It became evident some few years 
ago that the moral sense of the Irish nation revolted against the 
trade in intoxicating drink being carried on in Ireland on Sunday, 
that being the day on which the people, especially in the country 
districts, were more open to temptation to drinking than on any 
other day of the week. Steps were taken to obtain in the House 
of Commons a legislative recognition of that public opinion, and 
to procure a law enacting the cessation of what has been termed 
the ‘desolating trade’ for one day in the week. Their case was 
all the stronger from the fact that in Scotland Sunday closing 
of public-houses had been in force for twenty-five years, to the 
entire satisfaction of the great bulk of the Scottish people. In 1874 
the House of Commons refused, by a majority of nearly two to 
one, to accede to the Irish request. The next year a decision was 
avoided by means of ‘ talking out’ the Bill, but in 1876 a resolu- 
tion in favour of Irish Sunday closing was carried, in a full House, 
by a majority of fifty-seven. The settlement of the question now, 
of course, became only a matter of time and work; but ‘the trade’ 
managed, by engaging a small minority to employ every form of 
obstruction, to stave off the passing of the measure for two years 
more. In August 1878 the Bill was passed; in October of the 
same year it came into operation; and althongh Professor Smyth, 
who for several years had had charge of the Bill in the House of 
Commons, and had conducted it with an earnestness, eloquence, 
and ability, which secured the respect of his opponents as well as 
the devoted esteem and admiration of his supporters, passed away 
early in December, he lived long enough to hear the testimonies 
from every part of Ireland to the blessings which the measure he had 
so unceasingly advocated was already bringing to his fellow-country- 
men, and to a higher reward than this no public man need aspire. 

People often talk as if all these efforts for reform in our liquor 
laws were merely the doing of total abstainers. Surely the history 
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of the measure which I have just glanced at must refute this idea. 
Here was one of the most valuable measures for Ireland which has 
been passed for generations, and how many, I wonder, of the men ae 
who composed the majorities which carried it were abstainers? Its i 
opponents were stated one night, by an Irish Conservative member, 
to be both ‘producers’ and ‘consumers’ of drink, and most of its 
supporters were consumers also; many of them doubtless believed 
that drink is the greatest blessing which Providence has bestowed on 
mortals here below, and acted on that belief. But they voted for the 
measure because they thought that in a matter affecting the order, 
morality, and prosperity of the Irish nation, the voice of the Irish 
nation ought to be attended to. Many of them did not believe ‘a 
that the people would benefit by the closing of public-houses, but 
they could see no reason why they should by Act of Parliament 
overrule the wish of the inhabitants in a matter which concerned 
their local wants and interests; and so they allowed Irishmen to 
try how they liked being deprived of the ministrations of the 
publican on Sundays for the space of four years, that being the limit 
of the Act. 

I think that all these legislative efforts on which I have touched, 
and their results during the last fifty years, go a long way to prove 
that, whenever you have increased the facilities for the purchase and ig 
consumption of drink, you have injured the public; and whenever i. 
you have diminished those facilities, you have benefited the public. 
A belief in this doctrine led to the formation of a tolerably well- 
known and equally well-abused body called ‘The United Kingdom 
Alliance for the Suppression of the Liquor Traffic.’ 

Ihave said that, in my opinion, the policy of legislative regulation 
has had a fair trial under the most favourable circumstances, and has 
broken down. But we must not forget that all the time, while the 
law has been thus attempting to regulate the consumption of drink, 
there have been bands of disinterested and earnest men who have 
devoted their time and energies, to a vast extent, to teaching the 
people the evils of intoxication, and urging them to abandon the 
abuse of drink. We have had Temperance Societies, Teetotal 
Societies, Good Templars, Rechabites, Working Men’s Clubs, Cocoa 
Palace Companies, &c. There is not a zealous clergyman or minister 
who does not denounce drunkenness. You can hardly take up a news- 
paper without reading some deliverance by one or other of our judges 
warning the people against the habit which they say leads to almost 
all our crime. The very doctors have lately taken to lifting up 
their voices against those drinks which they know are as dear to most 
of their patients as the apple of their eye. In most towns there are 
Temperance Halls and other institutions erected and sustained for 
the direct purpose of teaching the people the virtues of sobriety and 
thrift. And what has it all come to? Hear what Lord Aberdare 
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said the other day. He will be admitted to be a competent witness, 
and I hardly think that he can be charged with being a pessimist, 
He says: ‘In spite of these and other efforts, we have to admit 
that in the last ten years intoxication has rather increased than 
decreased.’ 

Those who formed the United Kingdom Alliance—very many 
of them the most prominent among the workers whom I have 
described—felt that it was not likely that much greater effort could 
be made in the direction I have indicated, and they felt also that 
there was little probability of a much more satisfactory system of 
regulation being introduced, after so many statesmen and parliaments 
had already devoted their best energies to the task of perfecting it, 
Indeed, they came to the conclusion that as it had been in the past, 
so it would be in the future, and that, so long as there remained in 
men a dormant appetite for intoxicants, the surest way to arouse and 
encourage that appetite was to place temptations in its way, which 
when yielded to would be a source of profit to the privileged indi- 
vidual who made his living by supplying the liquor. They believed, 
in short, that the publican, being ‘paid by results,’ would always 
hold his own against all those who voluntarily and intermittently 
counselled the non-consumption of intoxicants. Appetite on one side, 
and avarice on the other, appeared to them to make the conclusion 
inevitable. So they set to work to create a public opinion, which should 
ultimately enable them to overthrow the liquor traffic—which the 
Edinburgh Review about that time described as a ‘ nuisance physi- 
cally, economically, and morally.’ 

Great was the ridicule evoked at the announcement of sucha 
policy. A well-known writer has said that every reform goes through 
three stages. First it is laughed at, then it is said to be contrary 
to religion, and then everybody says that they knew it before. The 
supporters of the trade were certainly not sparing of their jests, and 
nothing shows more clearly the deep hold which the drinking system 
had taken on the public mind than the fact that when the friends of 
the Alliance gradually developed the courage now and then to make a 
feeble joke in reply, it was looked upon almost as an outrage, and the 
unhappy jesters were severely reproved by the press for venturing to 
talk lightly of such almost sacred subjects as the vested interests of 
the liquor dealers. Indeed, there seems to be a lingering idea still 
among some of our public speakers and writers that it is unorthodox 
for any Englishman to dare to make a joke unless he is half drunk. 
The religious argument as to alcohol being a good creature of God 
was plentifully brought into play, and is not quite extinct even yet— 
although I suppose nobody denies its being a good creature when 
used in a good way—the whole argument being whether it is a good 
way to use it, to entrust it to a limited number of men who are to 
make their living by pressing its consumption on their neighbours. 
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We have not reached the last stage yet, when everybody will begin 
to explain that they always were opposed to the liquor traffic, only 
they did not concur with the wild and extreme men who attacked it by 
imprudent methods, &c. But there are symptoms even of that stage 
being approached. 

When the preachers of this new policy set to work to proclaim it, 
the liquor dealers—Demetrius-like—at first stirred up tumultuous 
opposition. One speaker had to creep through a window and fly for 
his life from a meeting in the Dudley Town Hall. The Bishop of 
Exeter was pelted with flour-bags for the space of half an hour in his 
own city, drunken ruffians scaling the platform, and breaking up the 
meeting and the ribs of one of the Alliance zealots at the same time. 
I remember a row at Sandwich, where the drunken mob, armed 
with cows’ horns, whistles, and other instruments of music, broke up 
an Alliance meeting and threatened to throw the speakers into the 
canal; but the row was worth undergoing for the sake of hearing 
perhaps the best, though shortest, speech ever made on behalf of the 
Alliance. It was made by one of the drunken disturbers, who, in 
order to quiet him, was asked to state publicly his objections to the 
Alliance. Turning to the great brewer of the place, who was sitting 
quietly by watching the proceedings, he said with great gravity: ‘I 
waut to know what’s to become of this gentleman.’ But ere long it 
was manifest that neither ridicule nor rowdyism could ‘ put down’ 
the Alliance. Wherever its meetings were held and its advocates 
allowed a fair hearing, its principles were endorsed by enormous 
majorities, and I suppose even its bitterest opponents will admit that 
at the present time, amongst those who may be called the aristocracy 
of the working classes, it is decidedly among the most popular and 
most enthusiastically supported political associations of the day. Not 
such a large proportion of the middle class support it, and exactly as 
we ascend in the social scale do we find less support for the pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic; so that now we have arrived at the 
rather remarkable position when the legalised opportunities for in- 
temperance are strongly condemned by the working classes, who are 
the greatest sufferers from their existence, and stoutly maintained by 
the educated and wealthier portions of the community. We hear a 
great deal about education having diminished drunkenness. When 
shall we find people sufficiently educated to attack the great causes 
of drunkenness ? To many persons it will, no doubt, seem that the 
upper classes must be right in so strenuously supporting the present 
system, and that, with their intelligence and information, they must 
be in possession of facts proving its superiority over a state of pro- 
hibition. But if they are in possession of these facts, they do not 
state them. All the evidence in our possession is the other way, and 
overwhelmingly the other way. 

Thirty years ago the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
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land appointed a committee to inquire into the prevalence of in- 
temperance, which reported that out of 478 parishes they had 
discovered nearly forty in which there was no sale of alcoholic liquor, 
and they said that ‘wherever there are no public-houses, nor any 
shops for selling spirits, there ceases to be any intoxication.’ 

Ten years ago the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury 
appointed a similar committee, and they discovered in England, 
within the scope of their inquiry, ‘ upwards of 1,000 parishes in which 
there is neither public-house nor beershop, and where, in conse- 
quence of the absence of these inducements to crime and pauperism 
—according to the evidence before the committee—the intelligence, 
morality, and comfort of the people are such as the friends of tem- 
perance would have anticipated.’ 

From Ireland we have similar testimony. The town of Bess- 
brook contains 3,000 inhabitants, but no drink-shop, and we read 
‘there is no drunkenness in Bessbrook.’ In Tyrone county there is a 
district of 614 square miles, with a population of 10,000, where there 
is no sale of intoxicating liquors. Lord Claude Hamilton, the late 


member for Tyrone, in the year 1870 stated in St. James’s Hall con- 
cerning the district as follows :—‘ The result has been, that whereas 
those high roads were in former times constant scenes of strife and 
drunkenness, necessitating a very considerable number of police to 


be located in the district, at present there is not a single policeman 
in that district ; the poor rates are half what they were before, and 
all the police and magistrates testify to the great absence of crime.’ 

Everybody, I suppose, has heard of the Maine Law, which is a 
law prohibiting the sale of liquor throughout the State of Maine, 
and most people, I believe, imagine that it has not been a success. 
They get this idea from English travellers, sometimes members of 
Parliament, who, in visiting that country, make it a point to en- 
deavour to break the law, and, having succeeded by ingenious and 
crafty devices, and by the aid of astute native law-breakers, in 
obtaining a glass of whisky from some surreptitious repository, rush 
home and proclaim to a public ready for the information, and to 
the House of Commons eager for the news, that the Maine Law is 
a failure. If this really does prove it to be a failure, what are we 
to say of our own licensing system, which, instituted for the purpose of 
maintaining national sobriety, resulted in a crop of 350,000 appre- 
hensions for drunkenness in the United Kingdom during the last 
year, for which I have seen the returns made up? But I should 
think that the best proof of the success or failure of a law in a demo- 
cratic country is to be found in the fact of its being sustained or 
condemned by the people themselves. 

On this point I; will give a piece of evidence which I think ought 
in itself to be sufficient. The Governor of the State of Maine, 
writing on the’ 24th of April, 1878, says: ‘The policy of prohibi- 
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tion, after an experience of its results for more than a quarter of a 
century, is acquiesced in by both political parties as beneficial to 
the people. . . . The law is executed as easily and as well as any 
other of our criminal laws. I do not think the people of Maine 
would, for any consideration, go back to the old policy of license.’ 

Impressed by all this weight of evidence and by the satisfactory 
results which had arisen from the inhabitants of the provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario having been permitted, for some time past, to 
prohibit any licensing for the sale of drink in districts where the in- 
habitants were opposed to such sale, the Dominion Parliament, by a 
unanimous vote last May, passed what is called ‘The Canada Tem- 
perance Act, 1878.’ By this Act those on the Parliamentary register 
in counties and cities are entitled, after taking preliminary steps, 
to vote whether they wish to have license or no license within the 
said counties or cities for the next three years, a bare majority 
deciding the point. Already we hear of counties and cities by large 
majorities ‘ outlawing’ the traffic for the specified time. Provision 
is made in the Act for a return to the paths of license, by means of a 
popular vote, if, at the end of three years, the inhabitants find that 
they are in any way suffering from the absence of public-houses. 

I am inclined to think that the English people will, before very 
long, demand for themselves the same freedom, or local option, as it 
is called, which is already enjoyed by their Canadian brethren. It 
has been recommended by the report of the Committee of Convocation 
above alluded to. They said they were of opinion that ‘a legal power 
of restraining the issue or renewal of licenses should be placed in the 
hands of the persons most deeply interested and affected—namely, 
the inhabitants themselves—who are entitled to protection from the 
injurious consequences of the present system.’ The importance of 
this suggestion was strongly pressed on the attention of the arch- 
bishops and bishops by a memorial which was ultimately signed by 
about 14,000 of the clergy of the Church of England, the Bishop 
of Peterborough at the same time expressing his ‘deep and hearty 
concurrence in the object of the memorialists.’ 

A measure drawn on these lines would seem to make very little 
alteration in existing licensing arrangements, and would, at the same 
time, afford an opportunity to districts to try a system which has 
uniformly been found beneficial where it has been tried. Such a 
measure would imply no want of confidence in magistrates or any 
local authorities. It would not require the constitution of fresh 
corporate or official bodies, would not encumber the statute book 
with any new crimes or penalties, but would simply give a legal 
power to the inhabitants to state to the magistrates or any licensing 
authority whether they wished to have places for the sale of drink 
licensed in their neighbourhood or not. They can indeed express 
their wishes on that point now, but the magistrates are not bound to 
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regard them, as they would be, and no doubt would be glad to be, under 
such a measure as the resolution I have quoted sketches out. At first 
sight one would think that such legislation as this would be welcome 
both to Conservatives and to Liberals. Iwas present at a meeting to 
celebrate the completion of a portion of a small suburb of London, com- 
prising 8,000 people and 1,200 houses, among which there is not a 
single public-house. The Prime Minister was there and said: ‘The 
experiment which you have made has succeeded, and therefore can 
hardly be called an experiment; but in its success are involved the 
triumph of moral virtues and the elevation of the great body of the 
people.’ 

Surely a conservatism of what is good should not shrink from 
allowing other communities to make a similar experiment and to 
win a similar triumph of moral virtues. As to the Liberals, how 
they can possibly agitate warmly for entrusting all rural rate- 
payers with the power of choosing between two Parliamentary candi- 
dates, and yet not allow them to choose whether they will havea 
public-house set up among them or not, is one of those numerous 
things which quite pass my comprehension. Whether either or both 
of the great political parties in the State will soon trust their 
fellow-countrymen sufficiently to leave this matter to their own 
decision, it is impossible to say. I suppose it will depend on the 


strength of the agitation out of doors. The period of aggravated dis- 
tress through which the nation is now passing will stimulate thought 
as to the causes of the misery, and thought will soon bring the 
conviction that while 130,000,000/. or 140,000,000/. is being spent 
annually on an injurious luxury like alcohol,.even though exceptional 
circumstances may give a revival to our trade, there can be no security 


for permanent prosperity. 

I think the 14,000 clergymen are right, politically and morally. 
They repeat the prayer many times every Sunday, ‘ Lead us not into 
temptation,’ and it can hardly be consistent with an honest sympathy 
with that petition to maintain an enormous Government. system for 
tempting the weak and the poor to courses which ruin them for the 
benefit of the strong and the rich. Ifthe plan which their recom- 
mendation suggests be tried and fail, even then no harm will be 
done, but rather good, for one source of controversy will be finally 
laid at rest; while, on the other hand, if it succeed in checking our 
national drunkenness and misery, no words can describe the worth of 
the public benefit which will have been attained. Here, then, is my 
very humble contribution towards an attempt to solve the great ‘ drink 
difficulty.’ 

Let me conclude by relating what occurred at a meeting in one 
of our Northern counties. It was a species of temperance meeting. 
Three excellent clergymen spoke. They harped on the elastic and 
indefinite word ‘ moderation,’ condemning intemperance, but setting 
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up Timothy as their model man morally and constitutionally, 
lauding and magnifying sobriety, but commending the temperate 
consumption of alcohol. When they had concluded, an elderly 
farmer rose and said: ‘ I’ve heard that kind of talk for the last forty 
years, and I can’t see that people are a bit more sober now than when 
it commenced. It reminds me of what I once saw take place at a 
retreat for imbeciles. It is the custom there, after the patients have 
been in residence for a certain time,.to put them toa kind of test 
tosee whether they are fit to leave the asylum or not. They are 
taken to a trough full of water with a small pipe continually running 
into it and supplying it. They are given a ladle and told to empty 
it. Those who have not regained their senses keep ladling away, 
while the water flows in as fast as they ladle out, but them as isn’t 
idiots stop the tap.’ 
Witrrip Lawson. 


Vou. V.—No. 25. 
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ARTISTIC. COPYRIGHT. 


Tue following arguments upon the question raised by the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commissioners who sat to report and advise 
on the state of the Copyright laws, were originally embodied in a 
letter to Sir Coutts Lindsay. He, at the solicitation of the general 
body of the artistic profession, not members of the Royal Academy, 
convened a meeting at the Grosvenor Gallery on the evening of the 
Ist of February, to consider what step should be taken to prevent the 
terms of the Report from injuriously affecting the prospects of English 
Art. I was not able to attend the debate, and my letter was too late 
to serve the purpose of expressing my views. Since then I have read 
many articles on the subject which tend to make me recognise 
more and more the gravity of the danger which threatens the highest 
aims of our profession ; and I feel with increased force that no artist of 
experience, with conscience to recognise his responsibility to future 
generations, dare fail to protest in some form against the incorporation 
in an Act of Parliament of the terms suggested by the Royal Com- 
missioners. I feel, too, that there remains much to be said of a 
kind that could only be suggested by one who has had years of personal 
observation, of too intimate a character to be used in the memorial 
presented by a public institution like the Royal Academy, or in the 
resolutions of a public gathering like that at the Grosvenor Gallery; 
otherwise I would certainly avoid the appearance of challenging 
comparison with the able authors who have written on both sides of 
this question, which can now scarcely be canvassed without raising 
more than professional comment, so wide has the interest grown. 

If the interests of the artisans themselves were not coincident with 
those of the Art, I recognise that there should be no hesitation in sacri- 
ficing the advantages of the workers to that of the work; but, in truth, 
without a due protection of the artist’s claims to the reward which he 
has patiently earned by the sweat of his face, I hold that the good 
of the community itself, of the purchaser of modern works of art, 
of the print publisher, of the engraver, and indeed also of the nation 
and of the age, will be altogether lost. For the highest excellence 
in Art is necessarily of gradual development, requiring great outlay 
on the part of the artist, as he progresses in hisaims. He is obliged, 
for instance, to incur heavy expense for spacious studios with good 
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light ; for purchase of instruments, tools, easels, and other working 
furniture; for books, casts, engravings, draperies ; for the hiring of 
models to paint from, and of servants to prepare his work ; for frames, 
&c., to guard his sketches and drawings. I think, too, we may insist, 
as quite exceptional in its degree, upon the need of travel, and the 
providing of other opportunities for cultivating the taste of the never 
finished student, and for extending his knowledge of the Art of 
earlier days and other nations, and increasing his store of observation 
of Nature. Indeed, in the need of money to conduct the studies of 
his profession, the artist is more taxed than any young man devoted 
to other pursuits; so that, without due payment for his earlier pro- 
ductions, no great-minded worker can do his highest tasks. 

These are no bare theoretic conclusions. Thirty-five years of 
travail in Art, with attentive observation of the careers of my fellow- 
students, have convinced me that a certain degree of freedom from 
anxiety for mundane wants, in the long intervals elapsing between 
the completion of important and saleable works, is imperative for true 
success ; that the reverse condition of life, long continued, brings failure 
inevitable. And since poetic Art is costly in its production, while 
low Art (by which I intend mere prosaic exercise of skill in imitation) 
is very cheap both as to time and money, it is obviously the duty 
of the State, anxious to foster national taste, to avoid putting hin- 
drances in the way of the acquisition of means needful to the creation 
of noble works in Art, and indeed to watch, in all ways, that strivers 
in the earnest contest should not be left under the temptation of 
becoming half-hearted—of succumbing, in part or in whole, to the 
enemies in the field. Nor should they be deprived of weapons which 
their valour has won, with which alone they can act as good soldiers 
in the fight, which—I trust, it is needless to argue here—is as 
serious and loyal a battle as any that the cultivated sons of men have 
to engage in. 

I venture now to declare, not only that the lesser degree of pro- 
tection which artists would have under the proposed new form of the 
Copyright law, would be an injury to Art, but also that the present 
habits of thought about Art, and the law of 1862, make the degree 
of facility for practising altogether inadequate. In short, the dis- 
couragements to good Art are so great, that it is a wonder any men 
persevere in the attempt to lead and elevate public taste; that they 
do not early get led out of the true way ; and, instead, follow the 
golden but devious paths of the uncultured crowd. 

It may be said that certain men, notwithstanding the obstacles 
to success in great Art pointed out above, have surmounted all diffi- 
culties in the end; and this is true—but at what cost has this been ? 
At the squandering of much of the best years of their life in com- 
paratively mechanical work, done to get the money for daily wants 
which they would have already gained had they been fairly paid; 

EE2 
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at the cost to the world for ever of all that creative work which in 
middle life it is the man’s strongest instinct to produce ; at the loss 
of those years which the patrons of the Old Masters competed 
with one another to employ in the highest tasks; for ancient 
talent, even in its immature first fruits, was welcomed in its day, 
and rewarded with opportunity, profit, and honour. The error is 
indeed a lamentable one in a nation that consents to see its most 
able and earnest servants hindered from worthy employment until 
they have already become grey-headed. The great aim should be to 
save the most valuable part of the life of an artist who once gives 
proof of having been trusted by the gods with the kindling spark of 
divine fire; and, to do this, let us study to make such laws for the 
defence of the young imaginative artist that he may find the means 
to exercise his best talent from the profits of his already achieved 
works ; let us dread to stifle by harsh treatment the spirit that makes 
all burdens light. (And here I must say, although I can scarcely 
expect to impress those who do not already know it, that triumph in 
Art under the happiest conditions is not given gratuitously, but sold 
by the gods—as Plato says all objects of desire are—for labour.) Let 
us dread to drive the artist from poetic work to practise the mere art of 
covering the surface of a canvas with a bare, correct representation of 
any given person or object ; but let us so order things that he may find 
freedom to cultivate, increase, and exercise his power of invention, 
design, and composition, without which in some kind a painting is 
but a sign-board, be it ever so well manipulated, and a statue but 
a figure-head carving, notwithstanding the most exact chiselling. 
Surely we have enough of such work, both on canvas and in marble, 
and not sufficient by any means of the work done with more extended 
aims, which evokes from the latest observer tributes of increasing 
praise to the artist, nation, and age. Seeing that it may help to 
explain how fatal would be the change proposed, I hope it is relevant 
here to establish that some condition of things detrimental to Art 
exists at this time. It is proved by the fact that in late years the 
number of works sent to the Royal Academy and other public exhibi- 
tions, dealing with historic subjects and works of imagination or from 
the artist’s own inspiration, have become more and more rare; that 
now the galleries are filled with portraits of persons, facts, or scenes 
in which the least possible time has been expended upon the design 
or soul of the picture, and in which the chief aim is to make effective 
each minute’s devotion to the task; while in sculpture the skill of 
the English artist is too often made apparent only by the chasing of 
the lines and surfaces of the figure, rather than in the development 
of the living soul within. The inducement to choose this lighter 
work is in the saving of days which must be otherwise expended in 
preliminary study of a subject, by reading of authors whose works 
furnish fit episodes for illustration, and in deliberate consideration of 
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opportunities of treatment. This labour is saved, and much of the 
time also, which should be devoted to experimental sketches, both 
rough and finished, on paper and on canvas, in outline, in light and 
shade, and even in colour, except for the sculptor, who should do his 
last preparatory work in clay or wax. 

Burke, speaking of politicians, says: ‘The road to power is that 
which will be most frequently trod ;’ and this is true in the career of 
Art: that which leads only to debt, and inability to be just and 
generous, and which soon even takes away the means necessary to 
pursue the journey, will not, and cannot, be followed by even the 
most enthusiastic —the most inspired—artist. 

It is easy now to see that this adverse condition of things is, 
next to a general spirit of jealousy against any novelty in Art, 
mainly the effect of the present state of Copyright law, with the first 
advance (made in 1862) towards destroying the artist’s right to 
reproduce his own designs, and its toleration of piratical photographers, 
defeating all intended protection for the property of the young artist. 
When a painter, not yet established in the favour of the public, 
wishes to have his work engraved, the publisher refuses to treat on 
anything like terms sufficient to compensate him for the great 
amount of extra time which the working out of a difficult subject 
has cost; with the plea that, if the engraving should not sell, no 
one will divide the loss with himself, while, should it prove a source 
of profit, photographers in number will pirate his property, first for 
exportation and very soon for open sale in England. This, be- 
cause the law makes the prosecution of a culprit cost between 601. 
and 70/., and, as I am authoritatively informed, with no result; 
because the traceable pirate manages always to be a person of no 
property, and on his plea of poverty the offender escapes from all 
penalty but the loss of his camera. In France, where—-may we say ? 
—the Government is, like Hogarth’s King of Prussia, ‘an encourager 
of the Fine Arts, such piracy is treated as a criminal offence with 
imprisonment; and so the photographers are persuaded to make 
terms with the possessor of the copyright before reproducing a 
favourite work of Art, and the author of it thus, directly or indirectly, 
obtains his just reward. Now, with us the piratical trade is so flagrantly 
conducted that one photographer alone was for years sending out to 
America and Australia five hundred copies per week of a single work ; 
and every one knows how throughout England such photographs in 
thousands are sold by shopkeepers as well as by hawkers.’ I have 
often been told that the artist (thus condemned to scarcely concealable 
poverty) should be proud of the opportunity provided for him 
to carry delight to the most distant and the poorest; but I, for 

1 It would be interesting to inquire how much of the profits made by the 


photographs from Mr. Armstead's alto-relievo, the best sculpture yet done in Eng- 
land, was paid to him. 
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my part, would rather see him helped to use the genius which 
God has given him, and which his own early industry has culti- 
vated, in producing new and better works. I speak here inten- 
tionally of young men, who are defrauded of their right to work 
their best, since, up to this day, it is they who have suffered, 
and it is they who will be hampered still more by the fetters of the 
proposed change, because a young man who has the vital principle 
in his work, with much that marks his reverence for the Masters 
which good fortune or choice has procured him, always gives some- 
thing which he for the first time brings to human sight and 
thought. This provokes the voluble indignation of ready writers, 
who excite the world against his work, who conjure the public to 
believe that although an Art Institution may have been so far in- 
different to its reputation as to admit such a depraved production for 
public exhibition, no gentleman of taste will allow the work to dese- 
crate his collection, and make him the laughing-stock of his friends. 
If in the face of a hurricane of such ingenious and malicious abuse— 
and this is no exaggerated statement of facts—some purchaser with 
more than ordinary human independence should go to the aspirant 
for recognition as a future master in Art (so short a time since hoping 
for his first triumph and now dejected with the feeling that the 
whole world, including his own kin, regards his ambition to be 
more than a mere slave in his sacred pursuit as a crime deserving 
ignominy and poverty); if such an exceptional patron should inquire 
the terms on which he could purchase the work of Art, how could the 
disgraced artist dare to ask for a special agreement to retain the 
property of the copyright, which at the moment is worth nothing at 
all? It is true, as the Royal Commissioners discriminately point out, 
that at present, if no contract is made for this on either side, the 
property in the design of the work belongs to no one; but I cannot 
see that the difficulties hence arising give any reason for depriving 
the author of his claim for future compensation. Were it so, the 
injury would be greater than at present; because now, when no reser- 
vation of right has been made, the purchaser of the picture, after it 
has outlived literary vituperation and consequent public prejudice, 
frequently acknowledges the artist’s moral claim to the copyright, and 
voluntarily aids him to obtain the further reward for his labour. Would 
the possessor do this when by Act of Parliament the property had 
been definitely vested in himself? 

The question of the artist’s influence upon the character of the 
engraving done from his works is one also of the greatest importance 
to the public. An engraving from a modern picture, done without the 
artist’s participation, is generally executed in great haste as a specula- 
tion for which a cheap journeyman is employed, and the natural result 
is not of a kind calculated to advance a taste for engraving. Like 
the shoddy cloth, of which lately we have heard too much, it is 
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destined to disgust the purchaser, and in the end ruin the trade; 
and the pity is that in the consequences the honest as well as the 
fraudulent maker will suffer. 

The old masters of Italy, Germany, and of England—if we may 
thus call the artists from Hogarth downwards—have carried Art to 
such a heavenly height, that before its altar the jealousy of nations 
and even the rancour of religious frenzy were harmonised and sancti- 
fied into humble, reverent admiration. The authors of the works 
which have produced such peaceful contentment had, let me point 
out, their copyrights secured to them. Before engraving was general, 
these painters sought to make the safety of their choicest composi- 
tions superior to the accidents of travel, or danger from fire, by making 
replicas of their pictures. Doubtless they resorted to this practice also 
because the first work in each of its stages had to be conducted ten- 
tatively, and at a sacrifice of time and labour, for which the payment 
received for the first picture but ill paid its producer, while the later 
ones, done partly by pupils and by himself when all the difficult pro- 
blems were solved and made of easy repetition, was a light work for 
which the sum paid for the earlier painting became a liberal reward. 
The need of repetitions, to preserve the composition and to increase the 
artist’s first gains, passed away as engraving became common; but the 
right of the artist to repeat his work was still active in England till 
1862. The right of protection for original design was accorded to 
Albert Diirer—a German—by the Venetians, and by the Romans; it 
was accorded in Holland to Rembrandt, and in England to Hogarth 
and his successors, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Wilkie, 
Leslie, and Turner. Without it, what an unspeakable loss the whole 
world would have suffered in precious mirrors of manners and things 
of beauty! If a man works only for one employer, however intelli- 
gent and appreciative, how limited is his ambition in comparison with 
that with which he labours for the whole of his fellow men! The re- 
cognition of copyright, as the artists’ property, had engendered 
among them the thought that they worked not for a single master 
but for the world, not for to-day but for all time; and this spirit 
made Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, Gainsborough’s, and Romney’s portraits 
exquisite and dainty poems as well as faithful likenesses. 

Seeing that the purchasers of these pictures shared the glory 
gained by their happy possessions, and judging from the rapidity 
with which they were all engraved, they wished that the delightful 
designs should be widely enjoyed. I cannot believe that gentlemen 
who have family portraits painted, should desire that family eyes 
alone should revel in the beauty of the work. Indeed, in the numerous 
photographs of ladies exhibited in shop-windows, there is evidence 
that this jealousy is not general, and that possessors of noble 
pictures of their kindred would almost if not quite universally feel 
proud to have such works engraved. The exceptional patrons who 
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objected to such participation of the masses in the delight given by 
their own possessions would have no difficulty in finding professionals 
who would make a special compact that the likenesses should not be 
engraved. I therefore differ from all who concede that, in the case 
of portraits, the copyright should go with the painting, for in this 
branch of Art, as much as in any other, invention, design, and com- 
position of the highest order are needed, and these qualities cannot 
be found in an uncultured or hurried man. 

Much of what has appeared in the daily press is too flippant to 
ask for reply. It is assumed that the artist is suffering from a 
plethora of prosperity and greed, and that it will be wholesome to 
bleed him a little. If I have written to any purpose, it has been 
already shown how false is this idea as applied to those whom the 
change of law would affect. Artists of thirty-five years’ standing have 
either sunk in the eddy, or caught the tide which leads on to tardy 
fortune. To myself, for instance (as I determine to give up reticence 
in this article), the change of law would make but little or no dif- 
ference. It is for future Art, and not the future artist, that I am 
concerned in thus writing. 

Before ending, it might be useful to inquire whether there is 
any ground for thinking artists over-rich. Turner, it is true, died 
worth a large fortune, but he was exceptional in his habits as much 
as in his genius; and, had he been a figure painter, his savings 
would certainly not have been so considerable. Lawrence died in 
debt. Stothard was poor to the last. Wilkie had to abandon subject 
pictures and take to portraiture, because he could not meet his expenses 
by his receipts from the former practice. Constable, Leslie, Collins, 
Etty, Mulready, left fortunes which the most modest tradesman 
would have thought small. I think that in the present day the 
most successful practitioners of Art are fewer than in other professions, 
and that the flourishing artists do not gain more than one-third of 
what is gained by men of the same standing in other professions. 
Therefore, the notion—a new one—that our profession is a pampered 
favourite, can scarcely be advanced seriously. 

The whole lesson to be drawn from this is, that no laws should 
be enacted which would prevent the soul from taking its part in the 
industry of an artist’s life; that all existing laws of mere mate- 
rialistic insight should be removed. If the discouragement, which 
the recommendations of the Commissioners would effect, be adopted 
in law, the poet and the musical composer must equally be taught. 
to regard their inspirations and thoughts as valueless and unpro- 
fitable property. Then the philosophical theorist would find speedy 
proof that the soul is non-existent in this as well as in the next 
world; and we might save ourselves for ever the restless fever of vain 
ambition. 

W. Horman Hunt. 
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Tuer: lies before every man by day and by night, at home and abroad, 
an immense field for curious investigations in the operations of his 
own mind. 

No one can have a just idea, before he has carefully experimented 
upon himself, of the crowd of unheeded half-thoughts and faint 
imagery that flits through his brain, and of the influence they exert 
upon his conscious life. I will describe a few of the results of my 
own. self-examination in respect to associated ideas. 

It was after many minor trials that one afternoon I felt myself 
in a humour for the peculiar and somewhat severe mental effort that 
was required to carry through a sufficiently prolonged experiment as 
follows. I occupied myself during a walk from the Athenzum Club, 
along Pall Mall to St. James’s Street, a distance of some 450 yards, in 
keeping a half-glance on what went on in my mind, as I looked with 
intent scrutiny at the successive objects that caught my eye. The 
instant each new idea arose, it was absolutely dismissed, and another 
was allowed to occupy its place. I never permitted my mind to 
ramble into any bye-paths, but strictly limited its work to the for- 
mation of nascent ideas in association with the several objects that I 
saw. The ideas were, therefore, too fleeting to leave more than vague 
impressions in my memory. Nevertheless, I retained enough of what 
had taken place to be amazed at the amount of work my brain had 
performed. Iwas aware that my mind had travelled, during that brief 
walk, in the most discursive manner throughout the experiences of my 
whole life; that it had entered as an habitual guest into numberless 
localities that it had certainly never visited under the light of full 
consciousness for many years; and, in short, I inferred that my every- 
day brain work was incomparably more active, and that my ideas 
travelled far wider afield, than I had previously any distinct con- 
ception of. 

My desire became intensely stimulated to try further experiments, 
and, as a first commencement of them, to repeat the walk under similar 
circumstances. I purposely allowed a few days to elapse before doing 
so, during which I resolutely refused to allow my thoughts to revert 
to what had taken place, in order that I might undergo the repetition 
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of the trial with as fresh a mind as possible. Again I took the walk, 
and again I was aware of the vast number of extremely faint thoughts 
that had arisen ; but I was surprised and somewhat humiliated to find 
that a large proportion of them were identical with those that had 
occurred on the previous occasion. I was satisfied that their recur- 
rence had in only a very few cases been due to mere recollection, 
They seemed for the most part to be founded on associations so long 
and firmly established, that their recurrence might be expected in a 
future trial, when these past experiments should have wholly dis- 
appeared from the memory. 

It now became my object to seize upon these fleeting ideas before 
they had wholly escaped, to record and analyse them, and so to obtain 
a definite knowledge of their character and of the frequency of their 
recurrence, and such other collateral information as the experiments 
might afford. 

The plan I adopted was to suddenly display a printed word, to 
allow about a couple of ideas to successively present themselves, and 
then, by a violent mental revulsion and sudden awakening of attention, 
to seize upon those ideas before they had faded, and to record them 
exactly as they were at the moment when they were surprised and 
grappled with. It was an attempt like that of Menelaus, in the 
Odyssey, to constrain the elusive form of Proteus. The experiment 
admits of being conducted with perfect fairness. The mind can be 
brought into a quiescent state, blank, but intent; the word can be 
displayed without disturbing that state; the ideas will then present 
themselves naturally, and the sudden revulsion follows almost auto- 
matically. Though I say it is perfectly possible to do all this, I must 
in fairness add that it is the most fatiguing and distasteful mental 
experience that I have ever undergone. Its irksomeness arises from 
several independent causes. The chief of these is the endeavour to 
vivify an impression that is only just felt, and to drag it out from ob- 
scurity into the full light of consciousness. The exertion is akin to 
that of trying to recall a name that just, and only just, escapes us; it 
sometimes seems as though the brain would break down if the effort 
were persevered in, and there is a sense of immense relief when we are 
content to abandon the search, and to await the chance of the name 
occurring to us of its own accord through some accidental association. 
Additional exertion and much resolution are required, in carrying on 
the experiments, to maintain the form of the ideas strictly unaltered 
while they are vivified, as they have a strong tendency to a rapid 
growth, both in definition and completeness. 

It is important, in this as in all similar cases, to describe in detail 
the way in which the experiments were conducted. I procured a 
short vocabulary of words, and laid it open by my side. I then put 
a book upon it in such a way that it did not cover the word that was 
about to be displayed, though its edge hid it from my view when I sat 
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a little backwards in my chair. By leaning forward the word came 
into sight. I also took many petty precautions, not worth describing, 
to prevent any other object besides the word catching my attention 
and distracting the thoughts. Before I began the experiment, I put 
myself into an easy position, with a pen in my right hand resting on 
a memorandum book, and with a watch that marked quarter seconds 
in my left hand, which was started by pressing on a stop, and con- 
tinued going until the pressure was released. This was a little con- 
trivance of my own appended to one of Benson’s common chronographs. 
When I felt myself perfectly in repose, with my mind blank, but 
intent, I gently leant forward and read the word, simultaneously 
pressing the stop of the watch. Then I allowed about a couple of 
ideas to present themselves, and immediately afterwards released the 
stop and gave my utmost power of attention to appreciate with accuracy 
what had taken place, and this I recorded at once. Lastly, I wrote 
down at leisure the word that had been displayed, and the time shown 
by the chronograph to have been occupied by the experiment. 

The number of words used in the experiments I am about to de- 
scribe is seventy-five. I had intended it to be one hundred for the 
convenience of writing down percentages ; but my original list became 
reduced by mislaying papers and other misadventures not necessary to 
explain. ‘The result was that I procured a list of seventy-five words, 
which had been gone through as described, on four separate occasions, 
at intervals of about a month. Every precaution was used to pre- 
vent the recollection of what had taken place before from exercising 
any notable influence. It was not difficult to succeed in doing so, 
because the method of proceeding is permeated by the principle of 
completely discharging from the mind the topics on which it had 
previously been engaged. 

I am particularly anxious that the fairness of the experiments 
should be subject to no undue doubt, and will therefore add yet a 
few more words about it. It may be thought an impossible feat to 
keep the mind as free and placid as I have described during the 
first part of the experiment, when the great change of its attitude in 
the second part was imminent. Nevertheless, it was quite practicable 
todoso. The preoccupation of my thoughts was confined to a very 
easy task, viz., to govern the duration of the experiment. We have 
abundant evidence of the facility of this sort of operation. We all 
of us have frequent occasion to enter heart and soul into some matter 
of business or earnest thought, knowing that we have but perhaps 
five minutes’ leisure to attend to it, and that we must then break off 
on account of some other engagement. Nay, we even go to sleep, 
intending to awake earlier or later than usual, and we do it. In the 
present case, after about two ideas had successively arisen, I suc- 
ceeded, almost as a matter of routine, in lifting my finger from the 
spring stop, and that little act was perhaps of some assistance in 
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helping me to rouse my consciousness with the sudden start that I 
desired. 

Now for the results. I found, after displaying each word, that 
some little time elapsed before I took it in, chiefly because the pro- 
cess had been performed so quietly. If the word had been flashed 
upon a dark background in large and brilliant letters, or if some one 
had spoken it in an abrupt, incisive tone, I am sure that period 
would have been considerably shortened. Again, whenever we read 
a single substantive without any context or qualifying adjective, its 
meaning is tuo general to admit of our forming quickly any appro- 
priate conception of it. We have no practice in doing so in ordinary 
reading or conversation, where we deal with phrases in block, and 
not with separate words. Hence the working of the mind is far 
less rapid in the experiments I am describing, than on common 
occasions, but not much less than it was in my walk along Pall Mall. 

I found the average interval that elapsed between displaying the 
word, and the formation of two successive ideas associated with it, 
to be a little less than two and a quarter seconds—say at the rate of 
fifty in a minute or three thousand in an hour. These ideas, it must 
be recollected, are by no means atomic elements of thought ; on the 
contrary, they are frequently glimpses over whole provinces of mental 
experiences and into the openings of far vistas of associations, that 
we know to be familiar to us, though the mind does not at the 
moment consciously travel down any part of them. Think what 
even three thousand such ideas would imply if they were all different. 
A man’s autobiography, in two large volumes of five hundred pages 
each, would not hold them, for no biography contains, on an average, 
three such sequences of incident and feeling in a page. There must 
therefore be, of a necessity, frequent recurrences of the same thought; 
and this fact was brought out quite as prominently by these experi- 
ments as by my walks along Pall Mall. They were also elicited ina 
form in which I could submit them to measurement. 

The seventy-five words gone through on four successive occasions 
made a total of 300 separate trials, and gave rise between them 
to 505 ideas in the space of 660 seconds. There were, however, 
so many cases of recurrence that the number of different ideas 
proved to be only 279. Twenty-nine of the words gave rise to the 
same thought in every one of the four trials, thirty-six to the same 
thought in three out of the four trials, fifty-seven to two out of the 
four, and there were only one hundred and sixty-seven ideas that 
occurred no more than once. Thus we see how great is the tendency 
to the recurrence of the same ideas. It is conspicuous in the reitera- 
tion of anecdotes by old people, but it pervades all periods of life 
to a greater extent than iscommonly understood, the mind habitually 
rambling along the same trite paths. I have been much struck by 
this fact in the successive editions, so to speak, of the narratives of 
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explorers and travellers in wild countries. I have bad numerous 
occasions, owing to a long and intimate connection with the Geo- 
graphical Society, of familiarising myself with these editions. 
Letters are in the first instance received from the traveller while still 
pursuing his journey; then some colonial newspaper records his first 
public accounts of it on his re-entry into civilised lands; then we 
hear his tale from his own lips, in conversation in England ; then 
comes his memoir read before the society; then numerous public 
speeches, and lastly his book. Iam almost invariably struck by the 
sameness of expression and anecdote in all these performances. (F 
myself went through all this, more than a quarter of a century ago, on 
returning from South-West Africa, and was quite as guilty of the 
fault as anyone else.) Now one would expect that a couple of years 
or more spent in strange lands among strange people would have 
filled the mind of the traveller with a practically inexhaustible 
collection of thoughts and tableaux; but no, the recollections tend 
to group themselves into a comparatively small number of separate 
compositions or episodes, and whatever does not fit artistically into 
these is neglected and finally dropped. We recollect very few of 
the incidents in our youth, though perhaps in old age we shall think 
very frequently of that little. Let any man try to write his auto- 
biography, say between the ages of five and six, and he will find that 
he has exhausted everything he can recollect of that period in a very 
few pages. Let him meet, for the first time after very many years, 
with some friend of his boyhood, and talk over some interesting event 
in which they were both engaged, and of which his recollection is so 
vivid that he believes he can have forgotten none of its incidents. 
He will assuredly find, if his experience at all resembles my own, 
that he and his friend have retained very different versions of the 
same occurrence, that in each case persons who had played an im- 
portant part in it had wholly dropped from the memory, and that 
the conversation will have recalled many facts to both the speakers, 
that had almost passed into oblivion. We recollect the memories 
of incidents, or the memories of those memories, rather than the 
incidents themselves; and the original impression, like the original 
anecdote in the well-known game of ‘ Russian scandal,’ receives 
successive modifications at each step until it is strangely condensed 
and transformed. 

I divided such part of the 279 different ideas as admitted of it 
into groups, according to the period of my life when the association 
that linked the idea to the word was first formed, and found that 
almost exactly the half of those that recurred either twice, thrice, 
or four times, dated back to the period when I had not yet left 
college, at the age of twenty-two. Of those that did not recur in any 
of the trials the proportion that dated previously to the age of twenty- 
two to those of later date was a little smaller, viz., as three to 
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four. All this points to the importance of an early education that 
shall store the mind with varied imagery, and may form just one-half 
the basis of the thoughts in after life. 

The 279 different ideas fell into three groups. Those in the first 
and most numerous were characterised by a vague sense of acting a 
part. They might be compared to theatrical representations in which 
the actors were parts of myself, and of which I also was a spectator. 
Thus the word ‘a blow’ brought up the image of a mental puppet, a 
part of my own self, who delivered a blow, and the image of another 
who received one; this was accompanied by an animus on my part to 
strike, and of a nascent muscular sense of giving a blow. I do not 
say that these images and sensations were vivid or defined—on the 
contrary, they were very faint and imperfect ; indeed, the imperfection 
of mental images is almost necessary to mobility of thought, because 
the portions of them that are not in mental view or even in mental 
focus at the same instant, admit of being changed to new shapes, 
and so the mental imagery shifts with less abruptness than it would 
otherwise do. The effect partakes more of the character of the 
changes in a diorama and less of that of a sudden transformation 
scene. I am not aware that this very common sort of ideas has ever 
been christened or even so clearly recognised before as I think it 
deserves to be; therefore I will call it ‘histrionic.’ I find it to bea 
most important agent in creating generalisations. 

The second group of ideas consists of mere sense imagery, un- 
accompanied by any obscure feeling of muscular tension or action; 
such as mental landscapes, sounds, tastes, &c. I showed, in a paper 
read before the Anthropological Society last year,’ how generalised 
images admitted of being produced. I took a number of portraits of 
different persons, who were all represented in the same attitudes and 
of the same size, and I threw photographic images of these, one on 
the top of the other, by a contrivance there described, on the same 
sensitised photographic plates. The result was a picture compounded 
of that of all the different persons; and so much more numerous are 
the points of resemblance than those of dissimilarity in different 
human faces, that the composite picture looked as though it had been 
taken from a real living individual a little out of focus, and who had 
somewhat moved during the process. I then pointed out that ‘a 
composite portrait represents the picture that would rise before the 
mind’s eye of a man who had the gift of pictorial imagination in the 
highest degree.’ It is clear, from the evidence of these composites, 
that generalised images are no chimeras. 

So much for the second group of ideas. The third and last group 
consisted of purely verbal associations, whether the mere names of 
persons or things, or bits of quotations in prose or verse. 


1 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, viii. p, 134; or Nature, May 23, 1878, 
p. 97. 
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The seventy-five words were similarly divisible into three groups. 
The first included such words as ‘ abasement,’ ‘ abhorrence,’ ‘ adora- 
tion,’ and ‘acclamation,’ all of which could be perfectly expressed in 
pantomime, and generally gave rise to histrionic ideas. The second 
group comprised ‘abbey,’ ‘aborigines,’ ‘abyss,’ and the like, all of 
which admitted of sense representation, either by a visual image, or, 
in the case of such a word as ‘acid,’ by some other sense. In the 
third group were the words ‘ afternoon,’ ¢ ability,’ ‘ absence,’ ‘ actuality,’ 
and others of a like abstract character, difficult to apprehend and 
realise, and tending to give rise to purely verbal associations. But as 
two ideas were registered on each occasion, the eight results were 
usually dispersed among all the groups, though in unequal proportions. 

Experiments such as these allow an unexpected amount of illumi- 
nation to enter into the deepest recesses of the character, which are 
opened and bared by them like the anatomy of an animal under the 
scalpel of a dissector in broad daylight. If we had records of the 
self-examination} of many persons, and compared them, I think we 
should be much impressed by the differences between one mind and 
another, in the quality, wealth, and appropriateness of their associated 
ideas, and we should wonder that mutual misunderstandings were not 
more frequent even than they are. — 

I found the purely verbal associations to contrast forcibly in their 
rapid, mechanical precision with the tardy and imperfect elaboration 
of highly generalised ideas; the former depending on an elementary 
action of the brain, the latter upon an exceedingly complicated one. 
It was easy to infer from this the near alliance between smartness 
and shallowness. 

It so happens that my mental imagery concerns itself more with 
aspects of scenery than with the faces of men, as I have rather a good 
memory for localities, and much pleasure in thinking about them, 
while I am distressed by natural inaptitude for recollecting features. 
I was therefore surprised to find that the names of persons were 
just twice as frequent in my associations as that of things, including 
places, books, and pictures. The associated words that formed part 
of sentences or quotations were twenty-seven in number, and tended 
strongly to recurrence. The majority were of good verse or prose; 
the minority were doggrel. I may as well specify their origin. Four 
of the verse quotations were from Tennyson, two from Shakespeare, 
and eight from other sources partly doggrel. Of the prose, five were 
from the Bible, and seven from -other sources, partly grotesque, and 
some of them family phrases. I suspect there is a great deal of 
rubbish in the furniture of all our brains. 

The occasional vividness of an idea is very startling, and I do not 
see my way to explaining it fully ; but sometimes I am sure it is due 
to the concurrence of many associations, severally of small intensity, 
but in the aggregate very effective. An instance of this is the 
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powerful effect produced by multitudes subject to a common feeling 
of enthusiasm, religious fervour, or pure panic. In the few occasions 
on which I have had the opportunity of experiencing such manifesta- 
tions, it seemed to me that every one of the multitudinous sounds 
and movements that reached the ear and eye, being inspired by a 
common feeling, added its effect to that of all the others. When we 
are in the presence of a single person or of a small company, the 
empty background fills a large part of the field of view and dilutes 
the visual effect of their enthusiasm. Nay, the larger part of the 
forms of the persons themselves are similarly inexpressive, unless 
they be consummate actors. But nothing is seen in an enthusiastic 
multitude but excited faces and gestures, nothing is heard but excited 
voices and rustlings. Their variety is such that every chord in the 
heart of a bystander, that admits of vibrating in sympathy with the 
common feeling, must be stimulated to do so by some of them. 

The background of our mental imagery is neither uniform nor 
constant in its character. It changes in colour, tint, and pattern, 
though, in my case, all these are usually very faintly marked, and it 
requires much attention to study them properly. Its peculiarities 
have nothing to do with associated ideas; they appear to depend 
solely upon chance physiological causes, to which some of our ideas 
are also undoubtedly due. 

The usual faintness of highly generalised ideas is forcibly brought 
home to us by the sudden increase of vividness that our conception of 
a substantive is sure to receive when an adjective is joined to it that 
limits the generalisation. Thus it is very difficult to form a mental 
conception corresponding to the word ‘ afternoon ;’ but if we hear the 
words ‘a wet afternoon, a mental picture arises at once, that has a 
fair amount of definition. If, however, we take a step further and 
expand the phrase to ‘a wet afternoon in a country house,’ the mind 
becomes crowded with imagery. 

The more we exercise our reason, the more we are obliged to deal 
with the higher order of generalisations and the less with visual 
imagery ; consequently our power of seeing the latter becomes blunted 
by disuse. Probably, also, the mind becomes less able to picture things 
to itself as we advance in age. Iam sure there is wide difference 
between my mental imagery now and what it was when I was a 
child. It was then as vivid and as gorgeous as in a dream. 

It is a perfect marvel to me, when watching the working of my 
mind, to find how faintly I realise the meaning of the words I hear 
or read, utter or write. If our brain work had been limited to that 
part of it which lies well within our consciousness, I do not see how 
our intellectual performances would rise much. above the level of those 
of idiots. For instance, I just now opened a railway prospectus, and 
the following words caught my eye, the purport of which was taken 
in block—‘ An agreement will be submitted for the consideration and 
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approval of the proprietors on Friday next ’—yet I am certain that I 
had not, and I doubt if I could easily obtain, a good general idea 
corresponding to any one of the six principal words in the passage, 
‘agreement,’ ‘submitted,’ ‘ consideration,’ ‘ approval,’ ‘ proprietors,’ 
and ‘Friday.’ If I puzzle over the words in detail until I fully 
realise their meaning, I lose more than I gain; there is time for the 
previous words to slip out of mind, and so I fail to grasp the sentence 
as a whole. 

The more I have examined the workings of my own mind, whether 
in the walk along Pall Mall, or in the seventy-five words, or in any 
other of the numerous ways I have attempted but do not here de- 
scribe, the less respect I feel for the part played by consciousness. I 
begin with others to doubt its use altogether as a helpful supervisor, 
and to think that my best brain work is wholly independent of it. 
The unconscious operations of the mind frequently far transcend the 
conscious ones in intellectual importance. Sudden inspirations and 
those flashings out of results which cost a great deal of conscious effort 
to ordinary people, but are the natural outcome of what is known as 
genius, are undoubted products of unconscious cerebration. Conscious 
actions are motived, and motives can make themselves attended to, 
whether consciousness be present or not. Consciousness seems to 
do little more than attest the fact that the various organs of the 
brain do not work with perfect ease or cooperation. Its position ap- 
pears to be that of a helpless spectator of but a minute fraction of a 
huge amount of automatic brain work. The unconscious operations 
of the mind may be likened to the innumerable waves that travel by 
night, unseen and in silence, over the broad expanse of an ocean. 
Consciousness may bear some analogy to the sheen and roar of the 
breakers, where a single line of the waves is lashed into foam on 
the shores that obstruct their course. 


Francis GALTON. 


Vor. V.-—No. 25. 
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A GRAVE PERPLEXITY BEFORE US. 


Many persons—especially practical men, busy men, and men charged 
with the toils and difficulties of administration—are prone to regard 
it as useless and unwise to call attention to ‘rocks ahead’ unless 
they, are close upon us, and unless we have some distinct and well- 
digested remedy or safeguard to propose. Our rulers especially, 
whether executive or legislative, are apt to resent such embarrassing 
and meddlesome forecasting, and to snub and silence the over-anxious 
prophets of danger who indulge therein. ‘Sufficient to the day, 
they tell us, ‘is the evil thereof—let the future take care of itself.’ 

There are several reasons why we do not share and cannot approve 
this habit of thought and feeling, and why we deem it shallow, 
indolent, and noxious. In the first place, dangers which threaten us 
in the future often take their origin in the action or the negligence 
of the day that is passing over us. The long years that usually 
elapse between the seed-time and the harvest of coming mischief 
easily lay vigilance to sleep, and fan us into a false security which 
is full of peril. Then difficulties, which might have been readily 
met and conquered if boldly faced as soon as they were perceived, grow 
into giants if denied by the reckless, or hidden from the blind, or fled 
from by the cowardly. We may be torn to pieces by the eagle which 
we could have smashed in the egg, or by the tiger which it would 
have been easy to grapple with while yet a cub. Rocks ahead, which 
mean shipwreck if unobserved by the look-out man on the prow or at 
the masthead, are without risk if recognised in time for the vessel to 
cast anchor or to alter her course. To drop metaphor, adminis- 
trative dangers may be creeping upon our nation with rapid steps, 
silent and insidious and therefore practically unnoticed, which it is 
not even now too early to confront—or, at least, to consider coolly 
and searchingly how we propose to confront them when they can no 
longer be neglected or ignored. 

There are two other reasons why the observation and deli- 
beration I am urging should not be postponed too long or be 
too hastily or perfunctorily made—especially in reference to such 
matters as I now allude to. The nation as a whole—embracing all 
classes of the community—has more and more of late years taken its 
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affairs into its own hands, and (notwithstanding passing appearances 
to the contrary) is less and less disposed to allow arrangements to be 
made behind its back, or to permit its rulers for the time being to 
act for it without consulting it and obtaining its consent. It likes 
to know what is being done and why it is being done; and since it is 
undeniably, as a whole, both very imperfectly informed and very in- 
adequately trained to habits of reflection, the processes of the needful 
instruction and persuasion are difficult, and the result by no means 
certain. The English people, moreover, are proverbially slow to take 
in new ideas, to alter old conceptions, to arrive at clear conclusions on 
difficult and complex questions, especially on such as involve their 
interests and are not unlikely to arouse their passions or their pre- 
judices. Now, all classes are concerned in the satisfactory and just 
determination of the problem to which I wish to direct attention ; 
and therefore, if it is not to be determined amiss, it is essential that 
time should be allowed for all its conditions to sink into the nation’s 
mind, there to ferment, germinate, and ripen. 

The problem is neither imaginary nor remote. On the contrary, 
it is imminent, practical, and, as it seems to me, peculiarly serious. 
It is not precisely new, but our eyes have been rudely awakened both 
to its gravity and its imminence by some of the events of the year 
that has just closed over us. The many and bitter conflicts of 1878 
between employers and employed in nearly every branch of industry, 
especially in the North of England, have brought it to the front. 
The essence and the crux of it lie in small compass, and admit of 
being stated clearly and with brevity. Distress among the working 
classes has been very general and very severe ; and while much of this 
has been inevitable, and has been due to the disturbed and depressed 
state of trade throughout the world, it has been enormously aggravated 
and prolonged by their own mistaken and perverse proceedings. For 
a great deal of it they have themselves been directly and exclusively 
responsible. Work has been deplorably scarce, but they have made 
it, by their own voluntary action, far scarcer than it would other- 
wise have been. In many instances masters have been ruined and 
their works unavoidably closed and the men they employed have 
been thrown upon their own resources, and not unfrequently reduced 
to destitution, by no fault of their own. But in many other instances 
the men have voluntarily thrown themselves out of work by refusing 
to accept it at the reduced rate of wages which was all their im- 
poverished employers could afford to offer them. They deliberately 
deprived themselves of employment, and their consequent privations, 
however severe, were entirely gratuitous. Of course, therefore, in 
strict equity they were not entitled either to relief from the rates or 
to assistance from charitable neighbours; and, to do them justice, 
they have not usually applied for either. Earnings—and usually 
ample earnings for these times of unprofitable trade and cheap food— 
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were within their grasp if they chose to stretch forth their hands to 
take them; but they preferred to be idle rather than work, except on 
their own terms—which they had an irrefutable claim todo. They 
were within their legal rights, however foolish or short-sighted they 
may have been thus to exercise those rights. So far the problem was 
simple enough—or, rather, there was no problem at all to solve. 

But here the difficulty and the complexity come in. In the in- 
tricate system of our manufacturing industry one set of workmen is 
inextricably bound up with other sets who cannot for any length of 
time continue to labour or to earn a sustenance without them. For 
example, to make the matter clear to outsiders, we will take the 
case of the cotton manufacture. The ‘hands’ in a mill may be 
roughly divided into three classes: the preparers (blowers, carders, 
drawers, &c.), the spinners (whether hand-spinners or self-actors), 
and the weavers. If the spinners turn out on a question of wages or 
of rules, and cease work, the preparers are not needed, and cannot be 
kept on, and the weavers who can no longer be supplied with warp 
or weft must stop also. Likewise, if the weavers strike, neither 
preparers nor spinners (as a rule) can be kept at work. If one class 
of hands quarrel with their masters, both the other classes are para- 
lysed, and the entire machinery is thrown owt of gear, as the phrase 
is, though only one class out of the three is concerned in the dispute, 
and the other two may be in no degree either discontented or to 
blame. Often, no doubt, all of them pull together and support 
one another ; and this is usually true where the question at issue 
concerns a per-centage reduction or advance of wages throughout the 
mill; but it has often happened that the spinners only (or separately) 
strike work, and thus force the employer either to yield or to give 
notice of cessation of employment to the preparers and weavers— 
who are possibly quite innocent, perhaps even disapprove the 
spinners’ action; at all events who may not be accomplices, and who 
therefore technically cannot be said to refuse offered work, but 
have work and earnings both taken from them. This used very 
generally to be the modus operandi in trade disputes (though 
less usual now since the introduction of self-acting mules), and 
made such cases peculiarly difficult to deal with. The embarrass- 
ment was enhanced by the fact that the spinners, being the most 
highly paid class of cotton operatives and having comparatively rich 
unions to maintain them through the contest, could hold out with 
ease, while the weavers and others had seldom such resources, The 
spinners in a factory, again, were comparatively few, so that it might 
happen that perhaps fifty spinners could at their pleasure stop the 
mill, and thus deprive five hundred fellow operatives of their bread.' 

1 Similar divisions and subdivisions of workmen, entailing analogous embarrass- 


ments, exist in most other branches of industry; but I do not quote them, as I 
am anxious to make my exposition of the problem to be considered as lucid as 


possible. 
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Much the same may be said in relation to the weavers, though in a 
more mitigated form. 

It is generally held that all persons and families actually 
destitute are entitled to claim support from the poor rates, however 
that destitution may have been originally caused. It may have 
arisen from drunkenness or habitual misconduct, from waste of ade- 
quate means, from quarrels with their employers which could not be 
reconciled, from incessant turbulence and unmanageable conduct 
which have driven trade from the locality, as well as from accidents 
and misfortunes or outlying causes such as come under the general 
description of ‘the visitation of God.’ Still, if the destitution be 
real, if the applicants be indisputably out of work, and if they are 
provably unable to obtain work by seeking for it, no Guardians of 
the Poor or relieving officers would hold themselves justified in refusing 
them assistance and support. This may possibly not be the rigid 
meaning of the law according to its legal and literal interpretation ; 
but this is the interpretation put upon it by those who have to ad- 
minister it and by the public at large, and this is the practical working 
of the system. The original design of the Poor Law was, and probably 
its strict and formal meaning still is, that the Guardians are to find 
employment for all the destitute—to give them work, or to feed and 
house them in default of work if it cannot be found or made; and, as 
we all know, the real operation of the system is that as soon as the 
workhouses are full (and often long before, for the workhouse ac- 
commodation is notoriously insufficient to meet any extraordinary 
erisis), the destitute are maintained at their own houses by relief 
ordered by the guardians. Nor is this all. In the majority of cases 
they live rent free, for no house-owners dream of turning the really 
destitute out of their dwellings because they cannot pay their rent; 
and the Guardians, properly enough, will not, and we believe may 
not, pay their rent for them. They are therefore, as a rule, housed by 
the landlords of the parish, and fed and maintained by the ratepayers. 
There is no abuse or mal-administration in all this. It is simply the 
result of a recognised legitimate obligation, the normal working of a 
law which no one dreams of disobeying or evading, and which no 
one hitherto, so far as we know, has protested against or proposed 
deliberately to repeal. 

Now, how are the various classes of applicants we have just enume- 
rated to be dealt with? This is no idle, or imaginative, or premature 
question ; for such applicants are already appearing on the scene in 
the iron districts, and the coal districts, and the cotton districts, in 
Wales, in Yorkshire, in Lancashire, in Durham, in Northumberland, 
and this not by thousands, but by tens and hundreds of thousands. 
Let us look only at the representative instance we have chosen, the 
cotton-manufacturing operatives of Preston, Blackburn, and other 
populous hives of industry in the north-west. The spinners, who have 
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refused work and wages for themselves, and by so doing have stopped 
the machinery which furnished employment and support for five times 
their own numbers, might be dealt with in a comparatively simple 
fashion, even if they were obstinate enough to prolong their contest 
to the last extremity, and mean enough to apply for relief when their 
Union funds were exhausted—both of which are unlikely in the ex- 
treme. The Guardians, if endowed with sense and nerve equal to 
the occasion, could sternly send them away empty as voluntary and 
persistent idlers, and, if undeniably destitute, commit them to 
prison for neglecting to support their families. The same stem 
and effectual measure of justice might be dealt out to the weavers, 
if they were the delinquents and the strike were confined to them 
alone. But these are not the difficult cases. What could the 
Guardians do with applicants who crowded the doors in im- 
measurably larger numbers, whose claim was based upon the valid 
and legally unanswerable plea that ‘they had been turned out by 
no fault of their own, that they wished to work, and had applied 
for work, but that, owing to the fault of some other branch of their 
fellow-workmen, the mills were closed against them, and that they 
and their children were starving’? These are no fancied cases— 
they have been seen by thousands last year in Lancashire. Could 
the administrators of the Poor Law refuse their application? and 
would the law sustain them in a refusal? But there are other cases 
probably still more numerous and perplexing—-fathers of destitute 
families who were crying out in their wretchedness for work at any 
rate of wages, who had voted and protested against the foolish and 
suicidal strike, but had been outvoted, bullied, and overborne by 
their younger and unburdened fellow-operatives, and who could not 
keep body and soul together on the miserable pittance allowed them 
by the trades-unions—a pittance dwindling away week by. week. 
How impossible it was felt to be to withstand the supplicating 
claims of such as these was shown in all the towns in which the 
silly conflicts occurred last year, when the masters were constantly 
found supporting the families of the very workmen who had turned 
out from their mills, sheltering them gratuitously in cottages for 
which they paid no rent, and furnishing them with food which 
(under compulsion from their misled associates) they had refused to 
earn. 

Such being the law, or the recognised interpretation and the 
practical administration of the law, what provision or safeguard do 
we possess, or can we devise, against a crisis and possible cata- 
strophe which is already looming in the distance, the preparatory 
causes of which are distinctly and undeniably in operation, which 
may come upon us at almost any time unless foreseen and averted 
by timely precaution, and which assuredly will overtake us if the 
present stagnation in the most important branches of the national 
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industries should continue and increase—as there is every apparent 
likelihood that it will ? 

This brings us to the closing feature of the grave social condi- 
tion before us to which I am calling attention—perhaps not the 
least ominous feature of the whole. Who are the principal rate- 
payers of the districts on which this exhausting calamity has fallen— 
or been brought? Whose property has to provide the funds to meet 
the drain of feeding a starving population, counted already by hun- 
dreds of thousands—soon, probably enough, by millions—starving, 
moreover, as we have shown, directly or indirectly, to a great extent, 
by their own voluntary act? The first fund to be drawn upon, 
no doubt, is the accumulated resources of the trades-unions, the 
savings of the foreseeing operatives— savings, let us remember, con- 
tributed originally with the object of meeting periods of slack demand, 
of failing work, of accidental stoppages of mills and iron foundries, 
of sickness and old age—in short, all the varieties of inevitable bad 
times which are certain to occur periodically in all extensive and 
complicated industries ; but which savings are now habitually wasted, 
at the pleasure of the leaders, in futile and disastrous struggles for 
higher wages than the state of the trade or the redundance of 
numbers will permit. Usually the next resource of those out of work 
consists of special levies from those still employed, avowedly to sup- 
port the strike or the lock-out. These resources, however, seldom 
last long, and can never meet prolonged periods of disaster or un- 
profitable production such as are now upon us ; nor do they ever provide 
adequate maintenance for more than a portion of the numbers affected 
by the catastrophe. It is only a few of the more highly paid classes 
of artisans who have stored up funds sufficient to sustain either an 
obstinate contest or a protracted period of distress. Then, and 
generally not till then, the destitute, or those threatened with desti- 
tution, fall back upon charitable aid, voluntary or enforeed—soup- 
kitchens, relief associations, and, finally, the Poor-rates. The first 
two are nearly always liberal and prompt, and often admirably 
organised, and seldom inquire too closely as to how far the destitu- 
tion has been brought about by the folly or perversity of the sufferers. 
This is the explanation of the fact, so unfairly used by Ministers 
and their defenders, of the small and slow increase of recog- 
nised and reported pauperism. The industrial classes—the real 
workers, especially in the manufacturing districts—do not become 
paupers till every other resource has been exhausted. But all the 
three resources I have named are alike fed and furnished by the 
owners of property in each locality. The philanthropists, the shop- 
keepers, and the proprietors are all ratepayers, and on them the 
burden inevitably falls in the end—and that end, in prolonged crises 
like the present, comes slowly perhaps at first, but comes rapidly at 
last. And this is the special point which I am anxious the public 
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should distinctly recognise. Who, then, are the ratepayers in those 
districts where distress specially prevails, where coal-mines are un- 
worked, where iron foundries are silent and furnaces blown out, 
where factories are shut up, where half-time prevails and spreads 
week by week—and finally, where strikes and lock-outs are the order of 
the day, and workmen by thousands persist in resisting any reduction 
of wages, and refuse 20s. a week because they cannot obtain 22s.? 
These ratepayers consist mainly of three classes—the retail trades- 
people, the shopkeepers, whose profits have been deplorably cut 
down or swept away by the prevalent distress and the consequent 
curtailment of their custom, and who, moreover, are sadly impover- 
ished by the credit they are virtually forced to give,and which frequently 
eventuates in hopeless loss ;—the mill-owners, the iron founders, the 
colliery proprietors, and other ‘ captains of industry,’ whose gains have, 
for some years, been exchanged for losses, and who see their property 
—the result of a life of toil—rapidly drained away, and ruin per- 
haps staring them in the face ;—and the owners of cottage-property, 
who can obtain no rent from the occupiers, who indeed are often the 
proximate causes or instruments of the disastrous scene. 


Now let us sum up all these facts, none of which will be denied, 
and which I believe to be stated without undue colouring or exag- 
geration, and draw from them a succinct conception of the position of 
which they are the salient features. According to the existing law, 
or to the usual understanding and the practical administration of 
that law sanctioned and sustained by the prevailing sympathies of 
the community, all labouring families, however numerous—all the 
working classes in whatever branch of industry—are entitled to be 
maintained at the expense of the property of the locality in which 
they happen to reside as soon as they become undeniably destitute 
or unable to earn a livelihood for themselves, however that destitu- 
tion may originally have been caused or aggravated, and however pro- 
longed the period during which it may continue. At the same time 
the vast extent and variety of these industries, their singular complexity 
and close and intricate connections, render it possible (and by no means 
infrequent) for disturbance in one branch to entail stagnation in 
others, and perhaps for a few scores or hundreds of dissatisfied artisans 
indirectly to deprive many thousands of their usual employment and 
their daily bread—and in such a fashion or under such peculiar cireum- 
stances as to render it practically impossible to ignore or refuse their 
-claims to gratuitous subsistence out of the income or the earnings of 
their neighbours; nay, further, that it has become feasible, and 
not wholly unexampled, for special classes of artisans, by dexterous 
and well-understood if not openly avowed combination, so to assist 
each other vicissim in their conflicts with their employers as to 
render resistance on the part of these employers enormously diffi- 
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cult, costly, and perhaps ruinous, however righteous and even 
obligatory this resistance may have become. So that, strictly and 
practically speaking, those disputes between masters and men about 
the division of the wealth created by their joint exertions, which 
have of late been so frequent, so angry, and so obstinate, are carried 
on under conditions intrinsically and manifestly unfair ; inasmuch 
as not only are the masters heavily weighted in the conflict by the 
enormous costliness of their fixed plant, but are further weighted 
(often actually, always potentially) by the liability of having to 
furnish their antagonists with the means of continuing the strife 
ad libitum. It is as though the defenders of a beleaguered fortress 
were compelled to furnish their assailants with powder and ball when 
their own supplies fell short; or, to vary the similitude, as if the 
besiegers were bound to send daily supplies of food and ammunition 
into the city to enable it to hold out the longer—modes of pro- 
ceeding, either of which would be regarded as alike grotesquely 
inequitable. It is scarcely too much to say that the present state of 
the law and practice virtually give to discontented, grasping, or ambi- 
tious artisans—so far at least as the necessaries of life are concerned 
—a command over the property of their fellow-citizens which has a 
sinister resemblance and approach to the pretensions of Socialism ; and 
this at a time when those very artisans are perversely engaged in sap- 
ping the foundations of that property and waging war against the pro- 
sperity of those fellow-citizens. And we have not been left without 
warning how possible it is, not only on the Continent but even in sober 
England, for dreamers, demagogues, and agitators—often rather 
shallow than distinctly designing or ill-disposed—to organise the 
masses when distressed and unemployed, and direct their hostility 
against the most firmly established institutions of the land. 

As it is, no doubt, the actuality of the position—so undeniably 
inequitable and even monstrous, when thus laid before the world in 
its simple nakedness—is materially mitigated by one important 
consideration, viz. that the sustenance legally claimable by and 
commonly supplied to the destitute is much below what they could 
have earned by regular industry, and therefore would never be 
grudged where the destitution resulted from inevitable circumstances 
and not from their voluntary act. But, on the other hand, the posi- 
tion of the employers is strengthened, it would seem, enormously, 
by the consideration, equally relevant and equally notorious, that 
they never reduce wages and thereby give occasion to the struggles 
in question, unless when they have worked without profit or at an 
actual loss for considerable periods of time—that is, have long handed 
over to the operatives the whole or more than the whole of the 
joint earnings of their workmen and themselves. Nevertheless, 
when we have given both these facts the full consideration which 
is their due, the problem which it behoves the public to ponder 
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and, if possible, to probe and solve, while there is time, remains 
grave, complicated, and imminent. I have been more bent on 
stating it than on attempting, here at least,? to offer a solution. 
Its gravity and its complexity will be obvious as soon as it is 
fully realised. Its proximity will, I think, be plain to all who 
have watched and studied adequately the lessons which the very 
serious industrial distresses and conflicts of 1878 were suited to con- 
vey. These are not yet over, nor are their lessons yet laid to heart; 
and the warnings they are fitted to convey will be most adequately 
comprehended by those who realise at once the increasing influence 
of the operative classes in the political arena, and the warm sympathy 
which, in spite of their grievous misguidance and their perverse 
mistakes, their condition still commands among the thinking and 


stirring classes of the nation. 
W. R. Grea. 


? I cannot but think, however, that some useful suggestions to guide our con- 
sideration of this subject may be gleaned from two very interesting papers that 
have recently appeared in this Review. The first describes the system which 
prevails in France in dealing with the poor and destitute, from which we may 
gather how completely our neighbours across the Channel seem to evade the special 
difficulty I have pointed out in these pages as well as some others, by starting from 
@ sounder principle. They have had, and still have no doubt, embarrassments of 
their own, some of them grave enough; but the particular question regarding 
relief to the families of workmen on strike seems never to have arisen, nor to be 
even contemplated as possible. The second article, on ‘ National Insurance,’ pub- 
lished in the November number, though open to many objections and requiring to 
be carefully pondered, will, I believe, when thoroughly matured and cleared of some 
apparent omissions and defects, be found to contain the outlines of a scheme which 
may open a way out of many of our graver difficulties. 
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THE BANKRUPTCY OF INDIA. 


Five months have passed since an attempt was made to show, in the Oc- 
tober number of this Review, that ifa large amount of official evidence 
and the testimony of facts and figures are deserving of credit, the 
people of India, as a whole, are getting poorer and poorer under 
our administration. Our public works, on which such enormous 
sums of money were expended, have been, and even still are, carried 
on at a dead loss to the population; and the unfortunate tax-payers 
are too frequently forced to borrow at usurious rates to pay the in- 
terest which the Government has guaranteed on these unprofitable 
investments. This by itself is a very serious matter where the bulk 
of the people are so miserably poor. Famines have proved conclu- 
sively that the gravest poverty exists in almost every district. During 
the past twenty years they have been very numerous, and the plan 
which is now adopted, of making the poorer classes of one province 
pay to keep alive the mass of the famine-stricken people in another— 
this process being reversed when the former suffer in turn—cannot fail 
in the end to bring about a terrible catastrophe. For there is grave 
treason to believe that the soil of India is undergoing steady deterio- 
ration in many districts, owing to a variety of causes. The liability 
to famine is therefore increasing whilst the power to support dearth 
is becoming less. Consequently droughts that formerly produced only 
a scarcity, now result in wholesale sacrifice of population and animals. 

As to taxation, it has undoubtedly increased largely within the last 
twenty years, and in the opinion of men of unquestioned authority 
is now so heavy upon the great mass of the inhabitants, that any 
additions to the present burdens would not only be harmful to 
the people, but positively dangerous to the continuance of our rule. 
Above all, the constant drain from India due to a foreign adminis- 
tration, on account of the enormous home charges and excessive cost 
of European agency, renders the accumulation of capital almost out 
of the question, and this—the gravest and, from some points of view, 
most hopeless feature in the whole story of our connection with the 
country—is growing at an increasingly rapid rate. Such, in brief, is 
asummary of the situation. A very poor people heavily taxed in 
proportion to their means, suffering constantly from searcities which 
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the lack of savings converts into famine, a deteriorated soil, un- 
profitable public works, and over all a constant drain of tribute toa 
foreign state almost sufficient of itself to account for the growing 
impoverishment. 

There have now been printed three official answers to the paper 
which contained these statements, and gave the evidence on which 
they were based. One of these, by Sir Erskine Perry, was published 
in the December number of this Review, another by Mr. John Morley, 
written upon materials furnished by Sir John Strachey and other 
leading Indian officials, appeared in the Fortnightly Review for the 
same month, and a third official statement was put forward anony- 
mously in Fraser's Magazine, likewise in December. Now it is at 
least certain that we have in these three articles the full force of the 
official case. Sir Erskine Perry is a member of the Indian Council, 
and has been connected with India, in one capacity or another, for 
nearly forty years. Sir John Strachey is the present Finance Minis- 
ter, and he has risen to that important office through all the different 
grades of the Indian Civil Service. ‘D.’ the writer in Fraser, is like- 
wise an official. As, also, two full months elapsed, there was plenty of 
time to lay the India Office under contribution to prove conclusively 
that increasing prosperity which would completely overthrow the 
whole argument on the other side. 

But whatever else has been shaken, certainly the general im- 
poverishment of the people is admitted only too fully. 

It is worthy of remark also that not one of these writers touches 
the origin and history of famines, save in the most perfunctory 
way. If, as I contend is the case, the last twenty years have been 
chiefly remarkable for the number and the severity of the famines 
in various parts of India—if, as is admitted by Sir John Strachey 
himself, the cost of providing against these recurrent misfortunes 
must be regarded as a permanent charge against Indian finance— 
if they impoverish and weaken not only the population which 
they decimate, but those portions of the country which contribute to 
support the sufferers, surely it was the business of one at least o 
these official apologists to place on record his opinion as to the un- 
precedented frequency of these terrible events. What has Sir Erskine 
Perry to say to this? Notaword. What explanation does Mr. John 
Morley offer, in his forcible and lucid style, of so fatal an outcome 
of our system of government? The subject does not interest either 
himself or his official clientéle. At any rate, not two sentences are 
devoted to the matter. ‘D.’ is equally reticent, though he piles up 
figures on minor points with wearisome assiduity. 

Surely then we have here a very significant and sinister omis- 
sion. Consider this: Although eleven millions sterling are now 
put as the cost of the famine in Southern India; although the 
Government, when it appreciated the facts, strained every nerve 
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to save the people, yet, according to the calculations of the official 
statisticians themselves, 1,400,000 individuals perished of actual 
starvation in that great dearth, Other enumerations, made by 
men who had nothing whatever to gain by exceeding the truth, 
run the total up to at least 5,000,000 in Madras and Mysore 
alone. Nor should it be forgotten that this occurred under cir- 
cumstances more than ordinarily favourable to the saving of life. 
There was no total loss of crop, except over a small area, and 
the means of communication were exceptionally good. To quote 
Lord Lytton: ‘ There are several railway lines in the south of India ; 
anumber of seaports are available on the east and west coasts; 
Madras possesses a better system of metalled and bridged roads than 
any part of India; much of the Bombay and Mysore country is also 
well supplied with roads. There was thus every facility for the free 
action of private trade.’ But, all this notwithstanding, the result 
was that loss of life which we all deplore. Here, then, I say, are 
circumstances which absolutely demanded consideration at the hands 
of my critics. What better evidence of increasing poverty can be 
given than that hundreds of thousands or millions of men should die 
of starvation, with plenty of food to be had for those who could 
afford to buy it? What more deadly condemnation of our present 
system than that the unequalled exertions of the Government, se- 
conded by the resources of private traders, could preduce no better 
result? Take and read the famine reports, examine the arguments 
of the Madras Government against demanding ‘arrears of revenue’ 
from men who could barely keep body and soul together, and then 
again consider how it comes about that men of name and reputation, 
who are so fully satisfied with our existing administration that they can 
afford to strengthen their case with misstatement and ridicule, deli- 
berately turn aside from such terrible blots as these. 

Here, however, I would say, that I desire to reform not to destroy, 
to improve and not to uproot. A foreign Government always works 
at a great disadvantage, but under favourable conditions it may 
possibly confer benefits which outweigh its drawbacks. Our position 
in India is such that we cannot leave it now, consistently with 
fairness either to ourselves or to the native population; but we 
can at least lessen the burden which falls upon our fellow-subjects, 
and, by altering that which is proved to be objectionable in our 
management, render our connection with the country a gain to both 
parties. This, however, is no easy matter, and the vested interests, 
which day by day grow stronger, render the application of the only 
possible remedies more and more difficult. 

I turn now to what has been urged against the general line 
of my argument. Before, however, dealing with such criticisms in 
detail, it may be well to note how far the official views are in 
accordance with those which I have expressed. I urge that the culti- 
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vating class of India is excessively poor, that—owing chiefly to the 
want of capital—it is getting poorer, and that our attempts to im- 
prove matters have too often served but to aggravate the original 
evil. Now listen to Sir Erskine Perry: he has been in India many 
years, and has generally devoted his vacations to travelling all over 
the country ‘mostly at a foot’s pace.’ Better evidence could not be, 
Here it is :— 


The dense population, amounting in its more fertile parts to six and seven hun- 
dred per squaré mile, is almost exclusively occupied in agricultural pursuits. But 
the land of India has been farmed from time immemorial by men entirely without 
a | capital. A farmer in this country has little chance of success unless he can supply 
a capital of 10/. to 20/. an acre. If English farms were cultivated by men as 
deficient in capital as the Indian ryots, they would all be thrown on the parish in 
a year or two. The founder of a Hindu village may, by the aid of his brethren 
and friends, have strength enough to break up the jungle, dig a well, and, witha 
few rupees in his pocket, he may purchase seed for the few acres he can bring 
under the plough. If a favourable harvest ensue, he has a large surplus, out of 
which he pays the jamma or rent to Government. But, on the first failure of the 
periodical rains, his, withered crops disappear; he has no capital wherewith to 
meet the Government demand, to obtain food for his family and stock, or to 
purchase seed for the coming year. To meet all these wants he must have recourse 
to the village money-lender—[ whence, by the way, did he get his capital ?}]—who 
has always formed as indispensable a member of a Hindu agricultural community 
as the ploughman himself. 










































Surely, Sir Erskine Perry, a very ‘ sensational’ statement this! No 
picture that I have painted of the poverty of the cultivator at all 
exceeds it in gloom. In what manner, however, have we set about 
improving the condition of these poverty-stricken people? Hear Sir 
Erskine again :— 


Every Englishman in office in India has great powers, and every Englishman—as 
the late Lord Lytton once observed to me—is in heart a reformer. His native 
energy will not enable him to sit still with his hands before him. He must be 
improving something. The tendency of the English official in India is to over- 
reform, to introduce what he may deem improvements, but which turn out egregious 
failures, and this, be it observed, amongst the most conservative people of the 
world. Some of the most carefully devised schemes for native improvement have 
culminated in native deterioration. 





Why, what have we here? A denunciation of our practice of con- 
tinuous reformation irrespective of native habits and customs, and a 
distinct statement that many such schemes as have found favour 
with officials have but culminated in ‘native deterioration.’ But 
once more :— 





Every ardent administrator desires improvements in his own department ; roads, 
railways, canals, irrigation, improved courts of justice, more efficient police, all find 
earnest advocates in the higher places of government. But improved administra- 
tion is always costly and requires additional taxation. I fear those in authority too 
often forget that the wisest rulers of a despotic government have always abstained 
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from laying fresh burdens on the people. It is, in fact, thechief merit of such a 
government that the taxes are ordinarily light, and are such as are familiarised by 


old usage. New taxes, imposed without the will or any appeal to the judgment of 
the people, create the most dangerous kind of disaffection. But if this is true 

enerally, it is especially true in India, where the population is extremely poor, 
and where hitherto the financier has not been enabled to make the rich contribute 


their due quota to the revenue of the country. 


Now these remarks are made, let it be remembered, by a member of 
the Council of India, in reply to a writer who has not and did not pre- 
tend to have any acquaintance with India, other than could be 
derived from books and papers, and information obtained at second 
hand. They seem grave enough; for we are told of ryots without 
capital vexed with improvements that do not answer, and ground down 
by excessive taxation, against which there is no appeal. Is not this 
astate of affairs which, on any showing, it behoves the English people 
to look into for themselves? is not this a matter where strenuous and 
continual exertion on the part of all of us can alone be of any avail ? 

Even so the gravest point is barely touched upon. This is 
the want of capital. On that all are agreed. The agriculturist has 
no capital, or very little, and, so far as can be judged, the little he 
has does not tend to increase. There is indeed but too much reason 
to believe that the entire capital of India, whether for the improve- 
ment of agriculture or for any other purpose, is dwindling year by 
year. The economical drain which has been so often disputed, and 
on many occasions entirely denied, is at last admitted by the 
present Finance Minister of India, Sir John Strachey himself, to 
the amount of 20,000,000/. It is reckoned by others, who have 
closely studied the subject, at a much larger sum. But even those 
figures are surely sufficient to cause deep alarm to all who consider 
that the growing welfare of India is not only desirable from the 
point of view of humanity, but because it would beyond question 
give more employment to our own people at home. 20,000,000/. 
taken out of India for England, means that the whole of the land 
revenue of our territory leaves the country—means that nearly one- 
third of the total exports of 190,000,000 people meets with no 
return. Can we wonder that the yearly drain of such a sum from so 
poor a country as Sir Erskine Perry describes, has the effect of re- 
ducing the unfortunate cultivators and labourers to a lower and yet 
lower state of poverty and hopelessness ? We cannot; and ‘ D.’ admits 
what must be the natural consequences of the mistaken attempts at 
improvement, the continuous denudation of forests, and the over- 
Europeanising of the administration—the probable deterioration of 
the soil over large portions of India. What these various admis- 
sions amount to, what these now established facts portend, will appear 


in the following pages. 
In endeavouring to show the poverty of the people of India as 
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compared with the condition of the people of Great Britain, the sum 
of 300,000,000/. was taken, with the sanction, as noticed above, of 
two of the highest official authorities, to represent the total gross 
income of 190,000,000 inhabitants; and the able writer in the 
Quarterly Review for January 1871 arrives at pretty nearly the 
same figures by an entirely independent route. Upon this single point, 
which is but one out of many that tell in the same direction, the 
main stress of the official argument has been laid. Mr. Caird—so Sir 
Erskine Perry and Mr. John Morley triumphantly insist—at once 
proved, as ‘C.’ in the Z%mes, that I was utterly wrong, and my ‘ pessi- 
mist’ views were entirely incorrect, inasmuch as I had ‘ committed 
the error of arguing from an English money value at the place of 
production, upon articles of consumption, the true value of which is 
their food-sustaining power to the people who consume them.’ I am 
invited therefore to proclaim myself ‘ conscience-stricken’ at this 
‘overwhelming refutation, and am called upon to admit that my 
inference is ‘ purely nonsensical.’ But, as I immediately pointed out 
in reply, I made no such blunder, nor anything at all like it. This will 
very presently appear, and then perhaps I too may ask for a little 
contrition, I too may demand that such misrepresentations should be 
withdrawn and disavowed. 

For how stand the facts? The test was applied to the Punjab, 
the richest province in all India with the exception of a few 
districts in Bengal. In such terrible haste, however, was the 
newly appointed Famine Commissioner to make the best of his 
way from the India Office to Printing-House Square with his 
‘overwhelming refutation’ in his pocket, that he, a professional 
agriculturist of . the highest note, absolutely forgot to make 
any deduction whatever for seed grain or to take account of 
the amount of corn necessary for the cattle, in his calculation 
of what was available for the sustenance of 17,000,000 human 
beings in the Punjab. One would have supposed that, after such 
astounding oversights as these, a man like Mr. John Morley would have 
been slow to adopt Mr. Caird’s conclusions without further exami- 
nation, and that Sir Erskine Perry might have told off a few India 
Office clerks if only to save him from overstating his case. Not so. 
It is even asserted in the official argument which the former writer 
has fathered, that bullocks in India do not have feeds of corn, and 
that ‘ practically hardly any part of the human food-supply goes to 
the cattle.’ Will it be believed that this is absolutely erroneous? 
Would any one imagine, on looking at that assertion, that there is 
not a single well-kept horse, bullock, milch-cow, camel, or donkey in 
the Punjab but gets grain when in work? Yet this is undoubtedly 
the fact. And there are in the Punjab 6,000,000 cattle and horses. 
In checking Mr. Caird’s calculation, therefore, by the light of his 
own statistics, this important error must be constantly remembered, 
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as the horses and cattle of the Punjab may be neglected in the same 
way—and in the same way only—as similar animals in England 
when considering the quantity of food at the disposal of the country. 

Mr. Caird says that, after allowance is made for taxation, the native 
of the Punjab has 2 lbs. of grain a day per head, ‘ which is more than 
twice the amount consumed per head in England.’ Another English 
agriculturist at once pointed out, in a letter to me, that this was 
manifestly incorrect, and that Mr. Caird had even omitted to deduct 
the chaff from the weight of Punjab grain. By Mr. Caird’s own 
figures, too, given in his book on The Landed Interest and the 
Supply of Food, the total amount of corn annually consumed in 
the British Islands is put at 280,000,000 cwts., which, for a popu- 
lation of 33,500,000, would give 2 lbs. 9 ozs. a day, instead of 
the less than 1 lb. a day used by Mr. Caird for the purpose of 
controversy. No doubt a deduction must be made for so much of 
the inferior grains used for the cattle, horses, &c., as in the Punjab, 
and a portion of the barley which is malted; but, on the other 
hand, there are 116,000,000 cwts. of potatoes apart from other 
vegetables, which allow for an additional 17 ozs. of potatoes per head 
per day. Thus, allowing nothing for the 4} ozs. of meat and the 
ounce of cheese and butter, also tabulated by Mr. Caird, the English- 
man has for consumption 2 lbs. 9 ozs. of corn and 1 lb. 1 oz. of 
potatoes a day against the 2 lbs. per head for the Punjabee, much of 
which consists of very inferior grains. So much for Mr. Caird’s 
statement, adopted and enforced by official authority. 

A further examination of his calculation would show that it is un- - 
trustworthy from one end to the other. The gaol rate of diet I will 
not insist upon. Nevertheless, it is above that which the great mass 
of Punjabee labourers can afford ; and none can doubt that even in the 
Punjab, which may be fairly called the ‘garden of India,’ the con- 
dition of the mass of the people is not very satisfactory, or that 
pressure brings them at once within the grip of starvation and 
famine. That such pressure occurs but rarely is due to the natural 
fertility of the soil and the abundant supply of water. Nor should 
it be overlooked that the produce of the country, estimated at the 
highest rates, shows a miserably small income, though prices are 
taken on the spot. When 40s. or even 50s. per head of agricultural 
produce is apportioned to the supply of the various appurtenances of 
life—for the people do not deal merely by barter, and taxation, at any 
rate, is raised in money—the Punjabee has little overplus left for other 
purposes when his most ordinary wants are supplied. To say that I 
have made an error in assuming the common value of the rupee as 
a basis of calculation is a serious mistake. The absurdity, such as 
there is, does not rest with me. How dangerous also large exports 
of food-grains may be even here has been seen recently from the éffect 
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produced in the southern districts of this comparatively prosperous 
province. 
But, taking another part of India, what in any other country 
would be the value of the grain called kesari, which is said by the 
_ Official reports to be very unwholesome, producing loin-palsy, and yet 
is largely eaten by the peasantry because they can afford nothing 
else? Surely the most sensational figures scarcely give a fair idea of 
poverty such as this. Again, turning to the North-West Provinces, | 
find that Mr. Morley argues that grain is frequently as dear as 10 
lbs. for a shilling without producing any distress. 10 lbs. for a 
shilling means 10 seers for a rupee. Once more, therefore, I am 
amazed, as one ignorant of India, at the boldness of this assertion, 
for I find, on turning to the famine reports for 1876 and 1877, that 
when wheat—the dearest grain commonly eaten—rose in price from 
19 seers to 16 seers for the rupee, that is to say when 16 lbs., not 10 
lbs., could be purchased for a shilling, Mr. Edwards, the commissioner, 
writes of Budaon and other districts of the North-West Provinces: 
‘Prospects very gloomy. Agricultural labourers already in great 
straits.’ It was the opinion of many of the district officials that 
relief works ought to have been started immediately. 10 lbs. for a 
shilling is a famine price in the North-West Provinces, the ordinary 
average, if properly calculated, being over 25 seers for a rupee, or 
more than 25 lbs. for a shilling.' I leave it to others to determine 
what such criticism as this is worth. Asis now well known, 300,000 
or 400,000 people died of starvation in these very provinces, which 
had been and were then exporting grain to Madras. The. average 
income of the people in a good year has been taken at over 35s.; 
27s. is the value of the agricultural produce alone. But I never 
pretended that the figures which I adopted were absolutely accurate ; 
I used them merely because I found they were far better than any 
others that were attainable, and because, as Sir Erskine Perry admits, 
the agricultural ‘statistics of India are still shamefully imperfect. It 
may be said, indeed, that although two costly departments are main- 
tained in England and in India, none of any value are furnished to 
the public at all. The very criticisms which have been levelled at 
the calculations I took, lead me to believe that, though necessarily 
rough in some respects, those figures are much nearer the truth than 
I could have imagined possible.? No one, at any rate—certainly not 


1 It isthe more strange that this extraordinary statement should have been made, 
seeing that an elaborate volume of the Prices of Food-grains throughout India from 
1861-1876 was published in June last at Calcutta. This work is now before me, 
and in 1875-76 wheat averaged 24 seers for the rupee, or 24 Ibs. for the shilling, and 
great millet ( jowari) nearly 30 seers for the rupee, or 30 lbs. for the shilling. Not even 
during the great famines of 1860-61 and 1868-69 did either wheat or millet reach 
so low an average as 10 lbs. for a shilling. 

2 Since this article was in type, a letter from ‘ T. H. T.’—the initials are those of 
the late Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab—has been published in a morning paper 
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Mr. Caird—has yet pointed out any error in them worthy of note. 
It is distressing nevertheless to see a question of such gravity as this 
of the impoverishment of India discussed in such a spirit as the 
above statement as to the price of grain bears witness to on the part 
of the great officials who furnished Mr. Morley with his data. A 
very different tone might surely have been expected from the 
men whom some may consider to blame for much of what has 
occurred. 

Once again. It is said with special reference to the North-West 
Provinces—and Sir John Strachey was long Lieutenant-Governor 
of those Provinces—that no matter how severe the scarcity, ‘ the 
agricultural classes are not forced to go to the professional grain- 
dealers.’ Iam told also, with some asperity, that I altogether mis- 
represent the facts when I say—and I take leave here to repeat and 
enforce my remark—that the agriculturists over large tracts ‘are so 
miserably destitute that they come upon the Government relief- 
works at the very commencement of the slightest scarcity.’ It seems 
tome a pity that no pains were taken to refer to works so easily 
accessible as the famine reports before point-blank contradictions of 
this kind are offered to the public on the highest official authority. 
It seems strange, I say, the statement should be hazarded that these 
poor people ‘lived on their own stocks; many profited by the high 
prices, and very few suffered from them,’ when I am enabled to 
oppose a direct official contradiction penned at the time to this 

legation. Thus Mr. C. A. Daniell writes: ‘In the whole division 
(Jhansi) the difficulty which presents itself now is this. The poorer 
class of cultivators, the ploughmen and labourers, cannot get food 
except with great difficulty. The banias close their advances to the 
cultivators, and the labourers have no work to do. . . . When the 
same crop is endangered by drought, the banias close their money- 
bags, and refuse food or its equivalent.’ And similar reports are 
traversing my figures with respect to the Punjab. It is not a little remarkable that 
all the official apologists fasten upon this particular province, and I might fairly 
point out that in so far as the Punjab has been prosperous, it was in consequence of 
the very system of light assessment that has been recommended. Even here, how- 
ever, of late years the plan of raising the land-tax and imposing local cesses has 
been adopted with the usual results. The Punjab is, however, as I have said, the 
garden of India. ‘T.H.T.’ puts the value of the total produce for 17,500,000 people 
at 41,000,0002. for a most favourable year, and makes out that if the whole population 
were fairly well nourished and lodged, there would be a surplus of 6,000,000/. a year. 
Without going through his calculations at full length, it will perhaps be sufficient 
if I point out that he, like Mr. Caird, takes scarcely any account of seed, and that 
even according to his own Administration Report, he greatly understates the cost of 
gaol food and clothing, which last year averaged 46s. throughout the Punjab, It will 
be observed that by‘ T. H. T.’s ’ own figures, the average income per head is only 47s. 
I do not see, therefore, that on this gentleman’s own showing there is such a high 
standard of prosperity in the Punjab, even when allowance is made for women and 


children. In any case, the estimates I made applied to the whole of India, and if 
the North-West Provinces alone were taken, the poverty of the people would be yet 


more conspicuous, 
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forwarded of other districts. In the North-West Provinces, in fact, 
the main difficulty was that there were not stores of food to the 
amount calculated upon, relief-works were not started early enough, 
and the people died of what was, after all, a moderate scarcity. 

But it is urged that the selling price of land in both the Punjab 
and North-West Provinces has largely increased during the last twenty 
years, and the Lieutenant-Governors of these two great provinces gaye 
this at Calcutta as irrefragable evidence of the increased prosperity 
of the people. This by no means follows. In Ireland, under the 
system of cottier tenancy, precisely the same phenomenon was to be 
observed. The competition for holdings increased and the prices 
of the goodwill rose, but the people were getting poorer all the 
time. This, therefore, by itself, is no proof of growing welfare, 
and no other than official opinions are given as to the improvement 
in the appearance of the people. What does not yet seem fully 
understood is that it rests with a foreign Government, whose sub- 
jects are dying so largely of starvation, to prove that the foreign 
rule is in no sense the cause of this terrible state of things. It is no 
answer to these famine-stricken people to put forward merely ez 
cathedr& opinions on their well-being. To say we must spend 
19,000,000/. on the army to keep the country, to urge that we must 
remit 20,000,000/. worth of agricultural produce to Europe without 
return for the services we render, sounds but poor reasoning to the 
miserable cultivator, who is tottering to his death for the want of 
that very exported food. 

‘D.’ seems to have appreciated this in some degree, and has 
devoted himself to showing that the condition of the people is 
improving, in spite of what has been said. One or two instances 
of his method will suffice. For example, the reassessed districts 
chosen in Bombay, so far from being ‘taken at random,’ are among 
the most prosperous in the province. To prove how dangerous 
it is to rely upon this official gentleman’s figures, I need only take 
the table of the increase of cattle in Bombay, p. 790. It is said, 
and I do not dispute the statement, that the amount of agricultural 
stock held by the cultivators is to a certain extent some test of their 
prosperity. Beyond all question, if it could be shown that the num- 
ber of cattle owned by the people in Bombay had increased in 
numbers without any deterioration in quality, this would be by itself 
one strong indication of enhanced well-being. ‘D.’ gives the num- 
ber of cows, bullocks, and buffaloes at 5,723,066 for 1871-2 and 
7,113,376 for 1876-77, thus showing the enormous increase of 
1,390,310 in the five years. But on turning to the Bombay Adminis- 
tration Reports for these two years, I find to my astonishment that 
the 5,723,066 given for 1871-72 are the figures for cows and bullocks 
only, no buffaloes at all being here reckoned, whereas to the total for 
1876-77 buffaioes to the number of no fewer than 1,603,900 are 
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added. The figures for 1876-77 are wrong also by 100,000, the 
correct total being 7,013,376, and not 7,113,376. The true totals 
for cows and bullocks in Bombay are 5,723,066 for 1871-72 and 
5,409,476 for 1876-77. Thus, instead of the increase of 1,390,310 
claimed for Bombay in the five years, there is a decrease in that 
period of .no less than 313,590! What the result of the famine has 
been, I do not stop to inquire, for after this I think I need not check 
‘[.’s’ investigations further. I said, however, that bullocks were 
decreasing in number and going off in quality. I will establish this 
proposition in another quarter. At p. 22 of the Deccan Riots 
Report, presented to Parliament last session, is to be found a com- 
parison of the census of 1843 with that for 1873 for 219 villages of 
the Ahmednuggur Collectorate. What do I read? That during 
these thirty years the cows have decreased by 2,000, and the sheep 
and goats by 16,000. To those who desire to go deeper into this 
question, let me recommend the remarks of the late Mr. Carpenter at 
pp- 69 and 76 of the same Report on the effect of the enhanced 
assessments. In spite of the great impulse given by the Ameri- 
can cotton famine, even Bombay is now again on the downward 
path. * 

I have dealt with these mistakes at some length, for they go to the 
very root of the matter. When the whole official evidence of pro- 
sperity thus tumbles to pieces at the first touch of examination, surely 
Englishmen at home must be satisfied that the affairs of their Indian 
Empire need the gravest consideration, and that mere official declara- 
tions must no longer pass unchallenged and unchecked. There are 
times and seasons in the affairs of nations, when responsibility is 
forced home to those who have neglected, evaded, or abused it—and 
these that we live in are of them. The process hitherto in favour for 
the regeneration of India has been tried and found wanting. We have 
now to retrace our steps, and render our noble dependency a gain and 
a strength to the whole Empire, by a wider policy, resting upon native 
growth under European guidance, not upon the mistaken methods of 
wholesale Europeanisation. 

It is this Europeanisation which is, in fact, at the bottom of all the 
growing impoverishment. We are not only promoting a system of 
absenteeism on a scale such as has never been seen before, but there 
has been until lately an ever-increasing tendency to employ Euro- 
peans in India itself. The large European army, to begin with, 
takes a vast sum from the pockets of the people; but this expendi- 
ture, though it might be greatly reduced,‘ cannot be, of course, 

* The Deccan Riots Report gives, at paragraph 73, an account of the contraction 
of cultivation, which is a singular commentary on the official view now put forward. 


It is worthy of note also that, where the revenue or rental has been paid in kind, this 


contraction is not going on. 
4 Mr. John Morley says the cost of the army marine Xe. is 17,000,000/. and not 
‘nearly 19,000,0007.’ He has omitted to add to his calculation the full proportionate 
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removed. In the railways, however, and elsewhere, every European 
employed takes so much from a native, and still further impoverishes 
the country by his remittances home. Each new machine that is 
imported has the same effect—that of requiring more European 
attendants ; and the value of these improvements, so far as the people 
of India is concerned, is thus heavily handicapped from the outset, 
What was the effect of Irish absenteeism in aggravating Irish 
poverty is now a matter of history. The rent of Ireland was remitted 
in the form of agricultural produce to the absentee landlords, instead 
of being spent among the people or in improving the estates. Taking 
the view that the land-tax of India is also rent, we have the same 
phenomenon upon an almost inconceivably greater scale. All the 
pensions, all the remittances, all the payments for the expensive and 
unnecessary establishments here at home, represent so much deducted 
from the produce of the soil and the possible capital of India, to 
maintain foreigners. Instead of training natives for the works of 
engineering, in which they have always excelled, we maintain a 
costly establishment to provide yet more young Europeans to deplete 
the country. There is not even work for them to do—but still the 
revenues of India are laid under contribution to protect their vested 
interests. 

To go into the details of the various charges would take more 
space than could be here afforded India pays for all, and, being 
wholly unrepresented, cannot effectively complain. If these salaries 
were paid to natives, they would keep the money in the country ; and 
the frightful economical drain, which is producing such deadly effects 
on the people, would be so far stanched. 

What an absurdity, then, is it to talk of taxes levied and used 
in this way as if there were any similarity between a government 
of this sort and a native rule, or the rule of foreigners who lived 
in the country! It is true that we exact less land-tax than the 
native rulers, but we cannot take so much. A native rajah who 
receives his land-tax in kind, and spends it on the spot in sup- 
porting the relatives and friends of those from whom it is taken, 
can deduct a much larger percentage without harm than a foreign 
government which exacts its tax in money, irrespective of the 
season, and uses it to pay foreign agency, or to remit to a distant 
country.” Sir William Sleeman, whose work Sir Erskine Perry quotes 
loss on exchange for home charges, and a portion of the cost of the strategical rail- 
ways. These bring the amount up to that which I have stated. 

5 In his despatch of August 8, 1878, to Sir Henry Layard, Lord Salisbury insists 
upon the modification of the Turkish system of farming the revenue and a substi- 
tution of ‘the arrangement known in Indiaas a settlement.’ ‘The tithe system... 
is condemned by universal experience, and will scarcely find an advocate.’ By 
December 4, 1878, the Turks having pointed out, in the meantime, that such a reform 
had better be tried in the first instance in a peaceful province, Lord Salisbury had 


changed his mind on this point. He admits that the introduction of the settlement 
‘would be attended with many difficulties even in the hands of a highly skilled 
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with high approval, pointed out all this most forcibly more than 
forty years ago; and it is at least worthy of consideration that the 
very men, who, like Sir William, knew most of the natives, and took 
the largest share in bringing about those reforms which all readily 
admit to be advantageous, were most bitterly opposed to that un- 
reasoning Europeanisation of the country which has landed us in our 
present terrible difficulties. It is useless to argue that a Government 
is doing well for a people who are suffering, as the natives of India 
have been suffering, under our rule. Say what we may to the 
effect that one-third of the total gross exports meeting with no 
return represents merely interest on capital supplied by England 
to India in one form or another, India may still pay too dear for her 
advantages. Granted that English administration is good in itself— 
and this I certainly do not for a moment dispute—we have here too. 
much of it for the interest both of England and India. 

It so happens that there is a direct example of the effect of the 
two methods—the one of appointing a very few Europeans merely 
to superintend and improve the native administration, and gradu- 
ally introduce an improved system suited to the people; the other 
to pitchfork Europeans into every office of consequence, and force 
departments and public works upgn the country almost without 
calculation as to their effects. In Mysore the two plans followed one 
after the other. Sir Mark Cubbon administered that province of 
5,000,000 people with four Europeans, at a cost, for the European 
agency, of 13,000/. a year. He used his influence as far as possible 
to check the abuses and foster the advantages of the native local 
administrations, encouraged the construction of public works by 
the natives themselves, insisted on light taxation, and abstained from 
continuous petty intermeddling. What was the result? In 1861-62, 
though Mysore had suffered from short monsoons and consequently 
bad average harvests since 1853, the people were, beyond all ques- 
tion, in a state of the greatest prosperity. Distraint for land-tax 
had become almost unknown. Notwithstanding all this attention to 
the welfare of the people, the surplus for the year was 105,0001., 
and there were no less than ninety-six lakhs of rupees or nearly one 
million sterling in the treasury. These were, indeed, the golden 


Administrator ; and under the conditions which prevail in Turkey, it must be intro- 
duced gradually and with precaution. Jf the assessment is fixed too high, or if, in 
countries subject to failure of crop, it is not modified by a sufficiently elastic system 
of remission, it may be productive of great misery, and may end in fixing upon the 
peasantry the rule of the local usurer, which has been found to be more oppressive 
than even that of the tithe-farmer.’ Whence did Lord Salisbury derive this result 
of settlement? Beyond all question from India, where our rigid inelastic system 
has been too often ‘ productive of great misery’ and has ended ‘in fixing upon the 
peasantry the rule of the local usurer.’ Surely this admission on the part of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, who had only just quitted the India Office after four 
years of almost absolute rule, ought to teach a little modesty to some of our Anglo- 


Indian officials. 
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days of Mysore, and the cultivators were living in comfort, almost 
in wealth. There were drawbacks, of course, but they were small 
compared with the benefits; and to this day the people look back with 
bitter regret to the happiness they experienced under that light and 
considerate rule. 

But soon after this the new methods were commenced in full force, 
The European agency cost 90,000/. a year instead of 13,0001. ; public 
works were pressed on with vigour; the régime of desk-work and 
bureau administration was the order of the day; the surplus dis- 
appeared, and the reserve in the chest was soon drawn out. Mysore, 
which, under Sir Mark Cubbon’s gentle sway, had been the most 
prosperous foreign state under our control, went steadily from bad to 
worse. The condition of the cultivators became deplorable; the soil 
deteriorated, so that, as Mr. Harman’s report shows, the matter has 
become one of the gravest consequence; and now a drought has 
swept away so large a proportion of the population that positively 
the officials whose well-meant earnestness has contributed so largely 
to the catastrophe fail in their efforts to number the dead. 

All this has taken place within a few years, and under the very 
eyes of men, now in England, whose evidence the Government can 
obtain and verify with little trouble. It is not that European adminis- 
tration is necessarily ruinous. That we can see from the admirable 
result of Sir Mark Cubbon’s careful administration. It is not that 
public works are not highly beneficial. These, when judiciously made 
out of savings, enhance, and ever must enhance, the well-being of a 
lightly-taxed population. But when European agency and public 
works are alike overdone ; when foreign salaries and foreign systems 
are imposed upon the population to an extent which savours of the 
very fanaticism of so-called improvement,—then, as we see, the 
result is starvation, ruin, and death—a famine-stricken people and 
an exhausted soil. 

Happily, Lord Cranbrook’s despatch of November 7, in answer 
to Lord Lytton, shows that there is an inclination to remedy this 
great evil. But, as the Secretary of State for India himself points 
out, his predecessors for years past have insisted as strongly as 
himself upon the employment of natives in the Government ser- 
vice, and yet very little has been done in this way I fear that, 
until a law is passed to the effect that only certain great superior 
offices shall be held by Europeans, and all other appointments, 
covenanted and uncovenanted, the berths now held by Englishmen 
in railways, engineering works, and, in short, every department, shall 
be filled up by qualified natives as the present holders drop off and 
leave the country—until this is done, no permanent good will be 
wrought. The influence of the Government should be exerted for the 
future, not as heretofore to find additional employment for Europeans, 
and thus intensify the fatal drain from the resources of India; but 
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to raise the native administrators to the same level as that of the 
native judges, of whose capacity all speak so highly, while insuring 
that a genuine control is exerted by Englishmen not overburdened 
with that excessive office-work that now removes them farther and 
farther from the mass of the people. To develope native talent, to 
encourage native originality in every department, is surely a nobler 
aim than to depress a whole community, comprising one-sixth of the 
human race, by a superincumbent mass of foreigners, who live less 
and less in the country, and therefore know less and less of it. 

One of the saddest results of our present action is the decay 
of native arts and manufactures. According to the testimony of 
officials who have devoted especial attention to this matter, the im- 
poverishment of the country, and the reduction of the native popula- 
tion to one dead level of poverty-stricken agriculturists, are utterly 
crushing out the beautiful native art-work in our territories. The 
statements in Dr. Birdwood’s Handbook for the Indian Court at Paris 
show what a mischievous effect the cheap gaol-work, brought into com- 
petition with the manufactures of honest artisans, has produced upon 
more than one important industry. That we have erred through 
ignorance, and with the best intentions, I cannot say too often; but 
the result is, alas! the same. But the English people are fortunately 
strong enough and honest enough to change their system here, as 
often elsewhere, when once they fully understand the truth. It is 
not, never was, and never could be, their intention that any portion 
of our noble empire should be deliberately sacrificed to a mistaken 
view of its necessities, or that our fellow-subjects, whose increased 
welfare will react so beneficially upon ourselves, should die of starva- 
tion because a thoroughly upright and well-meaning body of men 
have been hopelessly afflicted with an economical craze. No; these 
things will be remedied, and that soon ; and India will yet become a 
source of strength and prosperity instead of an element of weakness 




























or even of alarm. 

I am told, however, by my official critics that India is lightly 
taxed. They are bold men to say it. A bureaucracy acting almost 
unchecked by European, and wholly unchecked by native, opinion, 
can hazard observations with impunity in India, that read strangely 
when put side by side with other official observations in England. 
Here is an instance. Madras is lightly taxed, so lightly that Sir 
John Strachey has found it convenient to raise the salt-tax, in that 
province, in a famine year, over forty per cent. Now listen to the 
Government of Madras itself, speaking about the people under its 


rule :— 










The Madras ryot is very heavily taxed ; five rupees for wet (single crop).and “One 
rupee for dry being his average assessment. . . . Let the extent and nature of their 
holdings be considered. The number of leases is 2,592,064; of these($8,825 only 
are above 100 rupees, while upwards of one million and a quagter are below ten 
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rupees. The average extent of a holding is eight acres, and the average assess- 
ment payable is fifteen rupees or thirty shillings sterling. How are two million 
peasant proprietors of this kind to pay sixty shillings apiece next year, after a 
season of unprecedented calamity, which, in addition to other sufferings and losses, 
has brought about already the destruction of a great portion of their cattle, and 
will cause the loss of many more ? 


How indeed? But we shall take order with them somehow, we 
may depend upon it, and the extra forty per cent. on salt will still 
further improve their position. But, I ask, what sort of administration 
is this which, in the face of Dr. Cornish’s official declaration that the 
poor ryots and agricultural labourers could not even before afford 
enough salt to keep themselves and their cattle in health, indulges 
in such terrible irony as to demand ‘arrears of revenue’ and claps a 
prohibitive duty on a necessary of life ? 

I pass on. I asked, Where is the wealth of India? Not one yet 
has told us. Its poverty is conspicuous enough. Even the most san- 
guine of Anglo-Indians admit that no more taxation can be raised 
with safety ; and if there are those great accumulations what is being 
done with them? They are hoarded, it is said; the people will not 
either lend or invest. Surely this seems almost incredible among a 
population where interest-charges for advances is a subject thoroughly 
understood by every class of the community, and recovery of debt under 
our system is only too easy. All the gold and silver imported into 
India since the beginning of this centuryamounts to only 382,000,0001., 
which is but 2/. per head of population after all, and is assuredly no 
excessive supply of the precious metals for a country which rests now 
upon a silver currency, and where 50,000,000/. of revenue is yearly 
collected in that metal. The import of bullion is at any rate far 
more than compensated by the drain from new resources already 
insisted upon. It is the constant lamentation that neither capitalists 
nor agriculturists develope the country. Yet it has been noted on 
all hands that the agricultural class in particular, the moment they 
are able to scrape a few rupees together, and have a full security of 
tenure, set to work to improve their property. During the period of 
the one great windfall India has had—the American Civil War— 
the improvements made by the people of Bombay in their houses 
and way of life were most marked. Moreover, as showing how bene- 
ficial their prosperity would be to England, a brisk demand for all 
articles of small luxury sprang up at once. The very agricultural 
labourers also, who drag on a miserable existence in India, when 
transported as coolies to Trinidad and British Guiana, speedily save 
money and, in many instances, become well-to-do people. The im- 
pression that they are bad and wasteful cultivators is one which dies 
away, I find, in proportion to the amount of attention the observer 
has devoted to the matter. They cannot save, cannot accumulate, 
cannot improve, because the taxation, and the way in which the 
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taxation is levied and spent, ruin them. There is not a country in 
the world, which, after twenty years of peaceful, orderly, and well- 
intentioned rule, could present so little to show for it in the way of 
increased well-being as India. Its total sea-borne trade, even in- 
cluding that which is carried on between the Indian ports, is utterly 
insignificant for so vast a population, although 150,000,000/. at 
least has been spent in improving communications during the last 
twenty years. What is ‘needed, therefore, are not mere dictatorial 
opinions by high-placed officials as to the wealth and contentment of 
the provinces which they administer, but undoubted facts which shall 
outweigh the terrible evidence of increasing famine to the contrary. 
At present no such facts are forthcoming. 

I now come once more to the question of the public works. It is 
at least remarkable that Mr. John Morley, who must be looked upon 
as the principal official champion, does not touch my argument on 
this head at all. I may take it for granted, therefore, that up to the 
present time the public works, especially the railways, have represented 
a dead pecuniary loss to the country. Now no doubt the guaranteed 
lines are beginning to look as if a profit might shortly be expected in 
an ordinary year; but when the loss by exchange is calculated, this is 
not even yet the case. As to the State lines, the position is far worse ; 
for, as I showed in October, the 17,000,000/. expended on them up 
to the present date does not show a return of even 1 per cent. upon 
the capital. Taking the interest of the money at only 4 per cent., 
the natives of India are forced to lose 500,000. on this single 
investment. But this might have been anticipated. The original 
trunk lines connecting the great cities and centres of commerce, 
although built in the most extravagant way possible, and at a pre- 
posterous cost, might be expected to pay 5 per cent. in time, if only 
by the mere export trade; but these new lines are hopeless affairs in 
the majority of instances, and the prospect of a profitable return is 
remote indeed. Now, however, Sir John Strachey has imposed 
additional taxation to the amount of 1,500,000/. mainly upon the 
poorest class of the people, for the express purpose of creating a ‘ famine 
insurance fund.’ This very 1,500,000/. so levied from the famine- 
stricken inhabitants of Madras, Bombay, and the North-West Pro- 
vinces, is to be expended, not in providing against future famines, as 
the name would imply, but in extending those unprofitable railways 
and irrigation-works which are already so heavy a burden on the 
population. Mr. Morley does not deny this. But can any human 
being, then, understand what is meant by the statement he has so 
charitably fathered? Instead of borrowing 1,500,000. to spend on 
‘ productive’ works, which, all previous experience has shown, prove 
unproductive nine times out of ten, the Finance Minister imposes 


® ‘Tam convinced that the imposition of any large amount of fresh taxation in India 
is impossible without serious practical risk.—Sir John Strachey, February 6, 1874. 
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heavy taxation in a famine year, to apply to this same purpose, 
and then claims credit for extinguishing yearly an equal amount 
of the debt. Verily we have here a scheme for the Insurance of 
Famine, if ever one was set afoot. We drag food from half-starved 
people to build these, losing State railways, and then wonder that 
starvation is perpetuated by the process. Not long since Lord Lytton 
proclaimed that 10,000,000/. ought to be spent in similar fashion in 
the North-West Provinces. I rejoice to Believe that these hare- 
brained schemes are now meeting with a check, and that this 
terrible mania for public works, which yearly absorbs 6,000,0001., 
7,000,000/., 8,000,000/. of the revenue, may shortly receive its 
quietus.’? Meanwhile, however, the mischievous policy goes relentlessly 
on, and endless misery is engendered because Indian financiers will not 
see that to force natives to borrow at 12 to 60 per cent., to pay taxes 
which are invested to lose 3 per cent., is as baneful a superstition 
as ever blighted the fortunes of a people. For this is what it 
means. Every rupee thus foolishly squandered, every anna thus 
wantonly taken from the pockets of the people, is another step 
towards the hopeless impoverishment of the whole country. 

Until we can build public works out of savings from a really light 


7 I must deal briefly with a few of Mr. Morley’s remarks unnoticed in the text. 
(1) In touching on the local and municipal causes (p. 873), the writer challenges 
my figures, but gives none of his own to correct them by. (2) The Sikh Government, 
whatever its drawbacks, levied one-tenth of the salt-tax we get out of the Punjab. 
(3) Mr. Morley says that I am guilty of ‘a singular inconsistency,’ because I extol 
a light permanent settlement as ‘one of my panaceas,’ and in the next breath deplore 
‘the miserable, abject condition of the Bengal ryot.’ Mr. Morley himself can never 
have written this. * The miserable, abject condition of the Bengal ryot’ is not my 
remark at all,as Mr. Morley will see if he will refer back to my article. Iamin favour 
of a light permanent settlement undoubtedly, and though that of Bengal was made 
by Lord Cornwallis with the wrong people, it has been a great boon to the Province. 
(4) If Mr. Morley will examine into the facts he will find that in many districts the 
ryots who had got out of the hands of the money-lenders have been thrown back 
into them by the rigidity of our assessment. (5) How is it, if the North-West 
Provinces are so much improved as Mr. Colvin alleges, wages, according to the 
Moral and Material Progress for 1872-73, ‘ have scarcely varied at all since the early 
part of this century, and after payment of the rent the margin left for the cultivator’s 
subsistence is less than the value of the labour expended on the land’? (6) Indian 
investments are, as I said, almost unknown; and Mr. John Morley himself shows 
what a ridiculously small fraction of the totai debt is held in India. What is more, 
it has decreased of late years. (7) The import of cotton has ruined the weavers. 
When the employment of a whole caste is destroyed, and they are reduced to 
pauperism, I can see, free-trader though I am, that more harm is done than all the 
free-trade maxims will salve over in India in one generation. (8) I put the home 
charges since 1857 at 270,000,000/. at least. But, says Mr. Morley, ‘a large amount 
is, for example, interest on capital which has been most profitably invested in railways.’ 
The total amount so paid since 1857-58 is 28,000,000/., excluding net traffic receipts ; 
or including these about one-fifth of the total, 270,000,0007. Besides, the profit- 
able investment is a matter itself in dispute. But when I read Mr. Morley’s con- 
cluding sentences, his ‘most sombre views,’ his certainty that there is ‘ boundless 
room for improvement in all our methods,’ I wonder what possessed him to come 
forward to champion, in this half-hearted way, the system which evidently he sees 
the weakness of as clearly as I do. 
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taxation, until we have stanched, in part at least, this exhausting econo- 
mical drain, every public work—no matter how promising to start with 
—should be charged as unremunerative, and no further mock surpluses 
should be foisted on Parliament. For they are mock surpluses still. 
The deficits of the last three years have been, as I stated, over 
16,000,000/., and it is futile for the Indian Government to deny its 
own figures, or to claim works as ‘ productive’ on which, by their 
own showing, they lose not less than 3 per cent. Owing to the extra 
taxation for ‘ famine insurance ’ (which, now that the illusory phrase 
has served its turn, is put in, I notice, as part of the regular Budget), 
and an exceptional return from opium in excess of the estimate, the 
deficit this year will probably be a good deal less than was anticipated. 
But who can say that the war now being waged in Afghanistan will 
not cost more than is calculated? Yet further taxation, I repeat— 
nay, the very taxation already levied—is most hurtful to the popula- 
tion and dangerous to ourselves. Unavoidable, therefore, as _ this 
Afghan war was, to lay any considerable portion of the extra expense 
on the Indian exchequer, is both impolitic and unjust. 

So obvious is the peril of the situation, that all sorts of schemes 
are floating about to relieve debt by counting two and two as five. 
But there is no financial philosopher’s stone to transmute the famine 
and deficits of extravagance and miscalculation into prosperity and 
surplus. The total net revenue of India, even now that the extra 
taxction has been imposed, is scarcely 40,000,000/. a year, and of 
this sum little short of one half will be expended in home charges 
alone, when the loss by exchange is taken into account. Apart from 
the gradual substitution of natives for Europeans in all branches of 
administration and management, which, though absolutely necessary, 
must be in its nature a slow process, the only hope of improvement 
lies in persistent economy, in a relentless determination to curtail 
home expenditure, and in the encouragement of those simple native 
methods of agricultural development, which have been so ruinously 
neglected to foster more ambitious but less beneficial projects. Only 
now are we beginning to understand that forests, groves, tanks, and wells 
do moré to enrich a poor tropical country than vast systems of rail- 
roads and irrigation works. Economy must commence with the army, 
the public works, and the home expenditure.* In these departments 
alone at least 6,000,000/. a year might be saved, to the positive gain 
of both England and India. It is needless, however, to point out what 
grave difficulties will be encountered. There will be plenty to cry out 


8 On this point nothing can be added to Mr. Fawcett’s admirable article in the 
last number of this Review. Had his persistent warnings for years past—given al- 
together without reference to party—been attended to, we should not now be in such 
serious difficulty. Fortunately there have been many signs of late that the Govern- 
ment of India at home intends to look closely into the affairs of our Empire, and 
cautiously to introduce necessary reforms. With two more famines threatening, 
retrenchment will indeed have been begun none too soon if commenced at once, 
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at every turn that the ‘services’ are being ruined, because the country 
is being benefited at the expense of the lifelong prejudices of an 
official class. But first let these show that they are in any way 
entitled to a hearing, for at this moment they, and their whole 
administration, are on their trial. What have they done? The results 
of this excessive Europeanisation, and this Pelion upon Ossa of paper 
government, we see. It has crushed the very life out of the people 
we rule. Surely it is high time to try less heroic methods. Every 
thousand pounds drawn away from India unnecessarily to pay ex- 
pensive European agency, pensions, and interest on unremunerative 
public works, is so much capital diverted from profitable investment 
in our dependency, at a high rate of interest—so much taken from 
profitable purchases to be made from our own people. Famines in 
India mean stagnation in England and distress in our own manu- 
facturing centres. When the interests alike of England and of India 
are on one hand, and the well-meaning but mistaken theories of a 
bureaucracy on the other, who can doubt which will have to stand 
aside ? 

It is on this ground that appeal may be fearlessly made to the 
English people, who—whatever a small minority may shrilly urge— 
take pride in the greatness of their Empire, and have the capacity to 
see that the well-being of our fellow-subjects is far more to our 
advantage than a steady decline in their prosperity, owing to a 
system which benefits but few among us. If we cannot keep India 
save by inflicting perpetual impoverishment and starvation upon 
an increasing number of the population, then we cannot leave the 
country too soon. But if, as I firmly believe, we can stay to the advan- 
tage of all, then let us at least begin to correct the blunders we have 
made. It was no economical bigot who proclaimed that India could 
be defended and governed for 30,000,000/. a year, and that every 
rupee spent in addition did but work injury to the population; it 
was no mere sciolist who contended that the cost of the army ought 
never to exceed 12,500,000/. All admit the extravagance, but no 
one as yet has shown the courage and determination to apply the 
necessary remedies. To say that in future India must be governed 
for the sake of its inhabitants, means undoubtedly the displacement 
in the future of many of our own countrymen from offices in that 
country. But we cannot shrink from this necessary change because 
of its difficulty or the opposition it will provoke. Already the first 
steps are being taken, and, as years pass on, our constant endeavour 
must be to secure our position by the welfare, prosperity, and, as far 
as possible, the self-government of the immense population under 
our control. The work will be troublesome, but the end is noble, 
and the reward is sure. Planting a great policy is like planting a 
great tree; we may never live to see it in full vigour, but generations 
to come shall bless us for its beauty and its shade. 

H. M. HynpMan. 











ON EPITHETS OF MOVEMENT IN 
HOMER. 


Some TIME AGO! I endeavoured to show by a copious exhibition of 
Homer’s phrases of colour, that his discrimination of the various forms 
of decomposed light was imperfectly developed, while his perceptions 
of light itself, apart from colour, were highly vivid and effective. It 
is matter of interest to consider as kindred topics the manner in 
which he appreciated other visible phenomena, such as those of form 
and movement. I now propose to investigate his use of epithets in 
connection with movement. These epithets are not only copious and 
diversified, but in some important respects may be called even scien- 
tific: namely, where they have reference to velocity in its several 
degrees, and in the manner of its production. 

Corporeal motion may be considered, first of all, as slow or quick. 
These terms are relative only, and do not rest upon a distinction of 
definable essence. But as darkness offers little material and little 
attraction to the Poet in comparison with light, so slowness is for him 
a trivial and barren subject in comparison with speed. At the very 
threshold, accordingly, we are met by this fact: that slow movement 
has little of particular description in Homer. I do not recollect that 
he anywhere distinguishes majestic and stately movement from such 
as is merely slow. It may seem as if his mind already indicated in 
germ a reaction from Egyptian art, and-its main principle of repose, 
in favour of the principle of motion, which was characteristic rather of 
the Assyrian school. Most certainly we do not find the distinction 
taken where we might positively have expected it, as when Zeus, after 
his interview with Thetis, moves into the circle of the gods. And at 
any rate, be the cause what it may, bradis (Bpadvs), which may be 
considered as the staple expression of slowness, is only used six times 
in the Poems. Its substantive Bpadvrns is also found, but only once. 
Of the seven passages, four refer to the pace of horses. He uses no 
other word to describe the slow pace of the animal. For its rapid 
pace he has, between epithets and phrases, eight or nine. 

The root of bradis is brad, bard; and the meaning of this root 
trig, stumpfsinnig, and the like (Benfey, i. 509). Signifying dull 

1 Nineteenth Century, October 1877. Also Studies on Homer (1858), vol. iii. 
p. 457. 
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and sluggish, it is not akin to bit the root of obrimos, though the 
idea of weight be a middle term between them: for weight may be 
considered on the one side as embodying force ; on the other as re- 
sisting motion by inertia. 

In Homer, bradiis is applied to the mind; but only in the com- 
parative degree (JJ. x. 225, Bpdoowy te voos) and metaphorically, 
Considered as an epithet descriptive of movement between place and 
place, it is at the bottom of the quantitative scale, as w«vs is at the 
top. In the first of these, mass is at a maximum, and the element 
of speed is evanescent ; in the second, speed is superlative, and mass 
approximates to zero. 

This may be the proper place for two remarks before entering into 
the general discussion. 

First. All use of epithets of motion for the mind is, of course, 
metaphorical and secondary. In one very curious passage (J/. xv. 80) 
this figurative movement is actually made the basis of a simile to 
illustrate the flight of Heré from Ida to Olumpos. This will be 
noticed under the term xpaci7vos: but the general inquiry will turn 
mainly upon material motion. 

Secondly. We may take material motion as it is quantitative, 
or as it is qualitative. By quantitative motion, I mean that which 
has reference only to rate or speed: by qualitative motion, that which 
embraces other ideas, such as those of direction, or of intermissipn ; 
or properties of the mind exhibited in motion, or suggested by it. 

I now proceed with the discussion. 

This purely quantitative motion of material objects is expressed 
in the mathematical formula M«QV: signifying that Momentum 
varies as, or corresponds with, the Quantity of matter, or mass, 
multiplied into the Velocity, or time in which a given space would 
be traversed. It is the product of those two factors: and momentum 
is the force which belongs to matter when in movement, and which 
may be spent in overcoming pressure, or in traversing aerial space. 
As a given momentum is thus the product of two factors, it admits of 
being supplied, where M is a constant, by different combinations of 
the two, in each of which the one factor will be greater as the other is 
smaller. Bradis and okis exhibit the extremes of the combination. 
Between these two come other words—namely (@o00s), thoos, (Oodpos), 
thouros, and (é8pimos) obrimos; and the five epithets may be 
arranged as follows in a quantitative scale :— 

1. Okus. Here Q is at its minimum; the mind hardly takes 
notice of it; it may be practically disregarded: and V is at its 
maximum. 

2. Thoos. Here both Q and V are distinctly presented to the 
mind as the factors from which momentum,. or force of impact, 
results. But velocity decidedly predominates over mass or quantity 
of matter. 
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3. Thouwros is the middle term of the series. Here again both 
the factors Q and V are distinctly presented, and each is raised toa 
full height ; each is adequately balanced against the other. If we 
compare thowros with thoos, there is no reduction of velocity in 
thowros. On the other hand, there is palpably a greater momentum 
or force of impact. This is supplied, V remaining the same, by the 
augmentation of Q. The position of thowros may be further eluci- 
dated by comparing it with the next member of the scale. 

4, Obrimos. It will be found that this epithet always implies 
motion, actual or proximate: and it may be considered as the 
precise opposite of thoos. For while the two elements of mass and 
speed are combined, each of them with a substantive, and not an 
evanescent, force, in the two words respectively, mass is as decidedly 
dominant in obrimos, as velocity in thoos. 

5. Bradis is the opposite of oktis. Speed becomes evanescent : 
the motion that remains hardly seems to generate force of impact ; 
which, until the steam-engine came, the human mind had learned 
always to associate with more or less of impetus or stroke. Slow- 
ness of motion is conceived almost as negation of motion, and the 
force of inertia is the residue, the force of momentum not contri- 
buting in an appreciable manner to the idea: for, though present, it 
does not suggest itself through the eye to the mind. 

Let us return now to the formula M«xQV. Let M,a given 
amount of moving force, be represented by the number 12. It is 
required to produce, by the different combinations of Q and V, the 
amount of force measured by the number 12, in the modes indicated 
by each of these five epithets. 

In the cases of okiis and bradiis, what I have called the evanes- 
cent factor may be conveniently indicated by unity. 


M=12=9 V=1x 12=12. 

In bradiis, Q rises from unity to 12, and V sinks from 12 to unity. 
M=12=Q V=12x 1=12. 

In thouros, the middle term of the series, the two elements of mass 


and speed are set in equilibrium to produce the quality of motion, 
and the quantity of momentum, which are required. Therefore 


Q= /12=V= V12; 
and we have 


M=12=Q V= V12x V12=12. 


But in ¢hoos and in obrimos, while each element is substantive and 
appreciable, one is dominant, with a certain range of degree. If 
largely dominant, then we may say, for thoos, 

Vor. V.—No. 25. HH 
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Q=2 and V=6. 


So we have 
M=12=Q V=2 x 6=12. 


If less decisively dominant, as, for example, in the case of a ship, we 


may take 
Q=3 and V=4; 


and 
M=12=Q V=3 x 4=12. 


For obrimos, these combinations will simply be reversed. If the 
object be one like the door of the cavern in Od. ix. 241, we may take 


Q=6 and 9 


If it be the spear hurled in battle, we may take 
Q=4 and V=3. 


The result in each case being 12. 
These numbers do not, of course, describe with exactitude the 


quantities of momentum, mass, and speed, but they indicate by 
approximation and relatively the value of the respective epithets in 


such a manner as to justify us in stating that Homer has conceived 
and applied these epithets in a quantitative scale, and with some- 
thing at least approaching to a scientific arrangement. 

All these words, however, have regard (a) to motion when already 
generated; (b) to motion which is, speaking roughly, uniform, and 
in a right line between point and point; (c) to motion as it is in 
itself, a physical phenomenon, without any regard to the frame of 
mind which it may indicate, or which may have prompted it: except 
that as to the word thowros, which is used for Ares only, it may 
perhaps be argued, even if disputably, that a mental quality of 
impetuosity is implied. But Homer has other words, which provide 
for the signification of these different ideas. Of the three heads, the 
first, or motion as already generated, demands a particular notice. 

Apart from motion already generated, we have to consider the 
mode and conditions of its generation. Of the two factors which make 
up momentum, the one indicated by Q, or mass of matter, is very far 
from making (so to speak) an original contribution to motion, for it 
resists by inertia any effort to stir it, and only on receiving motion 
from without thereby becomes a contributor to momentum. This 
operation, of bringing mass into motion by overcoming its resistance, 
is performed by a consumption of time upon it; and according to 
the greater or less quantity of time required for the first generation 
of the motion, bodies capable of motion present to us another quality, 
that of readiness or unreadiness to move. The body, in which the 
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motion is generated easily and quickly, is called brisk, nimble, or 
agile. These epithets refer to the initial stage of motion; or to the 
repeated actions by which a continual generation of it visibly takes 
place in order to keep up the motion itself, as in the running of a 
man; but the essential distinction is, that the reference is always to 
the generation of the motion, not to the motion itself as between 
point and point. Now the same place which the epithet oktis has in 
regard to motion when fully generated, tachus has in regard to the 
generation of it. Okus has no reference to the generation of motion, 
or to passing more or less readily into it, or to briskness in the efforts 
by which it is sustained, but only to prolonged speed as between 
point and point. Tachiis, on the other hand, is that which starts 
easily into motion, or performs briskly and effectively, without 
laborious and retarding effort, the action necessary for sustaining it. 
Thus the snipe is tachis, from the rapidity with which it starts into 
full speed. So is the rabbit; but the rabbit is not oktis, because of 
the shortness of its run, while the hare is okuis, and the pheasant when 
in full flight ; but the pheasant is not tachts, because of the com- 
paratively encumbered manner in which it rises. 

Thus far, I have been busy with description and allegation only, 
which are not proof; and it is now time to turn to the Poems, and 
show whether and how, in all its parts, the description, which has been 
given, can be made good upon an examination of the many passages 
in which the words are used. 

The most convenient mode of extricating the subject from some 
confusion, in which it appears to have lain, will be by taking first 
the two most conspicuous words among those which have just been 
mentioned. These words, okus and tachtis, have too commonly 
been treated as synonymous. In Maltby’s Thesaurus we find each 
given among the synonyms for the other. The regular Lexicons 
may be taken to represent what has hitherto been ascertained on 
the meanings of words. I find tayvs explained as follows: ‘ celer, 
and rdyos, celeritas,’ in Ebeling, the newest, and as yet unfinished, 
Homeric Lexicon. ‘ Quick, swift, fleet,’ Autenrieth, Eng. Tr. 
‘Schnell, Liinemann. ‘ Like @xvs, opp. to Apadvs,’ Liddell and 
Scott. ‘Idem quod axis fer? Damm. The resemblance of the 
two words lies in this: that neither of them feels the burden of matter, 
so to speak, in its work. The difference of them is, that tachts refers 
to the generation of motion, oktis to the motion when generated and 
in full progress. 

A passage in the account of the chariot-race (Jl. xxiii. 364-5) 
gives ready aid in bringing this question to issue :— 

ot 8 &ka Suéerpynoooy tedioto, 


voodt veav Taxéws. 


The two words ®ka and tayéws, used adverbially together, offer, 
HH 2 
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if their sense be the same, an instance of insufferable tautology. [ 
believe that no such tautology as this is to be found in Homer. At 
any rate it raises the presumption of a clear distinction in the 
meaning of the words; and the general intention of the passage 
readily admits such a distinction. The progress made over the plain, 
the actual distance cleared, with which oka is placed in immediate 
juxtaposition, is one thing: the agile movement of the limbs of the 
horses as they run is another. 

It may be that the Poet means to connect tayéws with voodu 
vey, as he connects @xa with démrpynocov tredioio. So Voss seems to 
take it: schnell von den Schiffen hinweg. The meaning would then 
be ‘ They were fast scouring the plain, or, leaving the plain behind 
them, (having started) nimbly off (véequ) from the ships :’ associating 
tachtis with the start, okus with the top speed. 

Another apt illustration may be found in the application of these 
epithets respectively to the goddess Iris. When discoursing with 
Poseidon, she is addressed in the vocative case, and no epithet of speed 
is used, she being stationary: the phrase is simply "Ips Oed (xv. 206). 
The same phrase is used when she is in the quarters of Achilles 
(xviii. 182). Four times, however, the epithet tachis is applied to 
her (viii. 399, xi. 186, xv. 188, xxiv. 144) ; and in every one of them 
it is when Zeus opens his charge to her to set out on an errand: 
Back’ i01,"Ipe tayeia. Her agility, the effortless ease with which 
the airy being starts, is an idea most appropriate, not only to the 
person, but to the situation. As, however, such an idea has no applica- 
tion to her except in connection with setting out, so we never find her 
called rayeia in any other connection: for when in actual motion, or 
when described by a dominant characteristic, she is constantly a«éa, 
or 1ddas wKéa, Or TOdHVvEe“os @kéa. The epithet okis, in these three 
different forms, is used of Iris in every situation except one: it is 
used of her when she is in flight (xv. 172), when she is in converse 
(ii. 790, xviii. 186, 193), when she is in arrival (ii. 786, xxiii. 198), 
when she is departing after the delivery of her message: four times 
(viii. 425, xi. 210, xviii. 202, xxiv. 188) the line is repeated : 


¢ — «> & > of 2 y » 2. © 
i pev ap’ ds eirovo’ ameBn modas dxéa "Ipis. 


Thus okiis is employed in general description of ber, when her office 
has for the time been fulfilled; and in every particular situation, as 
has been said, except one. It is never applied to her when she is 
actually starting. This is the more remarkable, because twice it is 
given her ere receiving the command to set out (xi. 195, xv. 168). 


és &har’* 00d’ aribnoe rodnvepos dxéa "Ipis. 


But the act of starting is on each occasion kept separate from okvis, 
and expressed in an immediately following line :— 


Bn Ge car’ "Idaiwy dpéwy eis "Icov ipny. 
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It was hardly possible for the Poet to draw more clearly the 
distinction between the use of the two words, tachitis for initial, and 
okis for continuing or travelling motion. And the root of this 
distinction lies in the further distinction, that initial speed means 
production of speed, and the epithet tachus is, as Déderlein (Lat. 
Synonym. i. 168) observes, a subjective epithet; it describes the 
quality in a body which produces speed, agility or nimbleness. 

The opinion, that tachis signifies a subjective quality, is strongly 
supported by the way in which Homer applies it to dogs and to 
horses. It is applied seven times to dogs. Odusseus asks, respecting 
the disabled dog Argos, whether he had been tachts in proportion 
to his figure ; and Eumaios in answer commends his former strength 
and tachutés, or activity. In Od. xxi. 363 (tayées xvves), it is an 
unattached epithet of general description. In the Jliad the passages 
are five. In two of them, the dogs are supposed to be engaged in 
devouring (xvii. 558) the body of Patroclos and (xxi. 89) the body 
of Hector respectively. In iii. 26 they are assailing a lion, that is 
busy in devouring flesh. In xi. 817 they are feeding on a human 
carcass. In xviii. 584 herdsmen, vainly endeavouring to scare away 
two lions from the body of a bull, egg on the tayéas xvas to assail 
them. In all these cases the quality of agility is to the purpose, 
but pure speed is not. Accordingly we have tachits, not oktis. In 
fact, oktis is never applied in Homer to the dog. 

For the horse, oktis, with its cognates podokes, okupous, and 
okupetes, is employed as a staple epithet. , Evidently the horse is 
an animal more fleet than nimble, while the dog of most descrip- 
tions is more nimble than fleet. In the thirty passages of the Iliad 
besides some of the Odyssey, where okus is thus applied, it is always 
for the horse at speed, or at least harnessed and in the chariot. But 
tachus is only employed four times in all: once to the horses of Ares 
when stationary (Jl. v. 356); to the horses of Eumelos, also when 
stationary (xxiii. 545); to the horse Areion in an abstract description 
(xxiii. 347); once only to horses in motion, namely, those of Achilles 
dragging the corpse of Hector bound to the chariot; and perhaps 
it is here so employed because the word okuis would have been less 
proper for horses thus encumbered by a weight to be dragged lumber- 
ingly along the ground. It may be worth remarking that the metre 
would have admitted freely the other use: it runs tayées 5¢ pw Urrrot ; 
it might have run roy 8 @xées irrrot. 

There are still some uses of tachus for living creatures which are 
worth noting, and which confirm the view already taken. In J1. viii. 
248 and xi. 113, we have it applied to the hind, Zragos tayeia, 
mentioned both times simply as mother of the fawn, an image which 
suggests still life. But when we have the deer in motion, such as gives 
Artemis delight, then the Poet changes to okus (Od. vi. 104)— 


Tepropéym kdmpoue Kai @keins eAadoow. 





ae 
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We have tayées applied in Od. xiv. 133 to birds; but to birds 
engaged in stripping bones, and therefore stationary. Twice, in 
Il, xxiv. 292, 310, the eagle of a particular kind is the nimble 
messenger (tayvs ayyedos) of Zeus. This may recall the case of Iris. 
It is, indeed, in a general description of the eagle’s power of motion; 
but where we have, in Od. xvi. 468, dyyeXos @xvs, it is in reference 
to an actual message which had been brought, and which thus sup- 
plied a concrete instead of an abstract image. Okus is applied to 
birds in Jl, xv. 238, xvi. 583, xxi. 253: but in each of these cases 
it is in connection with motion actually performed. 

Among inanimate objects, the most significant use of these 
words is for the arrow. In JI. xi. 478 the arrow is spoken of as 
subduing or crippling a man: in Ji. v. 395 we are told how Ares 
suffered from an arrow: in both cases the epithet is @«vs. In 
Il. xxi. 416 it is again used, when Odusseus takes up the arrow, 
which lay by him ready for the great shot, and discharges it. 
The rest of his arrows, says the Poet, were within the quiver; 
and the lifting with the hand is here given as part of the con- 
crete act. Now the epithet tachtis is remarkably suitable to the 
arrow in itself, because it flies without effort and seems to start at 
its full speed; and it is repeatedly applied in the plural to arrows: 
Il. xxi. 492, Od. xxii. 3, xxiv. 178. But in no one of these cases is it 
for arrows in flight; it is always for the removal of them from the 
quiver in preparation for flight. This cannot be considered part of 
the actual shot; so that it is the subjective quality of the arrow 
which alone is described. Again, Athené proposes that Pandaros 
should despatch an arrow. This proposal is perfectly separate from 
the action: and accordingly the expression is taydyv iov (Il. iv. 94). 

In complete accordance with the view here taken, Homer applies 
oktis sometimes to a ship, but tachus never: for a ship may be swift, 
but cannot be agile or nimble. 

With regard to men, it is to be observed that Homer uses taxyvrns 
for the foot-race in the 23rd Iliad (tayvrntos deOda, v. 740). It is 
not the speed that is to be tested by the reward, but the power or 
faculty of speed, that is to say, tay’rns. In the same way he 
says, in the chariot-race, that Antilochos went ahead of Menelaos, 
népdecw obtt Taye ye (v. 515). Here, as xépdos does not signify a 
performance, but a quality or faculty, so does tdyos: Antilochos 
won by craft, not by superior power of movement in his team. In 
like manner (v. 406) Athené has given tdyos to the horses of Diomed : 
not the fact of speed, but the faculty of speed, or agility. 

Homer does not commonly associate the idea of speed with the 
human animal, which is not well formed for it, and is greatly ex- 
celled by inferior creatures. It is remarkable, however, that okis, 
podokes and podas okts, and also podarkes are given as epithets only 
to Achilles (though Podarkes is the name of a combatant; Orsilochos 
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in the Odyssey, xiii. 260, is podas okts, and podokes is used as a 
description of Dolon in Jl. x. 316). For Achilles they are, beyond 
doubt, favourite epithets. They are used scores of times, and in all 
manner of situations; as for example when he addresses Odusseus in 
his barrack, on the occasion of the Embassy of the Ninth Book (ix. 
307). ‘The reason appears to be that it is part of Homer’s plan to 
adorn Achilles with all that is most rare, as for example his wearing 
gold ornaments (ii. 875) and his playing on the lyre (ix. 186); and 
not merely with paramount excellence in the commoner attributes of 
beauty and strength. Ares was fleetest of the gods (@«vraros, Od. 
viii. 331), and is okws as opposed to the slow and halting Hephaistos 
(Bpadvs, Od. viii. 329). 

But Achilles always has the very highest of its kind. Therefore, 
while the epithets of pure speed, which is the highest idea in the 
matter of movement, are largely given to him, those of nimbleness 
seldom appear, and commonly only as to nimbleness of the feet, not 
of the man (Jl. xiii. 13, 249, 348, xvii. 709, xviii. 2, 354, 358, xxi. 
564, xx. 189, Od. xiii. 261). Only once he is called tayvs, and then 
evidently with reference to the subjective quality of agility ; for it is 
when he is still and in grief, with the Myrmidones standing around 
him (J/. xviii. 69), On the other hand it is the favourite epithet for 
the lesser Ajax: out of a small total number of references, we have 
the phrase "OidAjos tayvs Aias nine times in the Iliad, and twice 
(x. 110, 175) he is called rayvs simply: nimbleness, not velocity, 
being the proper quality of a warrior of his stamp. 

As taxvs thus belongs to a bodily organisation, Homer makes no 
use of it in the immaterial world, but employs okis: yuyijs woos 
ér2Opos (Il. xxii. 325); and again for the departing spirit, dxds 8 é« 
perAdgwv Oupos rato (xxiii. 880). 

We need not be surprised when we find these two epithets applied 
to the same subject; for it may be both fleet and nimble. But, as 
we have seen, each of them is sometimes applied exclusively, and they 
are never applied to the same subject in the same manner, but always 
so as to mark the dominant quality, as in Achilles and Oilean Ajax, 
or with strict reference to the situation at the moment, according as 
action is represented or not, as in the hind and in the arrow. 

Having thus separated, I hope effectually, these two epithets ac- 
cording to their qualitative difference, I proceed with the quantitative 
scale from @«vs downwards to its opposite Bpadvs in the other extreme. 

Both okus and tachus are unencumbered with any sense of weight 
in connection with the movement of the material object. But when 
we come to the word (ods) thoos, the notion of weight is at once 
added. It also differs in the number of its secondary or derivative 
meanings. 

It is right to observe that, here as before, the Lexicons scarcely ap- 
pear as yet to have recorded the true distinctions ; nor do they, I think, 
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clearly exhibit the specific idea of the word in its Homeric use.” Alacer, 
velox, strenwus, celer, according to Ebeling: three meanings at least 
are included in the four words, and no clue to a root-meaning, or to 
the relation which connects the three. ‘ Quick, nimble, active, 
Liddell and Scott. Buttmann, who is usually so satisfactory, ex- 
pounds the Homeric uses of the word at great length; but I cannot 
feel satisfied with the manner in which they are arranged and 
correlated. 

I will first give my own conclusions, and then the reasons for them. 

First, then, we have here the element or factor of weight added 
to pure speed: a compound is substituted for a simple idea. If so, 
it will not surprise us that this compound and no longer one-edged 
idea should lead us out into a greater diversity of meanings, so that 
Goes varies, while @«vs remains at its original standing-point as a 
simple description of speed. 

Next let us consider the admitted derivation, which is from 0é@ 
(see Buttmann, Ebeling, and others). Buttmann indeed doubts 
whether, to meet some of the senses, another root is not required: 
but let us see. The word @ém (used also for the movement of deities) 
seems to designate by preference the hard running of a man. Curro 
vehementer is the meaning given by Damm. 

If this is so, the fast running of a man represents weight along 
with motion, but the speed is the chief idea, and weight is the secondary 
element. The characteristic of it, as distinguished from the idea 
expressed in okis, is that it carries way, as is said of a ship or boat. 
Thus a railway train might be called thoos, for it carries a great deal of 
way: yet speed is the principal idea it offers through the eye to the 
mind. The best English word that occurs to me for describing this 
particular class of movement is a vehement or rushing movement. And 
this I take to be the radical idea of thoos: velocity with vehemence. 

Now (1) that, which rushes, is apt to smash objects on which it 
impinges, and to sever their parts. It does the work of a sharp 
instrument, and thus acquires the cognate sense of sharp, and may 
describe sharpness in acutely angular material form. 

Secondly (2), that which rushes may have passed beyond measured 
into an unmeasured motion. It then has the effect of haste as 
opposed to order, and thus thoos obtains the cognate sense of hasty. 

Thirdly (3), the rush of battle is the proper work of the brave 
warrior, and attaches to him closely, as in the constant Homeric 
phrase érdpovce. The Homeric warrior leaps, springs, or bounds. 
Thus thoos acquires the cognate sense of bold or brave. 

? I hope these words may not appear to imply censure or depreciation. What we 
may expect of Lexicons is that they shall exhibit, in the best manner compatible 
with their rigid limitations of space, all results firmly established by usage, or 
obtained by detailed and special inquiry. This great task they accomplish for us. 


There cannot, for example, be a Greek student in England who is insensible of 
the debt he owes to Deans Liddell and Scott for their invaluable work. 
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Fourthly (4), that, which rushes and smashes, inspires fear; and 
thus thoos acquires the cognate sense of awful or formidable. 

These five senses, the original and the four derivative, will in- 
clude, I think, among them every passage in which the word is used 
by Homer. 

1. That use, which I have called the primary use of thoos, the 
rushing, or moving onwards both with weight and with rapidity, may 
be readily exemplified. For example, it is a stock epithet of Ares, 
applied to him eight times (//. v. 430 e¢ alibi). In the passage 
aamed I do not doubt that a corporal and not a mental quality is 
principally signified: for the Ares of Homer is never described by 
mental qualities unless they be bad ones, which thoos is not; for, 
although it may tend to, it does not include, excess. Buttmann ex- 
presses a different opinion on the passage, but he does not appear to 
have taken into consideration the very marked Homeric view of the 
character of Ares. 

But, out of about seventy places where the word is used in the 
Tliad, fifty have it as an epithet for ships. In the Odyssey it re- 
appears still more markedly as a stock epithet ; and, out of fifty- 
three places, in no less than fifty-one it is applied to ships. The ship, 
then, will probably supply the leading idea. Buttmann observes that 
the meaning here might be sharp in form, from the shape of the 
beak (in voc. § 2). But if the old building of the hull was bluff, 
it seems unlikely that the form of the beak, which is a mere appen- 
dage, should suggest an epithet so dominant, which is sure to signify 
some principal property. This must, then, be found in the motion 
of the ship: and such motion unites the three properties of being 
smooth, weighty or forceful, and rapid. This entirely agrees with the 
application of the word to Ares, the only other case in which it is 
employed as a stock phrase. I think, therefore, that this is esta- 
blished as the staple idea of the word for Homer, and that the other 
senses are derivative and occasional. The two motions give to thoos 
the place I have assigned it in the quantitative scale. And we may 
conceive it as meaning, for the ship, way-carrying ; for Ares, with 
no more than a shade of difference, rushing or vehement. 

It is strongly supported by the grammatical derivative Oods 
(thods). We find this adverb used in eight places of the Iliad: 
which appears uniformly to bear the sense of ‘ briskly ’ or ‘ promptly,’ 
and thus to give testimony, as far as it goes, to the original sense of 
brisk or quick motion. In the Odyssey we have the adverb six- 
teen times: and in two of the passages, which relate to acts done in 
terror (xxii. 19, 364), which Buttmann has failed to observe (in voc. 
§ 1), we may trace the idea of haste. In all the rest the word has, 
to all appearance, the exact meaning which appears in the Iliad. In 
Il. xviii. 40 a Nereid nymph is Thoé, in ii’ 758 the warrior Prothoos 
is thoos, and in Od. i. 71 the mother of Poluphemos is Thodsa. In 
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the first of these we can hardly presume any element of vehemence in 
the idea conveyed ; in the second and third we may. 

The other applications of thoos are as follows. It is given to 
Antilochos, A£neas, Glaucos, Acamas, and several other warriors, 
and also to the Abantes of Eubcea, who are commonly mentioned 
with great favour by the Poet. Here we have the rush of battle 
for the basis of the idea, just as, in the expression, Sorv aya0dos, we 
have the shout of battle. In the case of Aneas (xiii. 477) the two 
ideas are joined: he is there Bon Gods. To both of these notions the 
idea of stout or valiant is proximate; and this appears to be the 
meaning wherever the word is given to warriors. We have it in the 
rallying call of Sarpedon to the Lycians (J/. xvi. 422) retreating 
from Patroclos :— 


, - 
aides, & AvKot, mooe hevyere ; viv Oooi éoré. 


To suppose anything but the direct meaning to be here intended 
(as in the refined irony ‘ now ye are swift,’ 7.e. in running away) is out 
of keeping with Homer’s high estimate of the Lycian soldiery and 
with the use of the lofty word aidws. We may, without doubt, 
render the phrase ‘ be bold,’ ¢ quit you like men.’ 

Next, as that which is in rapid movement while carrying weight 
must always be near to an excess of rapidity, the idea of haste is 


kindred and proximate to the primary sense, and so appears in Od. 
Vili. 38, Oony dreydvere Saira, ‘ prepare a hasty meal.’ 
The other applications of the word are as follows: to 


Night, in Z/. x. 394, 468; xii. 463; xiv. | The (warrior’s) hand, xii. 306; and, in 
261; xxiv. 366, 653. Od. xii. 284. | the Odyssey, to 
The chariot, xi. 533; xvii. 458, | Islands, xv. 298. 


The scourge, xvii. 430. | An arrow, xxii. 83. 


In the first of these cases alone thoos has something of the 
character of a stock epithet. Doubtless the rapid descent of Night 
entitles herto the epithet. Et jam nox humida celo Precipitat 
(4in. ii. 8). But the mere sense of rapid or rushing Night would 
be rather tame and thin for a passage like J/. xiv. 261, where 
impersonated Sleep described how Night was able to save him from 
the resentment of Zeus :— 

aero yap, pn Nuxri O07 droOvpua epdor. 

The spirit of the passage requires, that the epithet should tend to 
represent Night as a personage that even Zeus would be shy of offend- 
ing: say, as dread or formidable Night. This is agreeable to all the 
epithets attaching to Night in Homer; with whom, be it remembered, 
Night is one thing, and moonlit Night is another. With the single 
exception of duBpooin, an epithet always used for Night in relation to 
the supernatural order, all her epithets are of the awful and repellent 
character. Not only is she dvodepy, opdvain, and péArawa, but 
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ipeuvn, epeBevvy, and xaxy. She is in Il. xiv. 260 Oewy Sunreipa nad 
avipov. Thus the rapid rush of Night, in herself perhaps repulsive 
as the enemy of Light, makes her awful or formidable, and imparts this 
meaning to thoos as one of its derivative senses. Such a signification 
is appropriate generally to the passages where the epithet is used for 
Night, and by some of them it seems to be actually required. One 
case requires particular notice. In Od. xii. 279, Eurulochos complains 
that Odusseus requires his crew to remain on board through the w£é 
bon. Here the meaning cannot be rapid, for rapidity would diminish 
the force of the complaint. The meaning is dead, and the reason 
follows at once in v. 285: it is that Night is the parent of storms, 
which are the destroyers of ships. 

The course of the chariot plainly enough belongs to the original 
sense. So does the movement of the warrtor’s arm and hand, in 
hurling the dart (J/. xii. 306). So does the application to belos, the 
arrow of Odusseus, in Od. xxii. 83. It is, however, noteworthy that 
the epithet of movement commonly applied to the arrow in Homer 
is not thoos, but o/tis, which carries no idea of weight. There seems 
to be, as usual, a reason for the difference, in the passages where it is 
found. Here the line runs :— 


év S€ of Hart wie Body Bédos . . 


The Poet is describing the actual stroke, so he takes an epithet 
which adds force to the idea of movement. This okw would not 
have done. We note the value of the distinction in a passage like 
Il. v. 106 :— 
&s ear’ edvyspevos* tov & ov Bédos w@kd Sapaccer. 

Pandaros, boasting of his shot, had just before (v. 104) called 
the dart xpatepov Bédos: but when the weapon had arrived, and 
only its failure is in view, the epithet of force would be out of 
place for Homer. So again in v. 112, where the arrow is drawn out, 
it is okw; but an arrow which does its work, and kills its man, is 
thoon. 

There remains yet one other sense to consider. That which 
rushes with force, smashes and divides: in dividing, it does the work 
of sharpness, and hence thoos comes to signify an object of a sharp or 
cutting form. In the sense of sharpness of form the word is applied 
(Od. xv. 248) to the islands called Echinades, at the mouth of the 
Acheloos. So Buttmann; I think rightly. The sense of rapid, 7.e. 
quickly disappearing from vessels as they passed, is a far-fetched 
meaning. The later name of these islands, as the Echinades, appears 
to show that this was a vertical sharpness, perhaps such as that 
which has suggested, on our own coast, the name of the Needles. 

There remains only the pdoré Oon. This expression occurs in 
a particular case, where the lash was eagerly employed. Its object 
was, either by coaxing or by punishing, to induce the horses of Achilles, 
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after the death of Patroclos, to move; but they remained obsti- 
nately still (xvii. 430). 


ToAAa pev dp udotryt Gon érepaiero Oeiver, 
TOANG b€ pedixioure mpoonvda, modra 8 dpetij. 


What we see plainly and primarily is the eager use of the whip in 
lashing the horses. It is the rapid whip, rapid because eagerly and 
keenly used. But if it be preferred to render the epithet here by the 
word ‘eager,’ this rendering might be supported perhaps by the form 
used where Heré eagerly whips her horses (J1. v. 748, viii. 392). 


o . , « > ee 
Hon S€ paar: Gods érepaier’ dp’ irmous. 


The meaning in all the passages appears to lie balanced between 
‘eager’ and ‘rapid ;’ rapid with force, and not only with velocity. 
Commonly Homer has no epithet for waorvE. When he employs any, 
itis mostly ae, ‘ glittering.’ In xi. 532 he has waoreys Avyupn, 
the shrill, cracking whip. The mode of use is signified by thoos. 

In thoos, then, we have seen a strong, rapid, weighty, but still for 
the most part ordered movement. When we come to thouros, there 
is a degree of difference ; the element of weight is more perceptible, 
and with and owing to this weight, not to an increase of speed, there 
is a greater violence. 

The use of thowvos is extremely limited; for it is applied to Ares 
only, and this in eleven passages, as a sort of stock epithet. Its 
cognate thouris is in like manner a stock epithet of dd«7j. Both 
these words seem to denote physical, corporal, impetuosity. But 
thowros is also employed for a shield (J/. xi. 32 and xx. 162); and for 
the dread Aigis in xv. 308. It would not have been possible for 
Homer to attach thoos to these words: it would have been too rapid 
an epithet forthem. The mere fact that they can receive Qoipos proves 
an addition of the element of mass, modifying the compound, and lets 
it mark a stage on our way from pure speed to slowness and the 
reluctance of inertia. 

I do not doubt that, as regards the notion of violence, Oodpos with 
the sister word is a step in advance of @oos, and I would propose to 
translate it as ‘ impetuous,’ or perhaps ‘ overwhelming.’ On the one side 
it differs from @ods in that the motion it describes is no longer, gene- 
rally, an ordered motion ; on the other side it differs from é8piyos not 
in its overwhelming or crushing force, but in that the idea of velocity 
still remains prominent, although it is yoked with the other idea, 
now equally prominent, of mass or quantity of matter. Our adjective 
‘impetuous,’ which implies a vehemence carried into some excess and 
emancipated from due restraint, seems applicable to thowros. For 
thovos in its primary sense I cannot find a nearer word than ‘ vehe- 
ment ;’ although this adjective seems not to be used by Shakespeare or 
Milton for material things. But ‘ vehemence’ is applied to sound in 
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Par. Lost, ii. 954. The word ‘ sweeping,’ however, if not wholly satis- 
factory, comes near to expressing the kind of motion signified by thoos. 

Obrimos (é8pipos), which stands fourth in our quantitative scale, 
must be fully considered. Heretofore, it has hardly obtained acknow- 
ledgment as an epithet of motion. But Mr. Weymouth has esta- 
blished its true force with such conclusiveness and clearness, that we 
have only to build on his foundations. 

The meanings usually given are as follows :— 


Strong, mighty. Liddell and Scott. | Of heroes, mighty; of things, ponderous, 
Gravis ; wuchtig ; de personis, vehemens, | heavy. Autenrieth, Transl. 
Ebeling. Fortis, gravis, vehemens, stark von 
Kriften, stark von Anfall, schwer. 
Damm. 


impetuosus. 
Starke mit sich habend, gewaltig. | 
Benfey. | 
Schwer, gewichtiy, stark, gewaltig. | 
Liinemann. 


It is agreed that the word is composed of the prothetic o and the 
root Spt, with the ending added. It is akin to Bapus, Bpidw, Bprapos, 
and also BpiGos. The derivation, and the nature of the cognate words, 
show that weight, or mass of matter, is the central element of the 
word ; as velocity is of the word thoos, its opposite. In its first inten- 
tion, the word is wholly material; but it is applicable, in second 
intention or figure, to sentient beings, adhering to the same idea of 


what is not easily moved, by reason of that mass and weight, which 
makes it so formidable when put into motion. Velocity, then, is the 
secondary element in the word obrimos, mass the primary. 

The leading characteristic of this kind of motion is the effective- 
ness of the impact upon its object. It recalls the fine line of Coleridge 
in his translation of Schiller’s Wallenstein : 


Shattering that it may reach, and shattering what it reaches. 


Of all the English epithets that meet the main condition of express- 
ing a motion in which weight and strength decidedly predominate 
over swiftness without necessarily destroying it, perhaps (1) ‘ violent,’ 
like the ‘ violent sea’ of Shakespeare (Macbeth, act iv. sc. 2), is the 
best. But there are many others, ¢.g. : 


. Overpowering 5. Charging | 8. Crashing 
3. Overwhelming G. Plunging 9, Smashing 
. Shattering 7. Crushing 10, Driving 

11. Forceful 


which last will tolerably suit all, or nearly all, the uses of obrimos for 


material objects. 
No frustrated blow in Homer is @S8piyos. It must be a motion 


that prevails, that does its work: not like the BéXos mkv which érectov 


% Trans. Philol. Soc. 1861, pp. 250 seqq. 
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xpuye xetpos (Il. xxii. 292). Again, in the moral or immaterial sense, 
I should render it 


1. Masterful | 2. Overbearing | 3. Obstinate | 4. Violent 


The motion implied must be 


1, Weighty | 2. Continuous | 3. Effectual 


But it may be either actual, or proximate and potential; as we saw 
thoos applied to the arrow, in Od. xxii. 83, which was already, and effec- 
tually, lodged. Damm alone includes in his definition the idea of 
motion, of strength in connection with impact (Anfall). Herewith 
agrees eminently the word ‘ forceful.’ 

‘Forceful’ is used in Shakespeare only for a mental operation: 
¢ follow our forceful instigation ;’** but we have in Dryden : 


Against the steed he threw 
His forceful spear, which, hissing as it flew, 
Pierced through the yielding planks.5 


Lastly, I observe that the word obrimos is never used in a good 
sense. 

I will now analyse the application of the word itself, and after- 
wards of its compounds. 

It is employed in the Jliad 26 times; in the Odyssey 3; in all, 
29 times. 

It is applied to material objects 21 times; to persons 8 times, 
always in connection with purposes of war. 

Of the personal uses, three are for Ares (Il. v. 845, xiii. 521, 
xv. 112). Here the word has no reference to his position at the 
moment, but only to his general character, and may be rendered 
masterful; or violent, without reference to the attainment of the 
object of violence. 

It is applied once to Achilles in the speech of the horse Xanthos 
(xix. 408). The chieftain having reproached his horses with leaving 
Patroclos dead behind them, Xanthos replies with a just sense of 
wrong : 

kat inv a” ert virye cawcoper, Bp’ Ayrded. 


A line which, to give its full meaning, requires a large expansion. 
The first two words have a sense something like what would be con- 
veyed in Shakespeare by the word ‘ marry :’ 

You bid me make it orderly and well : 


Marry and did, sir.° 


‘We will do our duty, and more than our duty.’ Then 7 refers to 
the doom that hung over the short-lived Achilles, the axvpopos. 


4 Winter's Tale, ii. 1. 5 En. ii. 64 (Zin. ii. 50). 
® Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. 
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And vov ye seems to say ‘at any rate for this time ;’ or ‘at least if 
we may do it now, before the doom is actually on you.’ In thus 
repelling a reproach, the horse applies to Achilles, who has been 
unreasonable, a suggested reproach in return as acting beyond reason, 
as masterful, domineering, or unreasonable, perverse, obstinate. This 
is a case where the epithet belongs strictly to the actual position. It 
is nowhere else applied to Achilles. 

In the remaining four cases it is given to Hector; whose intel- 
lectual standard is not so high as that of the great Protagonist ; but 
here also it is given to him, not as in the case of Ares, who is a mere 
incorporation of force, but with reference to the specific situation in 
his forward and conquering movement, (a) in the battle before the 
long day, x. 200, (6) on the long day in the field, xi. 347, and at the 
ships, vill. 473, xiv. 44. It is the very same idea as that conveyed 
in the speech of Achilles, xvi. 74-78, about Hector, as then carrying 
all before him. We may therefore render it the overpowering or all- 
shattering Hector : or if, in the mouth of an Achaian (xi. 347, xiv. 44), 
it ought to be coloured with blame, we may render it the violent or 
overbearing. 

I take now the material, which is the primary, application of the 
word. The favourite use of it is for the spear. Out of the twenty- 
one passages already named, we have the epithet joined with Zyyos in 
no less than seventeen. In three of these the whole line is identical 
(iii. 357, vii. 251, xi. 435) : 


Sit pev dorridos HOe haewhs OBpyov eyxos : 


and it admirably describes the arrival of the spear charged with all 
its driving, piercing, crushing force. In three more, the substantive 
is Ares, metaphorically used for the weapon, which has already been 
named éyyos in the same line (xiii. 444, xvi. 613, xvii. 529): 


(ovpiayov medeuifev) 
eyxeos* €vba 8 erect’ adier pévos OBpiuos "Apne. 


In these three passages, the weapon is, so to speak, breathing out 
or discharging the unspent residue of that force, with which it had 
done its deadly work. In these six cases the actual motion of the 
spear is described : so likewise with the spear of AEneas, xx. 259, 267 ; 
of Idomeneus, xiii. 519; of Pouludamas, xiv. 451. Ten in all. 

But the movement need not be actual. It is sometimes a move- 
ment which has taken place before: as with the spear of Thoas, 
iv. 529; of Odusseus, xi. 456; of Meriones, xiii. 532; of Peneleds, 
xiv. 498. But then it is always a motion just before; as when the 
spear is drawn out of a wound just inflicted. In one passage alone, 
out of seventeen (Jl. v. 729), the spear, that ever-prevailing spear, of 
Achilles is described by this epithet without reference to any one 
movement in particular. So, on the other hand, the movement may 
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be one just coming, but not yet come. Idomeneus desires Meriones 
to fetch the spear, é8pipor eyyos (xiii. 294), for instant action, with 
which just after (532) he wounds Deiphobos. 

That the most prominent feature of the movement indicated by 
obrimos is its effectiveness, is shown by the fact that, in every one of 
these cases, the spear named is one which does its work. For, even 
in the case of A&neas, it crushes through the outer coats of the Shield 
of Achilles, and it is only arrested by the plate of gold beneath. 

In none of these descriptions is any epithet descriptive of rapidity 
applied to the flight of the spear. In two instances, of Hector with 
Ajax, and again with Achilles, he calls the spear Hector had dis- 
charged BéXos wxv, ‘ the fleet missile.’ In both cases the weapon failed, 
and moreover was not recoverable. It would have been contrary to 
Homer’s manner to call it obrimon: in calling the ponderous weapon 
BédXos @xv he appears to intend, and to convey, a subtle disparage- 
ment. It had been a telum imbelle, sine ictu. 

The force of obrimos, when applied to the lance or spear, will be 
yet more clearly understood by our taking notice that, when it is 
detached from any immediate connection with action, Homer puts in 
requisition another epithet, alkimon, instead of obrimon. Such are 
the cases of chiefs arming in x. 135, xiv. 12, xv. 482, where, before 
actual fighting, something is to intervene. It is true that Paris 
takes his dAKpov eyxos (iii. 338) for the fight with Menelaos, and 
discharges it immediately after taking it into his hand. But it is a 
forceless throw, and an utter failure (347). To such a spear, so 
thrown, Homer would never give the epithet of obrimos, which 
implies real heroic power in the spearman’s arm. He never gives 
to Paris the qualities of true heroism or manhood. 

The other four passages have reference to objects of a different 
class. In Jl. iv. 453, rivers winter-swollen join by plunging into a 
deep chasm: their water as it descends is é@pipov. 


€s proydyxecay ovpBddrerov dBpyov Vdwp. 


In Od. ix. 233, Poluphemos brings home a load (d@piyov ayOos) of 
firewood, and immediately flings it on the ground: 


éxroa bev © divrpoww Badav dpupaydov €Onxev. 


Then he sets against the doorway of his cave the huge stone which 
formed its door (240): 

autix’ émetr’ éréOnxe Oupedy péyay bydo" deipas, 

oBpipor. 
This also he flung with force, for he ‘ raised it high, an image which 
is in close accordance with the epithet. 

In all these three cases the motion is actual ; forceful or violent, 

and also steady or continuous. In the remaining one it is rather 
potential: the stone is (305) Ados FBpiuos, dv rpoceOnxer, and this 
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the prisoners were not able to dislodge (arwcac@ar); but the descrip- 
tion of the actual motion is even here introduced in the two closing 
words dy mrpocéOnxev, with no other apparent use than to sustain the 
idea of motion as conveyed in dé8pios, which idea it keeps alive, so 
to speak, in an appropriate and adequate manner. 

Thus the whole of the twenty-nine passages, in which the word 
is used, concur to establish its definition as expressive of 


1. Weight or mass, agreeably to the root Spx. 
2. This weight or mass combined with motion, but still predominant, so that 


velocity is never the paramount idea. 
3. The motion is continuous, never interrupted and then renewed. 
4: It is a motion that does not fail, but prevails. 
5. The motion is either actual or potential ; but if potential, 
6. Then proximate, whether as just at an end, or as just about to begin. 


Mr. Weymouth also traces the use of obrimos through the later 
authors, who for the most part fell so far beneath the refinement and 
exactitude of Homer; and who, except Aschylus, appear to have 
lost the true force of the word. 

The compounds of obrimos likewise deserve examination. 

Obrimoergos (d8pipoepyss). Doing strong deeds, but always ina 
bad sense: doing deeds of violence or wrong. (Liddell and Scott.) 
This definition agrees with what has been said of é8piyos. The 
epithet belongs entirely to the sphere of mind or character: and as 
it signifies the quality of violence in action, we have here the analogue 
to physical movement. The nearest word to express it known to me 
is the Italian prepotente, which signifies a standing disposition to 
the unjust, unreasonable exercise of superior power: a trampler 
upon rights. Our best word is probably ‘ masterful’ or ‘ oppressive.’ 

This compound epithet is used twice in Homer; both, times in 
combination with other epithets which serve as guides. 

In Il. xxii. 418, after the death of Hector, Priam cries he will go 
forth as a suppliant to Achilles the sinner (a4tdc@anos) aud the 
oBpiwoepycs the man of violence: an estimate made in horror and 


exasperation. 
In Jl. vy. 403, Dione describes Heracles as 


. oxérAwos, ‘ dour,’ hard and stubborn beyond nature (vid. in voc.). 


. dBpoepyds, masterful, aggressive. 
. bs ovx 86er’ aiovda pé{wv, who cared not to regulate his conduct by aica. 


Obrimopatre (68piordtpy). Daughter of a mighty sire (Liddell 
and Scott). ‘Que prepotente patre utitur ’ (Ebeling). 

Although I cannot dispute that this is the accepted rendering, I 
would raise the question whether it is according to the general manner 
of Homer, or to the sense of the particular passages, that he should 
give to Athené an epithet descriptive not of any quality of her own, 
but simply of a quality of her father. I submit that the word does 


Vou. V.—No. 25. II 
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not mean ‘ daughter of a father who is é8pipos,’ but ‘daughter who 
derives from her father the quality of the éBpiuos,’ or overpowering, 
all-subduing, by right of birth. 

The epithet is used twice in the Iliad, thrice in the Odyssey. 
The passages, Il. v. 745-7, viii. 389-91, Od. i. 99-101, nearly corre- 
spond: they describe Athené grasping the spear, Spd, péya, 
oriBapov, weighty, huge, and stout : 

T@ Sapvnort orixas avdpay 
Npowv, Towivre korégoerat 6Bpiporarpy : 

‘ wherewith she quells those valiant, against whom she bears a grudge.’ 
The epithet is here, as we have observed elsewhere, in close corre- 
spondence with the verb xoréooerar. Neither is expressive of an 
ideal perfection: but it is of the nature of the é8piyos to suffice and 
to prevail, and «dros is the grudge, which a sovereign silently nurses 
against one who has offended him (J/. i. 82). One marked side of 
Athené’s character is that of all-prevailing, never-baffled, power. 
Another is supplied by her tenacity of purpose. This correspondence 
of the phrases is surely better sustained by supposing d8piyordtpn to 
describe her own quality, than her father’s. Nor is Zevs ever called 
é8pipos, or invested with a character to which the epithet would closely 
belong, though there are in him the might and movement which'form 
its basis. His tone is somewhat Epicurean: he counsels and thinks, 
but he does not act with energy, except under pressing necessity. 

On both the other occasions, this title is placed in immediate 
juxtaposition with her more angry and violent form of action. Many 
of the Greeks perish after the capture of Troy, not unjustly .but 
(Od. iii. 135) 
pnuvios e€ ddons TAavkwmidos 68ptporarpns : 
and the thunderbolt of Zeus, intended to check the action of Athené 
in the closing scene (xxiv. 539), lights immediately in front of the 
o8pimomatpyn: and thereupon she checks Odusseus by a direct ‘in- 
junction, which she had not given before, to abstain from further 
slaughter. Again her own personal qualities seem to be brought 
directly into play, on that side of her character where there is a 
latent possibility of, if not a tendency to, excess. 

We have now gone through six leading words; besides noticing 
several derivative and compound or otherwise related words. These 
six, @KUs, Bods, Oodpos, S8pimos, and Apadvs, with the word tayvs"in 
another order of ideas, may be considered the most important, both 
as exhibiting the Poet’s ideas of motion, and as throwing light upon 
his cast of mind. 

There remain, however, four other words, each of which appears 
to have a mode or special notion of its own, namely xpaurvés, XaBpos, 
aiodos, apyos. By reason of their thus appearing to bear distinctive 
characters, these words also require examination. 

(1) Kraipnos (xpaurrvos); wirbelnd, reissend (Benfey). Rapidus, 
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quick, hasty, hot (Autenrieth Tr.), Leicht, behend, schnell (Liinemann). 
Root dpr-dfw: snatching away, sweeping, rushing: hence swift, 
rapid (Liddell and Scott). 

Adjectively or adverbially, we have the word used fifteen times 
in the Iliad, and five times in the Odyssey. 

It is always associated with what is light, and disencumbered of 
weight. So far it agrees with both okus and tachis. But it is also 
a good deal associated with rapidity of passage, or movement between 
place and place. Here it drops tachus and still cleaves to okus. But 
again, while okws denominates a smooth or undisturbed velocity, 
kravpnos describes a velocity either 

1. Disturbed by turbulence, or at least 
2. Accelerated by eagerness or keenness. 

1. As to association with lightness. This is universal. Twice 
the word is used (J/. xx. 247, xxii. 138) for the swift feet of Achilles ; 
vi. 505 of Paris; xvii. 190 of Hector. Inv. 223, viii. 107, it describes 
the smart movement of the horses which Diomed took from Afneas, 
which were next in merit to those of Eumelos, Sleep and Death are 
called kravpnot as the messengers who are to carry the dead Sarpe- 
don, evidently with the utmost lightness and speed (xvi. 671, 681), 
back to his home in Lycia. Poseidon marched kraipna (xpaurva 
toot mpoBuBas) when in four steps he went from the top of Samothrace 
to Aigai. The prize of the foot-race is to the person who might prove 
lightest (2\ag¢poratos) mocat xpairrvoict (xxiii. 749). It is the move- 
ment of Heré travelling xpavrves, and anxiously, which in xv. 80-3 is 
compared with the rapidity of thought. So that of Iris (xv. 170-2) 
is compared with the descent of hail or snow-storm. In xxii. 138, where 
this epithet is used for the swiftness of Achilles, he is compared with 
the kirkos, ‘ lightest of all birds.’ 

2. Swiftness, associated with a ruder form of movement, is par- 
ticularly signified in the application to Boreas (Od. v. 285) and to the 
tempests (Od. vi. 171). 

Nowhere is there an idea of weight conveyed. But the element 
of mental eagerness is several times mentioned, and very commonly 
implied. Heré, in special haste (xv. 83), moves xpaurv@s pepavia, and 
Iris in like manner (xv. 172). The eager mind of youth (xxiii. 590) 
is voos Kpa.Trvorepos. 

Such being the ideas conveyed by kraipnos, we do not seem to have 
any perfect word for it in English; but ‘sharp,’ ‘ eager,’ ‘ vehement,’ 
and ‘ hasty,’ seem best to meet it in its separate aspects. ‘ Violent’ may 
rarely be used, but the idea of weight or impetus derived from 
matter must not be included: it must be as in Milton— 

Ease would recant 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void.’ 


7 7 Paradise Lost, iv. 96. 
112 
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(2) Labros (AdBpos), according to Liddell and Scott connected with 
AapBdvw, as xparrves with dprdtw ; rendered as furious, boisterous ; 
in the later Greek, gluttonous. 

The adjective is used but four times in //. and once in Od. In 
Il. xxi. 271 it isScamander sweeping under Achilles: 


AdBpos Uraba péwr, xovinv 8 bréperre rodoiiv. 


In JJ. xv. 625 it is a heavy swollen wave, not a storm wave, but a 
wind-fed swell, that falls upon a ship, compared with the charge of 
Hector on the Greeks. In JI. xvi. 385 it is autumn flood, and this 
is AaBpdratrov. In the other passages it signifies the movement of 
wind. The movement in the Greek Assembly is compared to a field 
of corn agitated by Zégupos, AdBpos éravyifwv. But we seem to 
find a key-passage in Od. xv. 292, where Athené sends for Tele- 
machos an ixpevoy ovpoy or favourable wind, with the full force in- 
dicated by the phrase AdB8pov érravyifovra: this, however, is not a 
storm, it is a wind given that the ship may run before it, and he 
may get home as quickly as possible (8¢pa tdyiora vyis advices, 
«.T.r.) It therefore appears that the word indicates a great force, 
but a regular and smooth force ; quite unlike kraipnos, because not 
having in it an element of disturbance. 

We have, moreover, three other passages which throw light upon 
this word, all in J/. xxiii., and in the short angry speech of Ajax the 
nimble to Idomeneus. ‘Why is it your habit to be AdBpos? (ri 
mdpos XNafpeveac) ; you are neither young nor sharp of sight, but you 
are ever AdBSpos in your talk (aiel wvOors AaBpevea).’ And now 
comes, I think, the key. ‘Yet you have no title to be AdSpos in 
speech (AaBSpayopns); for mind, here are your betters (dpa yap 
kal dpelvoves addov). In this place it seems quite plain that 
AdBpos means ‘talkative’: for the closing words mean either ‘ here 
are others better entitled to be heard at large than you;’ or ‘here 
are others before whom, out of respect, you should restrain your 
loquacity.’ 

It is, therefore, quantity or volume, which is the essential idea 
of the motion implied by labros. This agrees with the river under 
autumn rains; and with the water not overwhelming but under- 
mining Achilles ; and with the billow that struck the ship, and the 
toward wind that filled the sails of Telemachos. It also agrees with 
the later usage of the word for a glutton. It implies smooth, even, 
copious force, without weight of matter as essential.to it. It agrees 
with okis, but adds quantity or volume in the moving current. 
Fulness and copiousness of motion without disturbance form the 
idea: we have no word that will supply its place. The tongue, that is 
labros, is talkative. The wind, that is labros, is the wind which blows 
fresh. It is a stiff breeze. The stream or wave is the swollen 
stream or wave: but our language does not supply the common link 
between all these. Perhaps, when applied to water, we may call it full- 
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flowing. A mill-stream which is flushed becomes labros, fuller and 
stronger than it was. 

(3) Atolos (aiédos). Of all the epithets we have examined, I do 
not find any one with which aiolos can claim kindred, except it be 
tachiis. Perhaps, as kraipnos is labros with an element of haste or 
irregularity, so atolos is tachus with a like element added to it. It is 
irregularly nimble, that is to say, flickering, fitful, shifty, shifting. 
But there seems to be another peculiar element in aiolos: this is 
particularly related to the eye of the beholder, as kraipnos is to the 
mind, and as powfety and povBdds connect another kind of motion 
with the ear. Hence aiolos passes over to a sense, in which it has 
lost the power of motion, and replaces change of place by change of 
hue, coming to mean parti-coloured. I cite the following words 
from an article published some years ago in the Contemporary 
Review :—‘ A physical changefulness, exhibited in motion, appears 
to be the primary idea, But the motion should be one changeful in 
itself: shifting, twisting, plunging, darting, glancing, flickering, 
wavy, wriggling, zigzag. Always more or less irregular, never signi- 
fying an equable swiftness, like that of a bird in flight.’ 

Benfey (ii. 301) derives azolos from a root signifying motion, and 
treats it as akin to velox and varius. Buttmann (in voc.) draws it 
from aiw, to blow, comp. deAAa. Quick-moving, nimble, rapid, 
Liddell and Scott. Micans, Autenrieth Tr. Mobilis, Ebeling. 

It is applied, Od. xxii. 300, to the gadfly, as darting ; 1. xxii. 509, 
to worms, as wriggling; J/. xii. 167, to wasps, as twisting at the 
waist; and Od. xx. 27 we have aid\Aey for the twisting or turning 
round of meat before the fire to roast it. 

Alone and in its compounds xopvGaioros, aiokoOwpn€, aiorouirpys, 
it is applied to the glancing or shifting light reflected from arms. 
This represents a middle point between the original sense of motion, 
and the later purely visual sense, indicating a kind of motion, but 
a kind which is peculiarly related to the eye. How near it is to the 
later sense, we may discover by observing that, in Jl. x. 149, and 
xvi. 134, a shield is called zroc«/Aov or parti-coloured, but the shield 
of Ajax (vii. 222) isalso aiolon, which can hardly mean easily shifted, 
as in v. 220 it is compared with its sevenfold coat of hide to a tower. 

In the article already cited, I have given reasons for supposing 
that (Il. xix. 404) méddas aiddos does not refer to the motion of a 
horse, but to the ‘ white stocking ’ so common in the chestnut horse ; 
and that the Phrygians are dwAdmwdAou as having not rapid but 
speckled, mottled, or piebald horses: these passages therefore do not 
affect our argument on the epithets of motion. 

(4) Argos (dpyos). 1. velox. 2. candidus (Ebeling). White ; 
swift (Autenrieth Tr.) Benfey (deriving from arg or rag, bright) 
white: whence also arguwros, silver. Liddell and Scott assume two 
distinct words: 1. argos, bright, meaning also swift, because ‘ swift 
motion causes a kind of glancing or flickering light ;’ 2. argos con- 
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tracted from aergos, not working, especially not working the ground, 
living without labour; hence idle, slow. Of this second word they 
cite no example from Homer. Its use in the later Greek is easily 
traced to the derivation which they assign. 

It seems beyond doubt, in the first place, that the argos of Homer 
admits, and requires, in some cases to be treated as an epithet of 
motion. Its application to dogs, and its use for the dog Argos in 
Od. xvii., renders this probable ; but its peculiar application to them 
in respect of their feet (JI. xviii. 578, Od. ii. 11, xvii. 62, xx. 145) 
seems absolutely to require it, as there does not appear to be any 
quality suggested by the feet of dogs except such as involves motion. 

Again, it is difficult to exclude from the word the notion of 
whiteness. The wild goose (Jl. xv. 161) will take this sense. It 
is highly appropriate, at least, for the oxen in the solemn funeral rite 
of Patroclos, xxiii. 30. It seems to be distinctly required by the 
cows in tin, Jl. xviii. 574; by the sheep (apyevvat), iii. 198 et al.; 
by the use of the same word for the dress of Helen, iii. 141 ; by the 
teeth of boars (dpy.ddovres), x. 264 e al., Od. viii. 60; and by 
human fat (dpyéra Snudy), Il. xxi.127. The affinity of this whiteness 
to the idea of light is shown in the dpyns xépauvos, Il. iii. 419, viii. 
133, Od. v. 128, et al., as well as in the epithet Argikeraunos for 
Zeus the Lightener. Again, can the epithet argipodes for oxen go to 
support the same construction ? as does, evidently, arginoeis (II. ii. 
647, viii. 656) used in the description of certain places. 

Whiteness and brightness are for Homer very closely allied: nor 
does it seem difficult to derive this sense from swiftness, because 
rapid motion produces such an appearance for the eye. But then we 
have no root signifying swiftness ; and it does not seem, conversely, so 
easy to derive the idea of swiftness from whiteness or brightness. 
Swiftness produces brightness ; but is not produced by it. 

We have also to consider the relation of the epithet argos to 
the very important proper name Argos; and the probable affinities 
of that proper name. I have argued at large elsewhere that it is 
associated’ with the establishment of the agricultural stage of society 
in the Greek Peninsula, and is related to the important word ergon, 
sometimes called argon, and designating particularly agricultural 
labour and its results. 


It appears to me that the idea involved in ergon or argon best — 


combines all the uses and meanings of Argos the local name, Argos 
the national name, Argo the ship, Argos the dog, and the various 
applications of the epithet argos and its compounds. For the first 
two of these, no explanation is here required. As to the other uses, 
that idea of work suggests the meaning, as a ground-meaning, of 
‘staunch ’ and ‘ strenuous.’ 

We should then have the stout or good ship Argo (unless it be pre- 
ferred to associate the word directly with the contemporary national 
8 Juventus Mundi, pp. 53 seqq. 
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name of Argeians), perhaps the diligent or plodding ox, and its 
unwearying strenuous feet. Again, the strenuous or staunch dog He 
Argos. This is certainly a more telling or complete epithet for dogs, ii 
and the feet of dogs, than mere swiftness. It does not, however, 
exclude swiftness, but rather includes it; presenting to us this link 
between staunch and swift, that every true worker excels according to his 
natural capacity: so, as the dog is well built for swiftness, the staunch 
or strenuous dog is swift. That there is in argos some derivation of 
meanings, appears to be admitted on all hands. The derivation I 
suggest is this: first, strenuous, as expressing the idea of ergon. 
Secondly, because strenuous, swift, where adapted for swiftness. 
Thirdly, white, because swift, in respect of the tendency of rapid 
movement to produce the effect of whiteness. : 

Thus viewed, the word argos acquires its office as a word of 
motion from a mental quality, and loses it again when passing into 
a visual phenomenon. While discharging that office, it has a diffe- 
rentia quite easy to discern. It signifies a motion associated with a 
mental quality of diligence and earnestness as its mainspring: a 
strenuous motion.® 

This paper does not aim at supplying an exhaustive catalogue of : 
the Homeric epithets of movement. But the following ten epithets, 
which, with their compounds, nearly complete the Poet’s vocabulary 
under this head, will be found to present its principal forms, as he, with 
a singular fineness and precision, appears to have comprehended and ex- 
pressed them. The English renderings are suggested as imperfect, 
but as perhaps the best which the tongue affords. As a whole, the 
inquiry has, I hope, its own utility in the great business of under- 
standing the Poet; but it acquires, I conceive, an additional interest | 
from the light which it casts on the delicate, exact, and subtle i 
organisation of his mental faculties. ij 
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sented by Ma QV. B. Motion in other Forms. 
1. axis, fleet. 6. raxvs, nimble. 
2. Gods, vehement or sweeping. 7. kpaurvos, eager or sharp, in motion. 
3. Oovpos, impetuous. 8. AdBpos, copious, in motion. 
4. oB8pios, forceful or violent. 9. aiddos, shifting. 








5. Bpadis, slow. . dpyés, strenuous. 
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® The adverb rhimpha (piupa), derived from pirtw, has no corresponding Homeric 
adjective; and, though mostly associated with swift motion, it is not always so. 
Used for ships and for horses, even sometimes at full speed, and for the movement 
of divinities, and for the rapid or brisk despatch of a meal (J/. viii. 54), it is like- 
wise applied in 77. xxiv. 799 to the raising of Hector’s mound (piuga dé cfu’ xeav), 
and in xx. 497 to the oxen treading out the corn (piuga te A€rr’ éyévovro). To meet 
the whole of the passages where it is employed, we must treat it as having to do 
more with proceeding to act than with rate of performance: and as emphatically a 
word of action rather than of motion proper. It may perhaps be rendered ‘ promptly,’ 
* at once,’ or ‘ forthwith.’ 
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‘THE MEANING OF LIFE. 


Lire in all its forms, however definable by its phenomena, is con- 
fessedly a mystery. It is so, as seen in the irrational worlds of animal 
and vegetable éxistence, from the rock-encrusting lichen up to the 
well-trained companions of our sports. There, as quite beyond the 
experience of our consciousness, it is especially mysterious. In the 
earliest stages of our being, and in certain conditions of maturity, 
our life is like that of the senseless plant, or like that of the thought- 
less animal. In all our conscious states, however, the active intellect 
enters and transforms what but for it would be merely vegetative or 
sensitive activities. Thus, from lack of experience, we cannot imagine, 
however we may come to understand, what such lower forms of life in 
themselves may be. 

The object of this paper is not so much to direct attention to the 
meaning of life in this most general sense, as to that of human life 
in the individual, the nation, and the race. -Yet the meaning of life 
in its more general sense may by this inquiry have some light thrown 
upon it. Although human life (as most intimately known to every 
one of us) is in one way less mysterious than the life of lower orga- 
nisms, still the problems of human life, as they are of course the 
most interesting to us, so they are the most profound. The animal 
thinks nothing of its destiny; it may suffer, it may desire, but, 
devoid of reflective self-consciousness, its desires and sufferings pass 
without note; strictly speaking, it knows neither that it suffers nor 
that it desires. But man has been in all ages occupied not only 
with the phenomena of his own being, but also with speculations as 
to his origin and destiny—as to the meaning of his life—and_succes- 
sive ages and successive phases of thought and waves of feeling have 
given rise to various more or less discordant solutions. 

The question as to the real meaning, and therefore the true end, 
of life, is one form of the old question as to the swmmum bonum— 
a question to which a curt answer will suggest itself to the majority 
of Englishmen, though not perhaps to most readers of the Nineteenth 
Century. For to very many persons that answer will probably 
suggest itself which they may well have gathered alike from their 
religious and anti-religious teachers. They will say the true aim 
of life is ‘ happiness’ in this world or the next, and that this aim is 
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unconsciously pursued by all those who do not consciously and de- 
liberately set it before them as their end. 

But if ‘happiness’ is that which we should make the true end’ 
and aim of our activity, any inquiry as to the real ‘ meaning’ of life 
may be at once abandoned as fruitless. For that which really gives 
meaning to life must be that which it is at least in the power of 
every one to attain. Not only, however, is happiness anything but 
universally diffused, it is too often unattainable, and is even strangely 
missed by some who seem specially qualified to attain it, and never 
perhaps was this more evident than at present. 

How painfully the enigma of life now presses upon many gene- 
rous minds, he who runs may read. And it is not merely the questions 
as to origin, destiny, and fate—the lament : 


No whence—no why—no whither, but that we are, 
And nought besides. : 


Even the very value of life itself as it passes is again and again 
questioned and more and more denied as pessimism gains upon us. 

It has lately been expressly asked, ‘Is life worth living?’—a 
question which, though to the many mere foolishness, and to some 
a perversely set stumbling-block, is yet to others a real problem of 
sad and deep significance. 

While the body is healthy and appetites and passions are keen, 
life to most men is, of course, worth living. To the ambitious, to 
the enthusiastic pursuers of an ideal, to the votaries of sense, life, 
while full and vigorous, is manifestly a gain. It is perhaps emphati- 
cally felt so to be by those who, free from material cares and avoiding 
strong emotional excitements (with their inevitable reactions), peace- 
fully enjoy those calm perennial pleasures yielded by any branch of 
literature or science to its faithful followers. 

On the other hand we all know what a gloomy view of things 
may be occasioned by even some slight constitutional disturbance. 
How sadly often real calamity causes life to seem no blessing, but 
a curse, is made only too evident by the many poor souls who rush 
to seek they know not what, rather than bear the ills they have and 
feel so vividly. 

Now, however, it is by no means only the unhealthy, the bereaved, 
the forsaken, or the ruined, who feel keenly the sadness of human life, 
and who, impressed with the dreary spectacle of wide-spread sin and 
suffering, of the apparently fruitless toil and aimless misery of so 
many of their brethren, question life’s absolute worth. Young men 
whose steady pulse and clear eye show the regular and harmonious 
activity of heart and brain, who are beloved by their fellows, and 
whose means of enjoyment are ample, suffer from this sadness. Such 
sadness may indeed be merely ungrateful and morbid, but it may 
be also occasioned by an exceptional nobility of character and gene- 
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rosity of sentiment existing under certain adverse intellectual con- 
ditions. 

* A melancholy and morbid estimate of life may, and probably 
often is, due to an ungrateful neglect to note the many pleasures of 
ordinary existence. In health, even each act of respiration and 
many another mere organic function is accompanied by real, if un- 
obtrusive, pleasurableness. The support of the body in its various 
postures of repose, the movements of the limbs in unimpeded loco- 
motion, are all pleasurable. And if even these lowest pleasures 
merit grateful advertence, how much more the countless higher ones 
which accompany the majority of most men’s intellectual acts and 
emotional feelings! Nevertheless there are higher natures who, 
while admitting fully the existence and more or less general diffusion 
of all our physical and intellectual pleasures, are, through certain 
intellectual errors, tortured by an ungratified longing after a lofty 
moral ideal apparently unattainable, and who restlessly cry out, ‘ Who 
will show us any good?’ Unable to satisfy themselves with mere 
pleasure, however intellectual, unable to satisfy themselves with any 
end which their reason and higher emotions tell them is inadequate, 
they are yet bound hand and foot in the chains of a philosophy which 
forbids them to raise their eyes above phenomena, which teaches 
determinism, and which tests the morality of actions only by their 


utilitarian results. They may well exclaim: 


My will is bondsman to the dark— 
I sit within a helmless bark! 


Their lament is honourable. Their dissatisfaction is reasonable. 
Their sadness merits the deepest respect, the tenderest sympathy. 
Their painful unrest calls for zealous aid. It is nothing less than the 
struggle of the rational conscience garrotted by Agnosticism. 

No express controversy with that system can be here undertaken, 
but its rejection is in fact already implied by any serious endeavour 
to answer such questions as are here, with much diffidence, tentatively 
considered, and the importance of which many persons now so deeply 
feel—namely, the questions: ‘ What is the good of life?’ *‘ Why are 
we here?’ ‘ What shall we do?’—in short, the great question as to 
‘the meaning of life.’ 

Upon the answers to be given to these questions hang most 
practical results concerning not only the aims and actions of men as 
individuals, but also in their corporate capacity as bodies politic, 7.e. 
practical results concerning nations and their government. But every 
art must follow the science which supplies it with its principles. 
The art of conduct for individuals and communities must depend 
upon the real significance of life, its end and aim. ‘The conside- 
ration of the government of life must follow the inquiry as to its 
meaning. 
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1879. 


It would, at first sight, seem a hopeless task to say anything 
whatever new upon questions which, in one form or another, are 
perhaps as old as is the human race itself. The writer, at least, 
would feel himself guilty of absurd presumption if he thought that 
he could bring forward from his own mind any real novelty of 
value on so well-worn a theme. But though creative novelty may 
be hopeless, yet any one may again interweave the well-used threads 
of older intellectual fabrics into new combinations. These old 
questions are ever again and again repeated in new forms under the 
influence of the ideas and emotional tendencies of successive periods, 
and they therefore continnally need corresponding answers. Now 
there is one most important matter in which modern thought differs 
both from the cultivated thought of the ancient classical days of 
Greek and Roman intellectual activity, and from the wonderful 
scientific activity and accuracy of the middle ages. This matter is 
the way in which we regard ‘ Will.’ 

Both those who deny and those who assert the freedom of the 
will regard it as a purely determinative faculty altogether sui generis. 
The progress of science, and especially the great discovery of the 
quantitative equivalence between the different successive activities 
of the same or of different bodies (commonly called ‘ the transforma- 
tion of energy’), has brought out, with a sharpness and distinctness 
never before seen, the wonderful nature of this power—a nature so 
wonderful that on this very account its existence is again and again 
denied, in spite of the combined voices of conscience and of con- 
sciousness. 

In the middle ages, though the freedom of the will was fully 
asserted, yet the phrase applied to denote it—appetitus rationalis— 
was one open to serious misconstruction, and which was, in fact, 
seriously misconstrued. We had to wait till a later day for clearer 
views and expressions. The Jesuits, to whom all Churchmen, and 
indeed all Theists, are on so many accounts indebted, have a strong 
claim to gratitude also in this matter. The Jesuits may be said to 
be the Church’s ‘ Rationalists ;’ they are the men who have especially 
made a free use of their reason, and it is they who have excogitated 
and put forward the only truly rational theory of the will, vindicating 
its freedom against the more confused utterances of their predecessors. 
Of the moderns, Kant stands preeminent for the vigour with which 
he asserted the dignity and the freedom of the will, and the import- 
ance of ethics. In our own country we may boast of a noble series 
of writers who have helped to bring prominently forward the full 
significance of volition, and in our own day we have especially to 
thank the authors who wrote in that epoch-marking periodical, the 
British Critic. But, as has just been said, modern science has 
served to bring out more emphatically than ever the marvellous and 
isolated character of this power of choice by showing how rigid 
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law rules not only all living as well as all inanimate irrational crea- 
tures, but how even the immense majority of our own actions are 
simply automatic, while the interplay of activities always equiva- 
lent in quantity makes an act of free determination comparable with 
little less than an act of Divine creation. The will thus stands 
markedly apart, as a power altogether peculiar; the ‘will’ of each 
man is seen to be his very self—his individuality par ewcellence, his 
personality in excelsis ! 

Bearing in mind, then, all that is meant by ‘ will,’ as now revealed 
in its full significance by the combined activities of moralists and 
men of science, let us return to the questions concerning the meaning 
of life, its aim and value. 

The question, ‘Is life worth living?’ must depend on our con- 
ception of its proper aim and end, and of the possibility of our 
attaining that end. 

An inevitable instinct impels us all to seek our own happiness 
and to gratify our passions and desires, though we are by no means 
compelled always in all cases to choose whatever we most like.! 
Yet, however we may suffer ourselves to be borne passively along by 
the instinctive pleasure-seeking current, our reason can, even while 
we are so borne along, ask the question, ‘Are we rational if we 
acquiesce in happiness as the supreme and deliberate aim of our 
life ?? The answer of reason to itself must surely be that the rational 
end of life is that which should be its end, 7.e. which ought to be its 
end ; and ‘ ought’, is meaningless without the conception ‘ duty.’ If 
this is so, it seems that not ‘ happiness,’ but ‘ duty,’ is declared by 
reason to be our supreme end and proper aim. That it really is so, 
appears yet more distinctly (1) from an analysis of the idea ‘ duty ;’ 
and (2) a consideration of our power of will yet further reinforces 
the declaration. 

1. The very conception of ‘duty’ is of that which is necessarily 
supreme—of that which commands us, and is enjoined on us abso- 
lutely and without appeal. 

To many persons it will seem, at the first glance, that ‘ happiness ’ 
may really be, after all, ‘our being’s end and aim ;’ but, apart from 
those higher and nobler aspirations which affect many minds, even 
men who feel them not have but steadily and repeatedly to meditate 
upon the word ‘ duty ’ to perceive that, however little the declaration 
may come home to their feelings, yet the calm decision of their reason 
is that duty is that which we should always have in view in our 
actions, and therefore in our whole life, 7.e. it should be our one 
great aim. Nor can the slothful and voluptuous refrain from an 
involuntary and inward tribute of respect to any man who seems to 

1 The ambiguity of language often confounds the ‘selection’ or ‘ volition’ with 


the ‘impulse’ or ‘liking,’ and leads us erroneously to say ‘ we do what we like,’ when 
really we choose what we ‘ like the less ’ and make an anti-impulsive effort. 
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them constantly to make duty the aim of all his actions and his 
supreme guide through life. The truth of these assertions will 
appear more plainly when we have considered the two diverse con- 
ceptions prevalent with regard to the term ‘ duty.’ 

2. Our power of will, if it exists at all, is of so transcendent a 
nature, that no other activity known to us by experience can be even 
compared with it; though ranking beside it (in a different order) 
stands one other incomparable possession, ‘ reason,’ declaring to us 
that our will should be directed to what is right. The exercise of 
will, therefore, in accordance with reason, must be the highest act of 
which we are capable—that to which all our lower powers and faculties 
minister—that which, if there is a purpose at all in our existence, 
must be our proper end. 

Not that the charms even of material beauty and the delights of 
corporeal pleasure should be ignored or underrated by any rational 
man. But it seems impossible to deny that both are (however ex- 
cellent and estimable in themselves) comparatively valueless when 
contrasted even with the serene pleasures of the intellect and the 
charms of a powerful and cultured mind, even apart from all thought 
of duty. It may be admitted that comparing these is comparing 
two things more widely different than are an object of smell and one 
of sight, so that the contrast may be difficult to seize. Nevertheless 
it would be admitted by most persons that a view from the snow-line 
of the Andes of the verdant sun-bathed ocean of Brazilian forests, 
or from the Pincio, over Rome, with the glow of an autumn sunset 
lighting up its many monuments so rich in many memories, would, 
either of them, be a sight preferable to any known perfume. Simi- 
larly, if we had to choose between a mental and a bodily loss of 
activity or beauty, we should surely a thousand times prefer to keep 
our intellectual integrity and mental harmony. A fortiori should 
we choose the higher if the contrast was between ‘ goodness’ and 
even ‘ intellectual pleasure,’ for there can be no question but that the 
more developed mind sees clearly that amongst its intellectual per- 
ceptions the perceptions of ‘goodness’ and ‘moral worth’ are im- 
measurably the highest, so that one would make a miserable choice 
indeed if one were to choose for oneself great intellectual power and 
activity, accompanied by a moral nature like that of the worst of the 
Malatestas or Viscontis, instead of choosing moral qualities such as 
those of a Socrates, an Epictetus, or a St. Francis. It is not that we 
should undervalue intellect or intellectual pleasure, but that our 
intellect itself seems to declare that both these (however estimable 
and excellent in themselves) are relatively valueless when compared 
with * goodness.’ 

Man (both the individual and the race) slowly emerges from 
pursuits and perceptions relatively low, though good in themselves 
in their degree, to pursuits and perceptions of a higher and higher 

\ 
\ 
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character—from seeking nourishment drawn from the human mother’s 
breast or the hunter’s prey and edible roots drawn from the breast of 
mother earth, to higher and more complex pleasures of sense and 
intellect, to the full light of reflective intellectual life, and thence 
on to higher and higher intellectual stages, till the individual and the 
race come to see and realise that ‘the best’ is best, that ‘goodness’ 
is the highest aim, the noblest pursuit, and the one which reason bids 
him follow in tones now more or less threatening and imperative, 
now more or less alluring and persuasive. 

The expression ‘ comes to see’ has been applied to both the indi- 
vidual and the race because, though conscience operates with the 
first light of reason—as soon as man was man—and though children 
may be taught about ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ from their earliest years, 
yet high reflective self-consciousness is needed to understand and 
appreciate the full significance of either the teaching of the parent 
or that of the innate conscience. 

The parental teaching, however valuable and practically effective, 
is comparatively meaningless till the maturation of intellect enables 
the child to wake up to the full, living signification of what he may 
have automatically accepted, and similarly the deliberate and intel- 
ligent pursuit of duty as a conscious end, recognised as our one best 
and highest aim, to be pursued for its own sake and at whatever cost, 
can only be fully realised by a race which has attained a considerable 
intellectual elevation and development. 

It thus seems that our reason tends to carry us one way and our 
instinct another. Our organism automatically and instinctively seeks 
its own gratifications and our immediate happiness, while our intel- 
lect imperatively commands the pursuit of duty at no matter what 
sacrifice of happiness. There is, then, as we all too well know, this 
profound discord and divergence in our being; and to some men who 
keenly suffer from the conflict, who feel acutely the many miseries 
of human life which surround them on all sides, and who see no 
reason to hope confidently for an ultimate harmony between happi- 
ness and duty (a hope abundantly justified by Theism), life may well 
seem to be a bane, and a Buddhistic Nirvana an object of reasonable 
aspiration. 

To those, on the other hand, who see signs of the existence of 
an all-controlling Power ‘which makes for righteousness,’ the ulti- 
mate coincidence, here or hereafter, of virtue and happiness becomes 
a certainty, however much their virtue may be tried and augmented 
by the apparently insurmountable difficulties which seém as if they 
must frustrate such coincidence. For these men life has indeed a 
rational meaning and object, and consequently a priceless value. It 
has a priceless value because, as reason declares the performance 
of duty to be the one thing needful—that which is unutterably 
beyond all else in value—it necessarily follows that what is in- 
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dispensable to its performance must be of a value second only to 
itself. Our natural instinct, indeed, powerfully tends, by itself 
alone, to the preservation of our lives ; but the action of this instinct 
is further reinforced by reason, since reason makes it clear that life 
is to be sacrificed to nothing but that which is its object—the per- 
formance of duty—to which alone it stands second in value. 

Thus it seems that life is ‘a good,’ inasmuch as it is the arena for 
the fulfilment of duty, for the right exercise of our most wonderful 
power of will. The meaning of life, then, the purpose of our ex- 
istence, is such fulfilment of duty. 

But we may now turn to consider the two prevalent conceptions 
(before adverted to) regarding the question ‘What is duty?’ The 
question, in the first place, may have two significations: ‘What is 
our duty in the concrete ?’ and ‘ What is duty itself in the abstract ?’ 
The former signification of the question, however, will only occupy 
us later, when we come to consider the practical results as to ‘ the 
government of life’ which follow from our interpretation of its 
meaning. To the abstract question two very divergent answers are, 
as every one knows, given by two fundamentally divergent schools of 
thought. These two divergent answers carry with them consequences 
which run up from individual ethics to politics, and logically result 
in widely differing views as to social organisation and as to the claims 
and obligations of the various members of each social community. 

The view as to duty which has been and is so prominently taught 
in this country by the representatives of Hume, and which is propa- 
gated by Agnostics of all shades, is one which happily human nature, 
and emphatically English human nature, will never thoroughly as- 
similate, innate and inherited tendencies too strongly bearing witness 
in favour of the opposite belief. The Agnostic view as to ‘ duty’ is 
that it is a function of ‘pleasure ’—a view which annihilates the 
very conception it professes to explain. 

The same Agnostic school, especially as represented by extreme 
evolutionists, asserts that in spite of the present difference between 
the ideas of ‘ pleasure’ and ‘ duty,’ they are, nevertheless, one as to 
their origin—an origin consisting ultimately of pleasurable and 
painful sensations. Moral conceptions, they say, have been evolved 
from pleasurable sensations by the preservation, through long ages 
(in the struggle for life), of a predominating number of such indivi- 
duals as happened to have a natural and spontaneous liking for _ 
practices and habits of mind useful to their tribe or race, while 
the same action has destroyed a predominating number of those 
individuals who possessed a marked tendency to contrary practices. 
The descendants of individuals so preserved have, they say, come to 
inherit such a liking and such useful habits of mind, and at last 
(finding this inherited tendency thus existing in themselves distinct 
from their tendency to self-conscious gratification) have become apt 
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to regard it as fundamentally distinct, innate, and independent of all 
experience. In fact, according to this school, the idea of ‘right’ is 
only the result of the gradual accretion of useful predilections, which, 
from time to time, arose in a series of ancestors naturally selected. 
In this way ‘morality’ is the congealed past experience of the 
race, and ‘ virtue’ becomes, as it were, a sort of ‘retrieving, which 
the thus improved human animal practises by a perfected and in- 
herited habit, regardless of self-gratification, just as the brute animal 
has acquired the habit of seeking prey and bringing it to his master 
instead of devouring it himself. As Mr. Martineau has briefly put 
it: ‘Conscience is a hoarded fund of traditionary pressures of utility ; 

. our higher attributes are only the lower which have lost their 
memory, and mistake themselves for something else.’ 

The same teaching also asserts that no man has any power to 
determine his own volitions. The unanimous verdict of our most 
generally followed psychologists (the two Mills, Bain, Spencer, &c.) 
would represent an act of will as being nothing more than the 
oversetting of an unstable balance which has been temporarily 
maintained between competing attractions—the passing from ten- 
dency into action (mental or bodily) in some definite direction. 
According to this doctrine there can, in fact, be no such thing as an 
‘act of will’ at all; the only ‘actions’ can be those of the attracting 
influences and the automatic responsive action of the organism. The 
same school further teaches that acts which have useful results, 
however indeliberate and automatic, are really good actions, and that 
the best intentions do not prevent materially hurtful actions from 
being altogether bad. The result is an inculcation that the one 
thing needful is to elicit from each man and from each community 
as many useful actions as possible, z.e. actions tending to promote the 
material happiness and prosperity of individuals, of the nation, and 
of the race; and it logically follows that for this end we may fitly 
employ others and employ ourselves merely as means—that no right 
possessed by the individual can be validly pleaded in bar of the 
general material prosperity. Salus populi swprema lex. 

Such is one of the two widely divergent answers to the question 
*What is “duty”?’ The other answer, that which is here adopted 
and defended, is very different. It asserts, in the first place, that 
though it is right to do many things because they are useful, yet 
‘virtue’ and ‘ utility’ are ideas not only fundamentally distinct, but 
so far in actual opposition that the existence of utility in an action 
may now and again detract from its virtue. So essential is the 
distinction that not only does the idea of ‘ benefit’ not enter into the 
idea of ‘duty,’ but we even see that the very fact of an act not being 
beneficial to the doer of it makes it the more praiseworthy. Its merit 
is increased by any self-denial which may be necessary to its perfor- 
mance, while gain tends to diminish the merit of an action. It is 
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not that the absence of gain or pleasure to us is a benefit to our 
neighbour; itis that the absence of any remuneration (irrespective of 
any advantage thereby occasioned to our neighbour) in itself heightens 
the value of the action. That, therefore, cannot be the substance of 
duty which by its absence makes an act more dutiful. Secondly, this 
answer asserts that every sane man has absolute power to determine 
many of his acts of will—nay, that he is even largely responsible for 
his tastes and convictions as being greatly the unconscious outcome 
of his antecedent volitions. For both desires and emotions, though 
quite distinct from the will, are yet very often really dependent 
thereon when such an origin is altogether unsuspected. Thirdly, it 
asserts that actions which are done in obedience to conscience are 
really ‘good actions,’ even though mistaken and hurtful, and that 
the most beneficent actions are not really good unless done from a 
good motive in obedience to ‘duty.’ Thus arises the distinction 
between acts ‘good’ in two different senses: (1) materially moral 
acts—acts good in themselves as acts apart from the intention of the 
doer of them; and (2) formally moral acts—acts which are done 
with a deliberate intention of acting rightly. This distinction is 
so obvious that it would seem to need no more than a bare state- 
ment to make its validity evident, and yet, strange to say, it is 
either ignored or expressly denied by the most popular of our Ag- 
nostic writers. Therefore an example or two may not, perhaps, be 
uselessly cited. If one man, intending to do harm to another, 
through a miscalculation as to his action benefits him he would injure, 
no unsophisticated man would call such a ‘useful’ action a really 
‘good’ one. If a dying man is attended with patience, care, and 
exactness, but solely with the hope of obtaining a legacy to the 
detriment of others having a better claim, such attendance would 
afford an example of an action materially good, but certainly not 
virtuous formally. A man may shoot his father in the dark, taking 
him to be an assassin, an act which makes him materially, but by no 
means really or formally, a parricide, since he had no parricidal 
intention. It is not meant to assert that no man can perform a really 
good action unless he pauses and reflects as to his intention, or that 
spontaneous good actions are devoid of merit. What is meant is that, 
in order that any action should be really ‘ good,’ the doer of it must 
directly or indirectly be moved by the idea of ‘ right’ present to his 
mind then or antecedently, so as to have become a mental habit. The 
action must be, in fact, directed by him who does it to a good end 
either actually or virtually. 

The idea of good, which he has in the past apprehended, must 
be influencing the man at the time, whether he adverts to it or not ; 
otherwise the action is not moral. The merit of that virtue which 
shows itself even in the spontaneous, indeliberate actions of a good 
man, results from the fact of previous acts having been consciously 
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directed to goodness, by which a habit has been formed. The more 
thoroughly a man is possessed by the idea of duty, the more his 
whole being is saturated with that idea, the more will goodness show 
itself in all his even spontaneous actions, which thus will have ad- 
ditional merit through their very spontaneity. 

It is thus ‘intentions,’ and not ‘ consequences,’ which determine 
the morality of actions. ‘Goodness’ resides in volition acting in 
conformity to reason when it points out ‘the right.’ The result of 
this mode of answering the question as to ‘ duty’ is that what appears 
to be the one thing needful is that each man and each community 
should abound in good volitions, if, that is, good volition is the real 
end of our existence—if the meaning of life is the furnishing a neces- 
sary and adequate field for its performance. That such 7s the meaning 
of human life, the foregoing brief review of the significations given 
to the word ‘duty’ may serve to bring out with greater clearness. 
Recognising fully the thorough distinctness of the conception, as well 
as its imperiousness, the innate and necessary contradiction which 
exists in the attempt to make happiness the end of existence to a 
moral nature, becomes manifest. The supremacy of that which 
‘ought’ to be supreme, must be, if life has any meaning, the only 
legitimate supremacy, and if, ‘right’ being sought as the one end, 
unsought ‘ happiness’ necessarily follows as its result, then life has 
indeed a meaning which is distinct and satisfying, and such a 
meaning it must present to the mind of every consistent Theist. 

But if such be the meaning of life, such the true conception of 
* duty,’ in what light are we to regard ‘ pleasure’? If ‘ happiness’ is 
not to be our aim, what is the meaning and purpose of ‘ pleasure’ ? 

If the world is the creation of a Being whose title of ‘ good’ serves 
but as a symbol for a beneficence which no mind but his own can 
adequately conceive, then the happiness which creatures enjoy is his 
free gift, intended for their enjoyment. But with regard to moral 
beings, such as men, it is evident that if virtue is their end and in- 
tended to be their conscious aim, such happiness and pleasure as 
they experience must be secondary and subordinate in purpose, and 
if pleasure is capable of ministering to man’s great end Theists would 
be unreasonable if they did not regard it as intended so to minister. 
Theism, in fact, makes no other conception a possible one. Plainly 
life, which is unendurable to so many as it is, would be much less 
endurable if deprived of its multitudinous amenities, and without 
life there could be no fulfilment of duty. The pleasures also which 


-make life valuable as a whole serve to facilitate the performance of 
.most of the actions which fill our lives, and amongst them our good 
actions. The pleasures which accompany gratitude, the exercise of 


beneficence, the. vindication of justice, &c., greatly help us to perform 
right actions undertaken from right motives. We may say, then, that 
pleasure is intended to aid virtue, and there are two modes in which 
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it does so. To cheer and help us on our way in the fulfilment of our 
duty is one mode, but the other mode, not less important and far 
higher, is the opportunity it affords for self-denial and self-sacrifice. 
Evidently pleasures are well used when they help us to act rightly ; 
they are still better used when they are renounced that we may act 
yet more rightly. Not, of course, that there is any virtue or merit 
in renouncing pleasure for the mere sake of renouncing it, but only 
when by so doing we may attain a higher good, otherwise unattain- 
able, for ourselves or for other men. ‘ Pleasure’ thus comes to have 
a great moral value, as it alone renders possible the higher human 
virtues of generosity and self-sacrifice, and is especially valuable as 
affording us a means for testing our fidelity and our love by its volun- 
tary abandonment. Through perseverance in this exercise in small 
things as in great, the mind may be trained and braced to an ever 
higher moral standard. The moral value which attaches to our plea- 
sures of course attaches also in a similar manner to our pains. 

Accepting then what reason declares, namely, that human life 
is to be regarded as an arena for the fulfilment of duty, we may next 
consider what principles should regulate that fulfilment in the life 
of each individual, and then endeavour to ascertain how far the 
meaning here assigned to human life is applicable to the life of a 
nation and of the race, and what, if any, further principles may 
disclose themselves in the course of such inquiry. 

First as to the individual, it is manifest that, in order to fulfil 
his end and do his duty, he must know it, and for this he must 
learn his own nature and his relations to other beings, that he may 
feel, will, and act with proportionate reverence to all in their various 
degrees and according to their several claims. Surrounded as he is 
by a multitude of other living beings to whom he is in diverse ways 
related, he cannot act rightly even to himself unless he estimates 
correctly his duties to them and his relative position. 

And in the first place the living beings which surround him 
and present themselves to his senses, belong to two very different 
classes. (1) In the first category are those beings who are, like him? 
self, ¢ persons,’ 7.e. beings with intelligence and free will, and therefore 
with moral responsibility. Whatever their position, they have the 
same one great end set before them, and their life has, from the 
ethical standpoint, the same objective value as his own. As they 
have duties as he has, so consequently their rights must limit his 
own rights; they cannot be justly made use of by him as his slaves or 
instruments, as if the end of their being were different from his own. 

(2) In the second category are those living creatures who, being 
devoid of intellect and free volition, cannot incur moral guilt, who 
have not the same end, and whose life has not the same objective 
value as his own. Such creatures as they have nothing which can 
be properly called ‘ duties,’ so they have no ‘ rights’ which can be 
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properly so called. They may justly be treated as mere instruments 
and slaves, yet not altogether without reverence or without considera- 
tion for the feelings of such as are sentient, if unintelligent. If these 
creatures have no rights of their own, they have quasi rights which 
result from their being entrusted by God to the care of men, 7.¢. to 
the care of beings who, in addition to their intelligence, have cor- 
poreal feelings, and may therefore be justly expected to sympathise 
with the sufferings of their irrational fellow-creatures. 

Thus a wide gulf, as it were, separates the relations of rational 
creatures one to another, and those between rational and irrational 
creatures. But, whatever gulf exists between such diverse beings 
and their interrelations, it is of course absolutely nothing to the abyss 
which separates the claims upon us of our fellow-creatures, and the 
claim upon us of God—a God of whom morality is not the creature, 
but the essence. Yet no real conflict of duties can thence arise, 
nor can such supreme claim justify any neglect of duty to our 
fellows. The service of such a God must absolutely coincide with 
the carrying out of what alone gives an adequate meaning and 
aim to life. It is as impossible to serve such a God by doing any- 
thing which our conscience tells us is wrong, as it would be to fail 
to serve him by faithful obedience to our conscience, even though it 
be ill-informed and mistaken while we obey it. An ignorant trans- 
gression of his real law must be indefinitely better and more accept- 
able than an unconscientious conformity to it. The worship and 
service of such a God must be morality in its highest expression, and 
religion must be the essence of morality. Thus understood, to know, 
love, and serve God must be the noblest destiny, the highest aim and 
end of which any creature can be capable. In that aim will neces- 
sarily be included the fulfilment of all our duties in their due degree ; 
the claims upon us of creatures, whether ‘ persons’ or less than persons, 
are thus reinforced beyond measure; and a new light is thrown upon 
a duty as yet unnoticed—our duty to ourselves. 

God, as the concrete infinity of goodness, beauty, and truth, 
who has endowed us with the power of understanding and admiring 
such qualities, is, in part, to be served and loved by our seeking to 
develope these very qualities in due subordination, by a true self- 
culture, physical, intellectual, esthetic, and moral. 

The expression ‘in due subordination’ of course implies that in 
comparison with moral good, all other good is valueless—a fortiori 
in comparison with the flower of morality, which is, as we have seen, 
religion. But though the greatest bodily perfection, the most re- 
fined poetic creation, and the most brilliant physical discovery all 
fall into utter imsignificance when compared with one virtuous act 
of will, yet these things have their absolute value after all. A body 
which is the vehicle through which alone duty can be performed by 
us merits on that very account careful conservation, and, as the gift 
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and creature of God, reverence and attention, save only when, or in 
so far as, such care may accidentally be the occasion of moral defec- 1 
tion, and then reason declares that neither eye nor limb is to be pt, 
spared if either be a necessary occasion of offence. 

Similarly the intellect, without which morality cannot exist, 
demands cultivation as a duty, if only for the reason that our con- ia 
science may thereby be better informed, and our actions (our will 
remaining good) so become more and more worthy. But besides this, 
our intellect, as so noble a gift from God, deserves the highest 
cultivation we can give it, even for its own sake, except when, under 
special circumstances, such cultivation leads to moral evil, and then 
it must clearly be foregone. 

The same considerations may be applied to our esthetic faculties. 
Our higher emotions are noble powers which merit development for 
their own sake, in addition to the reverence they deserve as being 
the powerful aids they are to right volition. This distinct claim, on 
religious grounds, of our physical, intellectual, and esthetic powers to 
care and culture has been too much overlooked. It cannot be denied 
that morality, though incomparably the most important object of 
culture, is not everything. Though it should be the supreme, it 
need not be the whole and sole object of our care. The perfect man 
is healthy, strong, beautiful, intellectual, and ssthetically refined as 
well as moral and religious, as conscience itself declares by demanding 
reverence for our higher emotions, our intellectual powers, and even i 
our very physical frame. Nevertheless, though physical, intellectual, 
and esthetic perfections are good, they are evidently not necessary 
goods; though all of them are legitimately desirable, there is but 
one thing needful—our being’s end, the fulfilment of duty. 

The meaning of human life for each individual, then, seems to be ij 
represented to us by unprejudiced reason as a series of opportunities | 
for exercising the most transcendent power known to us in nature— 
right volition. The pains and pleasures of existence supply us with 
abundant and unceasing occasions of choice between a higher and a 
lower good, and conscience is ever at hand to suggest our adoption 
of the higher. Were ‘happiness’ the end of life, we saw that life 
as we know it must be meaningless, since happiness is not uni- 
versally obtained. It is quite otherwise if the exercise of will be 
that end, for that 7s obtained universally. No possible circumstances 
can deprive us of that end, or divert us from it. Nothing can make 
life aimless to us, no toil can be fruitless, no suffering or misery 
useless ; for no power, not even Aimighty power itself, can, without 
depriving us of the use of our faculties, and so destroying our re- 
sponsibility and moral life, divest us of our power of will. Subordi- 
nate to this great end, individual life serves, and, theistically viewed, 
must have been designed to serve, as a means for manifesting the 
most varied individual excellences of all kinds, physical, intellectual, 
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and zsthetic. Such being the conclusion arrived at with respect to 
the meaning and end of life for the individual, we may next consider 
the life of a community and the relations between it and the life of 
the individual. 

A community or nation has, since Macchiavelli, often been 
compared to a living organism, with its organs of prehension, 
secretion, assimilation, circulation, repair and reproduction, and 
nervous supervision and regulation. Toa certain extent the inge- 
nious parallel holds good, but it must not be pressed too far. For 
the highest activities existing in the social organism are volition 
and thought, and each of these is exclusively the activity of the 
individual man, not of the community, however much thought and 
will may be stimulated by social existence. Feeling is, of course, 
also the exclusive property of the individual. The social organism 
may perish, but it is only the individual men that can really suffer, 
that can think, that can will and act, that can be faithful or unfaith- 
ful to duty and conscience. If, therefore, the fulfilment of duty be 
the end of life for the individual, the meaning and end of social 
existence must be to aid and subserve that end—an end which is 
beyond its own inferior power. The existence of each morally 
responsible being constitutes an end in itself. The existence of a 
social organism which is unable to think or will, must serve to 
act mainly as a means to that greater end which is set before its 
individual components. But though the social organism has no 
objective existence as an‘ organism, it has nevertheless a certain 
existence in its component units. 

The individuals which form every civilised community exist, not 
only as juxtaposed and separate units, but also as units which have 
varying kinds of relation one to another, and each to the whole. 
They are individuals existing in some one definite condition or 
combination of relations; they form a State, and certain individuals 
which, by means of one kind or another, wield the power of the com- 
plex mass, form its government. Thus, though the State, as ‘a State,’ 
has no real existence apart from the individuals who compose it, yet it 
really exists as a certain condition of relationship in such individuals 
—just as a genus or species (which have no separate objective exist- 
ence) exist in the characters and properties possessed by the various 
individual units which together make up its natural groups. 

Every ‘State,’ then, should be organised for the benefit of the 
individuals who form it, and every ‘ government’ should exist exclu- 
sively for their service and welfare. But it is no less evident that 
each individual has duties as well as rights in the face of the ‘State’ 
and ‘ government’ in which he is included, for his duties to his fellow- 
men not only regard those fellow-men in their individual capacity, 
but also regard them in their related aspect as members of a State 
and subjects of a government. The duty is really to individuals 
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always, but (as it is to individuals so specially related), we may, for 
convenience and shortness, speak of duties to ‘the State,’ although 
the expression requires to be used cautiously, as it is a misleading 
one, and one calculated to favour the sacrifice of realities to abstrac- 
tions. With regard to the duty of the State towards the indi- 
vidual, as the government and State exist for the individual, as the 
meaning of social and national life is to aid and develope individual 
life, the State’s end must be determined by that of the individual. 
Now each man having the powers and duties already enumerated is 
bound to desire to promote the welfare of his fellows, and above all 
their moral welfare. Therefore each community is bound above all to 
promote the moral welfare of its members (that is their conscientious- 
ness), that they may abound in energetic, intelligent, deliberate, good 
volitions and actions. Therefore the motto, ‘The greatest happiness 
for the greatest number,’ though an admirable expression of benevo~ 
lence and good initself, yet, as expressing the one great aim and end 
of social organisation, is a false, misleading, and degrading principle. 

Now the indispensable condition of human virtue is moral free- 
dom, and, as we have seen, the rights of each person, or morally 
responsible being, are strictly limited by the corresponding rights of 
his fellows. Therefore it is incumbent on all to leave to each as 
much freedom as is consistent with the freedom of others, and to pay 
extreme respect to the individual conscience. For each man’s life 
has, as we have seen, the dignity of being an end in itself—namely, 
the fulfilment of a moral career—and we may not employ other men, 
or even ourselves, as mere means (irrespective of such moral end) to 
bring about any conceivable prosperity of any multitude of other 
beings. The individual as a person (%.e. an intelligence with free 
volition) has rights which override the merely material welfare of 
worlds. Not only may we not say ‘ Salus populi suprema lex,’? but 
we may properly exclaim, ‘ Fiat justitia, ruat celum!’ Even if, 
per impossibile, universal conscientious action should result in the 
world’s entire destruction, then rational beings, who understood the 
necessary supremacy of right, could but exclaim with St. Augustin, 
‘Oh! felia exitium mundi !’ 

As we have seen, the great end of life for each individual man is 
right volition; but we have also seen that many subordinate goods 
are to be sought with due regard to their relative worth. 

It follows, consequently, that each complex of individuals, each 
community or nation, is bound not only to pay the most extreme 
deference and respect to the individual conscience, but also to have 
due regard to the physical, intellectual, and esthetic culture of its 
individual members, always in due subordination, however, to their 
freedom as moral agents. 


2 Unless salus moralis be understood. But this is no contradiction, since it cannot 
be for the moral health of the community to treat an individual man immorally. 
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Moreover, the respect to be shown to the several individuals 
necessarily entails respect for those subordinate creations or aggre- 
gations which the units of a State naturally and willingly, or altogether 
voluntarily, assume. Above all is such respect due to the family and 
to property; and it is also due to all voluntary associations of 
individuals and to such voluntary segregations and aggregations of 
their own property as individuals may choose to form or institute, 
provided that by so doing they do not infringe upon the rights of 
their fellows. A similar respect is to be shown to endeavours to 
promote and develope intelligence by the publication of opinions and 
their free discussion. Just, however, as the individual is bound to 
subordinate his passions and lower tendencies to his reason and 
conscience, so neither the individual in his solitary nor in his 
collective capacity as a member of the State is bound to tolerate, 
rather is he absolutely bound to repress, expressions and actions on 
the part of individuals which expressions and actions he has good 
grounds for certainly knowing are the manifestations of bad volition 
and not of conscientious conviction, or which have directly and 
manifestly immoral consequences. 

Moreover, as the rights of each limit the rights of all, there are 
unquestionably true ‘ rights of man,’ and the unimpeded exercise of 
those rights is that ‘ liberty’ which may justly call forth the ardent 
aspirations of every lover of justice and of his kind. The same love 
of our fellow-men must also cause equality (the elimination of 
social injustice) and fraternity (the diffusion of true charity) to be 
no less objects of benevolent desire. It follows also that the natural 
form of government in a community of men who understand and 
act up to their duties must be a government of express or tacit 
mutual surrender and harmonious cooperation—must, in fact, be a 
‘ social contract.’ 

Thus it seems that the recognition of virtue as our one end, and 
of moral freedom as its one necessary condition, results in consequences 
which harmonise with that teaching which, however misunderstood 
and misapplied, has found its way to the hearts of men over the wide 
world, and which seems to hold the promise of the future. 

The duties of the individual to the State, that is of the individual 
to his fellows regarded in their complex social relations, is manifestly 
obedience in all things which do not violate his conscience. If, 
however, any act required of him is clearly and certainly against 
his conscience after he has taken all possible pains to inform it 
rightly, then at all hazards he must unhesitatingly refuse to obey, 
whatever consequences may ensue to himself, to others, or to the 
whole State. But although rebellion, save by such passive resist- 
ance, is always unjustifiable, it is perfectly justifiable to oppose 
and to seek to change the State (that is, to destroy it and make it 
into another State) by persuasion. Hostility to the State and even 
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its destruction are nothing less than positive duties if it is clear that 
its existence is a crying moral evil for the men and women who 
compose it. To deny this would be to commit the absurdity of 
mistaking the means for the end. Nevertheless, it is manifest that 
great deference is due to the opinions of a majority of our fellows if 
their means of information are as good as our own, and much more so 
if there is any reason to suppose such means may be yet better than 
our own. 

But besides the reciprocal duties and claims between the com- 
munity and its component members regarded in their isolated 
capacity, the State has certain duties to itself. That is to say, the 
action of individuals may regard their fellows not at all as individual 
men, but solely with reference to those complex social relations the 
existence of which constitutes them ‘a State.’ 

In the first place, each organised community of individuals, each 
State, may properly desire and strive after its own persistence and 
perfection (i.e. the definite, coherent, and complex development of 
the relations which constitute it), and its government may properly 
endeavour to promote such ends by all moral means. It must never, 
however, do so by attacking the conscience of its members for any 
such purpose only. But if the existing state or condition of a 
community be one exceptionally favourable to morality, a government 
may, with extreme reluctance and as the last resort, justly exercise 
pressure on consciences, even for the preservation of the State, not, 
however, for the preservation of the State as an end, but merely as 
the lesser of two moral evils and as a means towards the furtherance 
of that moral good (supposed to be inextricably connected therewith) 
which is the only proper end of human life, whether individual or 
social. 

There is yet another corporate duty of men to one another. The 
State has duties to other States, that is to say, two different 
communities of men are bound to act towards each other not only 
with regard to their characters as individual men, but also with regard 
to those conditions of relationship which bind them up into States. 
In the first place, as each community has a right to preserve itself, it 
has manifestly the right to defend itself against the aggressions of 
other communities; and similarly, on the principle of mutual good- 
will, each community is morally bound to respect the integrity and 
freedom of other communities. But these rights and duties have 
narrower limits than have the analogous rights and duties of 
individuals. For, in the first place, if we destroy an individual, we 
render impossible the performance of duty any longer by him. But 
if we destroy a State, without taking life, we do not necessarily 
occasion the diminution of acti¥e virtue in the slightest degreé; for 
‘a State’ can be no more really* virtuous’ or ‘ vicious*than it can 
think, will, or feel pain, such conditions being, of couryé/ the attributes 
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of its constituent individuals alone. On the other hand, we may, by 
such destruction, promote virtue, if the condition of a State is such 
as powerfully to depress virtue and promote evil in its component 
individuals. 

The last State duty which need here be glanced at is the duty of 
the State towards God. Every man has duties not only towards his 
fellows, but also towards God. He has first of all to look to his 
religious action, which extends beyond the visible world, as well as to 
his temporal concerns, which regard only this world. The duty, 
therefore, of a community of such individuals must evidently also be 
to look in the first place, above all things, at their duties towards 
God, and to make those duties their supreme concern in their 
social regulations, which should, it is plain, be harmoniously ordered 
in accordance with them. 

The consideration as to the duty of the community, as a com- 
munity, to God, throws further light upon the various subordinate 
goods which rank in a hierarchy of ends beneath moral good. 

As we have seen with the individual, such highest good is not the 
only one, and the lower goods may be pursued each for its own sake as 
a gift of God, and in due subordination to the highest. A fortiord is 
this the case with the merely temporal life of a community considered 
as a social organism. 

If the meaning and purpose of the life of the individual may 
be, in part and quite subordinately, to manifest diverse forms of 
individual excellence, so social life may be conceived as intended, 
in subserviency to moral ends, to manifest diverse forms of social 
development and perfection. If, however, the relation of the State 
to God has these consequences, another also plainly results. It 
is this—that as God is the author, sustainer, and governor of all 
things, the State and Government, however popularly elected, how- 
ever it may really express a social contract, is none the less a govern- 
ment of divine right; and this consideration yet further shows the 
culpability of rebellion and revolt. 

The relation of a nation to God is generally expressed in terms 
of what are called the reciprocal rights and duties of ‘Church’ and 
‘State,’ but the more correct expression would perhaps be ‘the rela- 
tions between the temporal and spiritual governments of a State.’ 

Let us analyse a little the conceptions implied in’ the phrase in 
the light of real visible existences, and of individual rights. 

As has been said, a government should exist for the sake of 
the governed, and the government of an ideally civilised State 
would be a perfectly constitutional one, the ‘result of a social con- 
tract. But every government must consist of whoever (one, few, 
or many individuals) manages or is chosen to absorb and direct 
the means and efforts of the community in definite directions for 
definite ends. 
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Every unit of each State may be considered as being more or less 
religious, as having both his mundane and his religious side. He exerts 
himself, spends time, effort, and means, to a greater or less extent, 
with a view to another world as well as with a view to this world. 

As the various individuals of the community have each these two 
sides to their being, so there are necessarily two corresponding sides 
to every organised community, or State, the individuals of which 
are thus bipolar. And as the bipolarities of each constituent portion 
of a magnet result in two conspicuously divergent poles, so do these 
diverse attributes of the individual men of a State tend to result in 
two conspicuous manifestations—the Church and ‘so-called State’ 
of a community. 

Whatever body (of few or many individuals) manages or is chosen 
to absorb and direct the means and efforts of the community for 
temporal ends, is the temporal government—‘ the so-called State ’—of 
that community. 

Whatever body (of few or many individuals) manages or is chosen 
to absorb and direct the means and efforts of the community for 
religious ends is the ecclesiastical or spiritual government—‘ the 
Church ’—of such community. 

Just as the two poles of a magnet may be so arranged and bound 
up together as to appear one, though really as bipolar as before, so 
these two governments may present the external appearance of a 
unity. 

This appearance may be produced by the encroachment of either 
on the domain of the other, or by the voluntary conferring of both 
powers on one executive. Examples of such apparent unity have 
been the governments of the Caesars, the Caliphs, the Popes, and 
commonwealths of Geneva and Massachusetts. 

Thus ‘the Church’ or churches of a community means its in- 
dividuals in certain voluntary relations, and considered from one point 
of view, while ‘the State’ means the same individuals in other rela- 
tions and considered from another point of view. 

It is evident that evils may arise from certain temptations which 
necessarily beset both the temporal and also the spiritual government. 

The temporal governors may be tempted to employ the means 
and efforts of the community unduly for their own private temporal 
advantage and enjoyment. 

They may be tempted to abuse the trust imposed on them to 
augment their power, treating their subjects as mere means and 
disregarding their essential rights as persons. 

This may be carried so far as to lead them to disregard altogether 
the desires of the governed in spiritual matters, overriding religious 
scruples and oppressing consciences for merely temporal ends, and so 
violating the final end of their existence. 

Similarly the spiritual governors may be tempted to use the 
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means and efforts of the community unduly for their own private 
enjoyment. 

They may be tempted to abuse tbe trust imposed on them to 
augment their power, treating men as mere means and disregard- 
ing their essential rights as persons. 

They may be tempted to use, or to try to use, the means and efforts 
of a whole community to oppress the consciences of a minority in a body 
where divergence as to religious views exists, or at least to produce 
unfair action towards such minority. Thus a so-called struggle for 
‘Church rights’ may now and again really be_but an effort on the 
part of the religious nominees of one set of citizens to use the means 
and efforts of others who did not nominate them (of the whole com- 
munity in fact) for religious ends to which a considerable section of 
the community is opposed. 

We have State tyranny when the individuals of the social organism 
who have been chosen to govern in temporal matters (not being also 
spiritual governors) seek to control and direct the religious affairs of 
a community or of a portion of it against their will, or seek to re- 
strict their actions, denying them freedom in religious matters. 

We have theocratic tyranny when the individuals of the social 
organism who have been chosen to govern in spiritual matters (not 
being also temporal governors) use the means and efforts of dissidents 
for spiritual ends against their will, or restrict their actions, denying 
them freedom in temporal matters. 

In both forms of tyranny, governing individuals seek to control 
either the mundane or religious affairs of others without having been 
authorised by the latter to so act with respect to them, either seeking 
to infringe subordinate rights or even attacking and seeking to oppress 
the most sacred of all human things, conscience, and so frustrating 
the very end for which life, whether individual or social, has its 
existence. 

We may then, it seems, venture to assert with respect to the 
meaning and true aim of social life that it is first and supereminently 
a condition intended to aid and promote right volition on the part of 
individuals, and subordinately to help to develope in them all those 
minor excellences of which they have been made capable by their 
creator. Besides these ends every Theist must also assert that in 
a still more subordinate degree social life has for its aim to manifest 
in the world a variety of what may analogically be called ‘ social 
organisms’ presenting the most varied conditions of utility, harmony, 
and beauty. 

It only remains now to consider what may reasonably be said as 
to the meaning of human life considered as one vast whole, extending 
from times long anterior to those which saw our first Paleolithic flint- 
workers, to the most highly developed races of the future, and 
onwards till this planet ceases to be inhabited by mankind. 
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Such a question no man, revelation apart (and in this paper there 
is no question but of natural reason), is competent thoroughly to 
answer. Even to seek to answer it at all, seems, at the first glance, 
a monstrous presumption on the part of any one of the momentarily 
existing units which together successively make up the long pro- 
cession of the ages of human existence. 

Nevertheless, there are certain truths which throw light even 
upon so vast and seemingly unanswerable a question. 

In the first place, as societies have no objective existence, save as 
conditions of the individuals who compose them, and as their ends 
must be subordinate to the purposes of individual life, so * human 
life as a whole’ is but a way of regarding individual lives—the life 
of each viewed in relation to the life of all—and must also be simi- 
larly subordinate. We may say, then, that the life of mankind 
means an arena for the exercise of right volitions, and for the mani- 
festation of the various subordinate excellences of the individual, of 
human societies, and of the whole human race. 

Secondly, every Theist must assert that the course of history 

reveals the purposes of God. And what has been that course ? 
Through iong continued ages, when social change seems to have been 
very slow, as it certainly is over so large a part of the earth’s surface 
now, a basis was none the less being prepared for those developments 
and transformations which have shown themselves in later ages, 
especially since the Christian era. Manifest proofs of early Theism 
exist in Judea, Egypt, and amongst our Aryan forefathers. Intel- 
lectual activity and esthetic feeling so culminated in ancient Greece 
that its citizens have ever since been the teachers of mankind in 
art, the drama, oratory, history, poetry, and philosophy. 
'¢ Conscience was coeval with mankind, for man without conscience 
isnot man ; and no particle of evidence exists that any race of man now 
exists, or ever did exist, altogether devoid of moral perceptions and re- 
sponsibility. Nevertheless, the full perception of the just claims of 
conscience is a modern growth. Inthe pagan Roman Empire, as before 
in Greece, the omnipotence of the State was a universal doctrine 
and practice. The individual citizen had no recognised, sacred, God- 
given rights to maintain, and the will or the welfare of the commu- 
nity rose superior to every plea which any single citizen could put 
forward. It was the Jews and Christians who, for the first time, to 
the amazement of judges who would fain have been merciful, main- 
tained the sacred rights of conscience, and, by patient endurance, 
sufferings, and death, vindicated the claim of the individual to the 
proper freedom of a rational and responsible nature. 

But in times yet more recent the recognition of the sacredn 
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be deplored) to make the individual more free to dispose of his means 


and efforts religiously according to his own will, and not according pa 
_to the will of others. This movement, which has now continued for 
six hundred years, and extended over the whole area of Christendom bite 
in spite of the most persevering and zealous efforts of the most varied pot 
kinds to reverse and repress it—a movement which has been the very - 
flower of human progress, seeing that all the highest races of the - 
world have concurred in it, and that the advance of human society a 
through all the ages which have preceded it was not to be compared 
with it—such a movement cannot surely, by any one but a Mani- BP ‘ 
chean, be deemed other than one specially ordained by God’s provi- om 
dence for a wise and good end. a 
The movement of human progress, judged by what we see up to 
our own days, may be compared with the development of the indi- “a 
vidual man. It is a process of intellectual differentiation and inte- e 
gration, a movement from direct and simple apprehensions to more 
and more reflex, self-conscious, and complex comprehensions. What me 
has taken place for ages unconsciously and unintentionally now takes Co 
place with deliberation and full consciousness ; and this characteristic inc 
of deliberate self-consciousness is daily spreading over a wider area of the 
human action. All these facts being borne in mind, and the lesson in 
they convey being seen to coincide with and reinforce the meaning of b 
life before arrived at, we may venture without presumption to affirm +4 
that the course of human life has been arranged so to afford a con- the 
stantly increasing field for more and more intelligent and deliberate 
and fully intentioned right volitions performed by individuals pre- oi 
senting the greatest variety of increasing individual excellences, and a“ 
grouped in aggregations tending to manifest greater and greater Th 
degrees of utility, harmony, and beauty, and, above all, more and more hit 
favouring the full and free development of the individual conscience. ‘ol 
But the considerations here put forward as to the totality of human * 
life may be yet further extended, and some speculation may be even a 
hazarded as to the aim and meaning of all life which exists or has pe 
i existed in the beautiful world we inhabit. a 
Hy Geology and paleontology show us that a great process of evo- 8 
. iT lution has taken place in the past, and is taking place now. In - 
hi examining the creatures around us we see varying degrees of per- a 
Hh ; fection expressed by the terms organic and inorganic, animal and a 
Hi vegetable existence. Science gives good grounds for believing that 
bi } before this world was the theatre of organic life-processes, it had W 
it existed as an inorganic mass of highly complex materials, each ne 
ni with its special properties, and that animal life (at least in all but me 
i} its lowest forms) was preceded in existence by the kingdom of plants. ee 
i | Certainly we may affirm that all these forms of life—the merely in- lat 
Be organic, the vital, and the sentient—coexisted for untold ages before we 


the introduction into the world of the self-conscious life of man. 
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The inorganic world long existed alone, and could so have per- 
sisted indefinitely. It had, and has, no need of living organisms for 
its being. The vegetable world, which feeds upon inorganic matter, 
could not exist without what had preceded it, but might for untold 
ages, or for ever, have lived and flourished, nourished but by showers 
and breezes, fertilised but by the wind, with no hum of insects about 
its inconspicuous flowers, and with no songsters amidst its groves. 

The animal world, which is necessitated ever directly or indirectly 
to feed upon the vegetable world, could not exist without the earth’s 
green, vital, but insentient vesture, yet might for untold ages, or for 
ever, have lived, undominated by the hunter and with no experience 
of domestication and pampered servitude. 

Man, though capable of sustaining life on vegetable food alone, 
could never have attained his high civilisation without the aid of his 
dogs and horses, his flocks and herds. The animal world has been 
necessary to him, as he is. 

Thus an increase of service, and a consequently increased depen- 
dence, are manifest as we ascend through these degrees of existence. 
Cosmical entities and their laws serve organic being more than 
inorganic, sentient being more than insentient, rational being more 
than sentient. Now, if the purposes of God are revealed by history 
in which the free will of man intervenes, a fortiori they are revealed 
by the history of the irrational creation, which responds absolutely 
to his will. Every Theist, therefore, is logically compelled to affirm 
that God has evidently willed most service to man of all his earthly 
creatures. Thus a successively increasing purpose runs through the 
irrational creation up to him. All the lower creatures have minis- 
tered to him, and have as a fact prepared the way for his existence. 
Therefore, whatever ends they also serve, they exist especially for 
him. But, as the aim of the life of man is the exercise of right 
volition, the life of all lower creatures must have been ultimately di- 
rected to that same end. When, then, in the unfathomable abyss of 
past time, the first algoid film of vegetable substance coloured the 
water of some primeval pool, and when the most undifferentiated and 
nascent organisms first moved upon the surface of some dismal, silent 
morass, the true end of existence of such lowly forms of incipient life 
was the fulfilment of the moral law, a fulfilment to be brought about 
after what seems an eternity to the imagination, but which reason 
cannot doubt to have been but in its due time and season. 

And now, before concluding, dare we ask yet one more question ? 
Why was this so ordained? To ourselves, from the human standpoint, 
we see that the fulfilment of duty is a sufficient end for the life of 
each of us, and, convinced that happiness and virtue must ultimately 
coincide, it is a fully satisfying end. But our mind seems, in specu- 
lating on the ultimate cause, to demand some further answer. Those 
who feel satisfied that they have a right to conclude analogically 
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from the human to the Divine mind, may look within and see if 
it be possible to conceive some further motive underlying even the 
moral law. Falteringly we may answer that but one conception 
seems capable of satisfying our minds, utterly inadequate as any 
idea of ours must necessarily be to respond to the inconceivable 
reality. That one conception, the conception which seems to take 
us even deeper into God’s essence than the conception of ‘ right,’ 
is the correlated conception expressed by the sublimest and noblest 
of all words—‘ Love.’ 

The meaning of life, which it has thus been sought to extract 
from the combined interrogations of consciousness and consideration of 
natural phenomena, has given occasion to the enunciation of various 
maxims and principles, some of which have probably struck the 
reader as altogether abstract and devoid of practical utility. But 
the writer has purposely deferred the consideration of circumstances 
and limitations which must necessarily be entered upon in considering 
human life in the concrete. Here causes and principles have alone 
occupied us, but this is because the subject is to be completed in 
another paper devoted to the consideration, not of the aim and mean- 
ing of life, but of its ordering and government. 


Str. George Mivarr. 





PHILOSOPHY OF THE PURE SCIENCES: 
IlJ.—Tue UNIvERsAL STATEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. 


WE have now to consider a series of alleged universal statements, the 
truth of which nobody has ever doubted. They are statements be- 
longing to arithmetic, to the science of quantity, to pure logic, and to 
a branch of the science of space which is of quite recent origin, 
which applies to other objects besides space, and is called the analysis 
of position. I shall endeavour to show that the case of these state- 
ments is entirely different from that of the statements about space 
which I examined in my last lecture. There were four of those state- 
ments: that the space of three dimensions which we perceive is a 
continuous aggregate of points, that it is flat in its smallest parts, 
that figures may be moved in it without alteration of size or shape, 
and that similar figures of different sizes may be constructed in it. 
And the conclusion which I endeavoured to establish about these 
statements was, that, for all we know, any or ail of them may be false. 
In regard to the statements we have now to examine, I shall not 
maintain a similar doctrine; I shall only maintain that, for all we 
know, there may be times and places where they are unmeaning and 
inapplicable. If I am asked what two and two make, I shall ‘not 
reply that it depends upon circumstances, and that they make 
sometimes three and sometimes five ; but I shall endeavour to show, 
that unless our experience had certain definite characters, there 
would be no such conception as two, or three, or four, and still less 
such a conception as the adding together of two numbers; and that 
we have no warrant for the absolute universality of these definite 
characters of experience. 

In the first place it is clear that the moment we use language at 
all, we may make statements which are apparently universal, but 
which really only assign the meaning of words. Whenever we have 
called a thing by two names, so that every individual of a certain 
class bears the name A and also the name B, then we may affirm 

1 This paper completes the publication of the substance of a series of three 
lectures delivered at the Royal Institution in 1873. The first two were published 
in the Contemporary Review while it was under the guidance of the present Editor 
of the Nineteenth Century. The third lecture contained—besides the substance of 


‘what is now here published—a statement of the doctrines afterwards set forth in a 
paper on the nature of things in themselves published in JMnd, 1878. 
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the apparently universal proposition that every A is B. But it is 
really only the particular proposition that the name A has been con- 
ventionally settled to have the same meaning as the name B. [| 
may, for example, enunciate the proposition that all depth is pro- 
fundity, and all profundity is depth. This statement appears to be 
of universal generality ; and nobody doubts that it is true. But for 
al] that it is not a statement of some fact which is true of nature as 
a whole; it is only a statement about the use of certain words in the 
English language. In this case the meaning of the two words is co- 
extensive; one means exactly as much as, and no more than, the 
other. But if we suppose the word crow to mean a black bird having 
certain peculiarities of structure, the statement, ‘ All crows are black,’ 
is in a similar case. For the word black has part of the meaning of 
the word crow; and the proposition only states this connection be- 
tween the two words. Are the propositions of arithmetic, then, 
mere statements about the meanings of words? No; but these 
examples will help us to understand them. Language is part of the 
apparatus of thought; it is that by which I am able to talk to my- 
self. But it is not all of the apparatus of thought ; and just as these 
apparently general propositions, ‘ All crows are black,’ * All depth is 
profundity,’ are really statements about language, so I shall endea- 
vour to show that the statements of arithmetic are really statements 
about certain other apparatus of thought. 

We know that six and three are nine. Wherever we find six 
things, if we put three things to them, there are nine things altogether. 
The terms are so simple and so familiar, that it seems as if there 
were no more to be said, as if we could not examine into the nature 
of these statements any further. 

* No more there is, if we are obliged to take words as they stand, 
with the complex meanings which at present belong to them. But 
the real fact is that the meanings of six and three are already com- 
plex meanings, and are capable of being resolved into their elements. 
This resolution is due—I believe equally and independently—to two 
great living mathematicians, by whose other achievements this 
country has retained the scientific position which Newton won for 
her at a time of fierce competition when no ordinary genius could 
possibly have retained it. The conception of nwmber, as represented 
by that word and also by the particular signs, three, six, and so on, 
has been shown to embody in itself a certain proposition, upon the 
repetition of which the whole science of arithmetic is based. By 
means of this remark of CayLey and SytvzsteEr, we are able to assign 
the true nature of arithmetical propositions, and to pass from 
thence by an obvious analogy to those other cases that we have to 
consider. 

What do I do to find out that a certain set of things are six in 
number? I count them; and all counting, like the names of 
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numbers, belongs first to the fingers. Now this is the operation 
of counting; I take my fingers in a certain definite order—say I 
begin with the thumb of each hand, and with the right hand. Then 
I lay my fingers in this order upon the things to be counted; or if 
they are too far away, I imagine that I lay them. And I observe 
what finger it is that is laid upon the last thing, and call the things 
by the name of this finger. In the present case it is the thumb of 
my left hand; and if we were savages, that thumb would be called 
six. At any rate, if the order of my fingers is settled beforehand, 
and known to everybody, I can quite easily make the statement, 
‘ Here are six things,’ by holding up the thumb of my right hand. 

But, if I have only gone through this process once, there is 
already a great assumption made. For, although the order in which 
I use my fingers is fixed, there is nothing at all said about the order 
in which the things are touched by them. It is assumed that if the 
things are taken in any other order and applied to my fingers, the 
last one so touched will be the thumb of my left hand. If this were 
not true, or were not assumed, the word ‘number’ could not have its 
meaning. There is implied and bound up in that word the assump- 
tion that a group of things comes ultimately to the same finger in 
whatever order they are counted. This is the proposition of which I 
spoke as the foundation of the whole science of number. It is in- 
volved not only in the general term ‘ number,’ but also in all the parti- 
cular names of numbers; and not only in these words, but in the 
sign of holding up a finger to indicate how many things there are. 

Let us now look in this light at the statement that six and three 
are nine. I have counted a group of things, and come to the conclu- 
sion that there are six of them. I have already said, therefore, that 
they may be counted in any order whatever and will come to the 
same number, six. I have counted another distinct group, and come 
to the conclusion that there are three of them. Then I put them all 
together and count them. Now, without seeing or knowing any more 
of the things than is implied in the previous statements, I can 
already count them in a certain order with my fingers. For I will 
first suppose the six to be counted; the last of them, by hypothesis, is 
attached in thought to the thumb of my left hand. Now I will 
count the other three; they are then attached, by hypothesis, to the 
first three fingers of my right hand. I can now go on counting the 
aggregate group by attaching to these three fingers the successive 
fingers of my left hand ; for thus I shall attach the remaining three 
things to those fingers. I find in this way that the last of them 
comes to the fourth finger of my left hand, counting the thumb as 
first; and I know therefore that if the aggregate group has any 
number at all, that number must be nine. 

But this is an operation performed on my fingers ; and the state- 
ment that we have founded on it must therefore be, at least in part, 
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a statement about my counting apparatus. We may easily under- 
stand what is meant by saying that six and three are nine on my 
jingers, independently of any other things than these; this is a par- 
ticular statement only. The statement we want to examine is that 
this is equally true of any two distinct groups whatever of six things 
and three things, which appears to be a universal statement. Now I 
say that this latter statement can be resolved into two as follows :— 

1. The particular statement aforesaid: six and three are nine on 
my Jingers. 

2. If there is a group of things which can be attached to certain 
of my fingers, one to each, and another group of things which can be 
attached to certain other of my fingers, one to each, then the com- 
pound group can be attached to the whole set of my fingers that 
have been used, one to each. 

Now this latter, it seems to me, is a tautology or identical pro- 
position, depending merely upon the properties of language. The 
arithmetical proposition, then, is resolved or analysed in this way 
into two parts—a particular statement about my counting apparatus, 
and a particular statement about language; and it is not really 
general at all. But this, it is important to notice, is not the com- 
plete solution of the problem; there is a certain part of it reserved. 
For I only arrive at the number nine by certain definite ways of 
counting ; I must count the six things first and then the three things 
after them. And I only arrive at the result that if the aggregate 
group of things has any number at all, that number is nine. It is 
not yet proved that they may be counted in any order whatever, and 
will always come to that number. Here, then, we are driven back to 
consider the nature of that fundamental assumption that the number 
of any finite group of distinct things is independent of the order of 
counting. Here is a proposition apparently still more general than 
any statement about the sum of two numbers. Do;I or do I not 
know that this is true of very large numbers? Consider, for example, 
the molecules of water in this glass. According to Sir William 
Thomson, if a drop of water were magnified to the size of the 
earth, it would appear coarser-grained than a heap of small shot, 
and finer-grained than a heap of cricket-balls. We may there- 
fore soon find that the number of molecules in this glass very 
far transcends our powers of conception. Do I know that if 
these molecules were counted in a certain order, and then counted 
over again in a certain other order, the results of these two countings 
would be the same? For the operations are absolutely impossible in 
anybody’s lifetime. Can I know anything about the equivalence of 
two impossible operations, neither of which can be conceived except 
in a symbolic way? And if I do, how is it possible for this know- 
ledge to come from experience ? 

I reply that I do know it; that such knowledge of things as there 
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is in it has come from experience ; and that, in fact, it is made up of 
a particular statement and a conventional use of words. These 
views will appear paradoxical; but the justification of them is to be 
found in the analysis of that fundamental assumption which lies at 
the basis of the idea of number. 

In the first place I shall prove this fundamental assumption in 
the case of the number six—that is to say, I shall show that it is 
involved in suppositions which are already made before there is any 
question of it. The proposition we have to prove is: if a group of 
distinct things comes to six when counted in a certain order, it will 
come to six when counted in any other order. I say that the propo- 
sition is involved in the meaning of the phrase distinct things, and 
may be got out of it by help of a particular observation. 

What, then, is meant by ‘a group of distinct things’? That 
they are all distinct from one another, or that any one and any other 
of them make two. That is, if they are attached to two of my fingers 
in a certain order, they can also be attached to the same two fingers 
in the other order. Now, for simplicity, let us take the letters in the 
word spring, and count them first as they occur iu that word and 
then in the alphabetical order. I say that, merely on the supposition 
that they are distinct from one another, I can change one order into 
the other while I use the same fingers to attach them to. 


] 4 6 6 
I 
I 
P 
p 


In the new order I want G to be first; now the letters G and s are 
by hypothesis distinct, they are two letters. I can therefore inter- 
change the fingers to which they are attached without using more or 
fewer fingers than before. The same thing is true by hypothesis of 
1 and Pp, and finally of N and rR. By these steps, then, I have changed 
one order into the other without altering the fingers used in counting 
—that is, without altering the number. And each of these steps is 
involved in the meaning of the words distinct things—that is, it is 
made possible by the assumptions which these words involve. But 
now observe further: how do I know that I can make enough steps 
to effect the whole change required? In this way. It is given to 
me in the hypothesis that the things have been counted once ; I can 
therefore go to them one by one till I come to the end. But as I go 
to each one I can substitute by this process the new one which is 
wanted in its stead in such a way that the required new order shall 
hold good behind me. Thus you see that all the steps are involved 
in the word distinct, by the help of an observation on two of my 
fingers; and that the possibility of a sufficient number of them to 
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effect the change is involved in the hypothesis that the things have 
been once counted. Here I have two distinct statements: the first 
is that the things are distinct, and have been once counted as six; 
the second is that in another order they come to the same. When I 
examine into the meaning of these, I find that they are not state- 
ments of different facts, but different statements of the same facts. 
That one statement is true, or that the other statement is true, that 
is a matter of experience ; but that if one is true the other is true, 
that is a matter of language. 

I have only spoken, however, of the particular number six; 
how am I to extend these remarks to numbers which cannot be 
counted, like the number of molecules in this glass of water? In 
the first place we all know that cultivated races do not count directly 
with their fingers, but with the names of them—with the words one, 
two, three, four. Next, this system of names has been extended in- 
definitely, by a process to which no end can be conceived. But the 
remarks that we have made about finger-counting will hold good in 
every case in which the actual counting can be performed. Now in 
those cases in which this is not true—in the case of a billion, for 
example—we have two statements made, neither of which can be 
adequately represented in thought, but which, in so far as they can 
be represented, are identical statements. That there are a billion 
grains of sand in a certain heap, provided they be counted in a 
certain order—this is a supposition which can only be made sym- 
bolically. But in so far as it can be made, it is the same supposition 
as that they also come to a billion in any other order. Any step 
towards the representation in thought of the one statement is the 
same step towards the representation in thought of the other; now 
I do not know any other way in which two symbolic statements can 
be statements of the same facts. Pure water is the same thing as 
agua pura; and wherever there are seventy thousand million tons 
of pure water there are seventy thousand million tons of aqua pura. 
I know that to be true, but it is not a statement of fact; it is a 
statement about language, notwithstanding that the language is 
used to symbolise that which cannot be actually represented in 
thought. So when I say of these molecules of water, ‘If they are 
distinct things, the number of them counted in one order is equal to 
the number of them counted in any other order,’ I make a supposi- 
tion which I cannot realise in thought. I cannot possiblycall up 
those molecules two and two to observe their distinctness. The sup- 
position is only represented symbolically by language; but the 
statement that follows it is the same supposition represented sym- 
bolically by other language; and the equivalence of the two is, after 
all, a statement about language and not about facts. 

But you will say, I do know that these molecules are distinct 
things ; and so I am able to make these equivalent statements about 
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them. I know that they have a definite number, which is the same 
however they are counted. 

Yes, I know that they are distinct things; but only by inference, 
on the assumption of the uniformity of nature; and about that there 
is more to be said. The distinctness of things—the fact that one 
thing and one thing make two—this belongs to our experience. It 
is a fact that impressions hang together in groups which persist as 
groups, and in virtue of this persistence we call them things. So 
long as our experience consists of things, we may build out of it the 
conceptions of number; and the nature and connection of these 
conceptions are determined by the primary sensation of things as in- 
dividuals. Now there can, I think, be no doubt that the experience 
of a hundred or a hundred and fifty million years has so modified 
our nervous systems that without total disruption of them we cannot 
cease to aggregate our perceptions into more or less persistent groups; 
the continuity of things has become a form of sense. If we were 
placed in circumstances where these aggregations of feeling were not 
naturally produced, where perceptible things were not continuous 
in their changes, we should go on perceiving chaos as made of 
individual things for at least some time. But the perception would 
be a false one, and in acting upon it we should come to grief. 
Meanwhile, however, the science of number would be perfectly true 
of our perceptions, though practically inapplicable to the world. 

To sum up, then, we carry about with us a certain apparatus of 
counting, which was primarily our fingers, but is now extended into 
a series of signs which we can remember in a certain order—the 
names of numbers. Our language is so formed as to make us able 
to talk to ourselves about the results of counting. The propositions 
of arithmetic are compounded in general of two parts; a statement 
about the counting apparatus, and a statement about the different 
ways of describing its results. 

But before quite leaving this let us fix our attention for a short 
time on the mode of use of the counting apparatus. The operation 
of counting a certain group of things consists in assigning one of 
these numeral words to each of them; in establishing a correspond- 
ence between two groups, so that to every thing or element of the 
one group is assigned one particular thing or element of the other. 
There is here a one-to-one correspondence of two aggregates, oue 
of which is carried about as a standard; and the propositions 
arrived at are always of this kind:—if a group of things can have 
this correspondence with the standard group, then those properties 
of the standard group which are carried over by the correspondence 
will belong to the new group. Now this establishment of corre- 
spondence between two aggregates and investigation of the properties 
that are carried over by the correspondence may be called the central 
idea of modern mathematics; it runs through the whole of the pure 
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science and of its applications. 


to be really statements about the apparatus of thought. 

In my second lecture I endeavoured to explain the difference be- 
tween.a discrete and a continuous aggregate. Ina row of marbles, 
which is a discrete aggregate, we can find between any two marbles 


only a finite number of others, and sometimes none at all. But if 


two points are taken on a line, the hypothesis of continuity supposes 
that there is no end to the number of intermediate points that we 
can find. Precisely the same difference holds good between nwmber 
and continuous quantity. The several marbles, beginning at any 
one of them, may be numbered one, two, three, &c.; and the number 
attached to each marble will be the number of marbles from the 
starting-point to that marble inclusive. If the points on a line are 
regarded as forming a continuous aggregate, then lengths measured 
along the line from an arbitrary point on it are called continuous 
quantities. So also, if the instants of time are regarded as forming 
a continuous aggregate—that is, if we suppose that between any two 
instants there is no end to the number of intermediate ones that 
might be found—then intervals or lengths of time will be continuous 
quantities. And just as we may attach our numbers one by one to 
the marbles which form a discrete aggregate, so we may attach con- 
tinuous quantities (or shortly quantities) one by one to the points 
which form a continuous aggregate. Thus to the point P will be at- 


SS * P B 





tached the quantity or lengthap. And we see thus that between any 
two quantities there may be found an infinite number of intermediate 
quantities, while between two numbers there can only be found a 
finite number of intermediate numbers, and sometimes none at all. 
That is to say, continuous quantities form a continuous aggregate, 
while numbers form a discrete aggregate. Thus, the science of 
quantity is a totally different thing from the science of number. 
Notwithstanding that this difference was clearly perceived by the 
ancients, attempts have constantly been made by the moderns to treat 
the two sciences as one, and to found the science of quantity upon the 
science of number. The method is to treat rational fractions as a 
necessary extension of numerical division, and then to deal with in- 
commensurable quantities by way of continual approximation. In 
the science of number, while five-sevenths of fourteen has a meaning, 
namely, ten, five-sevenths of twelve is nonsense. Let us then treat 
it as if it were sense, and see what comes of it. A repetition of this 
process with every impossible operation that occurs is supposed to lead 
in time to continuous quantities. The results of such attempts are 
the substitution of algebra for the fifth book of Euclid, or some equi- 
valent doctrine of continuous ratios, and the substitution of the 
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It may be conceived, therefore, that 
propositions which are apparently as general and certain as those we 
have discussed to-day may be analysed in the same manner, and shown 
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differential calculus for the method of fluxions. For my own part, I 
believe this method to be logically false and educationally mischievous. 
For reasons too long to give here, I do not believe that the provisional 
use of unmeaning arithmetical symbols can ever lead to the science 
of quantity ; and I feel sure that the attempt to found it on such 
abstractions obscures its true physical nature. The science of num- 
ber is founded on the hypothesis of the distinctness of things; the 
seience of quantity is founded on the totally different hypothesis of 
continuity. Nevertheless, the relations between the two sciences are 
very close and extensive. The scale of numbers is used, as we shall 
see, in forming the mental apparatus of the scale of quantities, and 
the fundamental conception of equality of ratios is so defined that it 
can be reasoned about in the terms of arithmetic.? The operations 
of addition and subtraction of quantities are closely analogous to the 
operations of the same name performed on numbers, and follow the 
same laws. The composition of ratios includes numerical multipli- 
cation as a particular case, and combines in the same way with ad- 
dition and subtraction. So close and far-reaching is this analogy 
that the processes and results of the two sciences are expressed in the 
same language, verbal and symbolical, while no confusion is produced 
by this ambiguity of meaning, except in the minds of those who try 
to make familiarity with language do duty for knowledge of things. 
Just as in operations of counting there is a comparison of some 
aggregate of discrete things with a scale of numbers carried about 
with us as a standard, so in operations of measuring, real or ideal, 
there is comparison of some piece of a continuous thing with a scale 
of quantities. We may best understand this scale by the example of 
time. To indicate exactly the time elapsed from the beginning of 
the century to some particular instant of to-day, it is necessary and 
sufficient to name the date and point to the hands of a clock which 
was going right and was stopped at that instant. This is equivalent 
to saying that the whole quantity of time consists, first, of a certain 
number of hours, specified by comparison with the scale of numbers 
already constructed, and, secondly, of a certain part of an hour, which 
being a continuous quantity can only be adequately specified by 
another continuous quantity representing it on some definite scale. 
In the present case this is conveniently taken to be the are of a circle 
described by the point of the minute-hand. On the scale in which 
that whole circumference represents an hour, this are represents the 
portion of an hour which remains to be added. With the help of the 
scale of numbers, then, any assigned continuous quantity will serve as 
a standard by which the whole seale of quantities may be represented. 
And when we assert that any theorem, ¢.g., the binomial theorem, is 
2 Defining a fraction as the ratio of two numbers, Euclid’s definition of proportion 


is equivalent to the following : —Two quantity-ratios are equal if every fraction is 
either less than both, equal to both, or greater than beth of them. 
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true of all quantities whatever, whether of length, of time, of weight, 
of intensity, we really assert two things: first, this theorem is true 
on the standard ; secondly, relations of the measures of quantities on 
the standard are relations of the quantities themselves. The first is 
(in regard to the kind of quantity) a particular statement; the 
second is involved in the meaning of the words ‘quantity’ and 
‘ measurement.’ 

But the most familiar and perhaps the most natural form of the 
scale of quantities is that in which it is supposed to be marked off on 
a straight line, starting from an arbitrarily assumed point which is 
called the origin. If we make the four assumptions of Euclidian or 
parabolic geometry, the position of every point in space may be 
specified by three quantities marked off on three straight lines at 
right angles to each other, their common point of intersection being 
taken as origin, and the direction in which each of the quantities is 
measured being also assigned. Namely, these three quantities are 
the distances from the origin to the feet of perpendiculars let fall 
from the point to be specified on the three straight lines respectively. 
In all space of three dimensions the position of a point may be speci- 
fied in general by a set of three quantities; but two or more points 
may belong to the same set of quantities, or two or more sets may 
specify the same point; and there may be exceptional sets specifying 
not one point but all the points on a curve or surface, and exceptional 
points belonging to an infinite number of sets of quantities subject 
to some condition. There are three kinds of space of three dimen- 
sions in which this specification is wnique, one point for one set of 
quantities, one set of quantities for every point, and without any 
exceptional cases. These three are the hypothetical space of Euclid, 
with no curvature ; the space of Lobatchewsky, with constant negative 
curvature ; and the space I described at the end of my second lecture, 
with constant positive curvature. In only one of these, the space of 
Euclid, are the three quantities specifying a point actual distances of 
the point from three planes. In this alone we have a simple and 
direct representation of the scale of quantities. Now, if we remember 
that the scale of quantities is a mental apparatus depending only on 
the first of our four assumptions about space, we may see in this dis- 
tinctive property of Euclidian space a probable origin for the curious 
opinion that it has some @ priori probability or even certainty, as 
the true character of the universe we inhabit, over and above the ob- 
servation that within the limits of experience that universe does ap- 
proximately conform to its rules. It has even been maintained that 
if our space has curvature, it must be contained in a space of more 
dimensions and no curvature. I can think of no grounds for such 
an opinion except the property of flat spaces which I have just men- 
tioned. 

W. K. Cuirrorr. 





IS INSANITY INCREASING ? 


Tue Lancet has recently directed attention to the bearing of certain 
figures collected, and computations made, by me in 1875-6—7, in the 
course of an inquiry instituted by that journal, upon the question, ‘ Is 
Insanity increasing?’ The statistics then compiled were derived from 
special sources of information, very carefully tested, compared, and 
counter-checked, so that while, in the nature of things, there may be 
some mistakes, it is not probable any serious errors have vitiated the 
results obtained. I had no pet theory to uphold, and the question 
upon which it is now thought these calculations may help to throw 
light was not one in which I was, at that moment, particularly in- 
terested ; they are therefore free from the influence of conscious bias. 
The statistician will know that the last-mentioned circumstance 
must sensibly enhance the value of any evidence the figures are 
found to supply. It is always easy, and the most honest worker is 
apt to make convenient figures fit into the niches of a preconstructed 
theory. As the issue raised is economic rather than medical, and 
may play an important part in the deliberations believed to be im- 
pending on the subject of Lunacy Law Reform, I offer no apology 
for submitting them to fuller consideration in the pages of the 
Nineteenth Century, without further preface than the remark that 
if the lines of argument adopted should appear arbitrary, and the 
conclusions stated seem to be too hastily reached, I can assure the 
reader they have not been presented without much deliberation. 
For the reasons that have compelled me to the position taken up 
with regard to this deeply practical question, I must refer him to 
the volumes wherein the grounds of my judgment have been more 
fully set out.! 

The materials at my disposal may be indicated as follows: 1. The 
returns made to the Commissioners and embodied in the valuable, though 
by no means exhaustive, tables appended to their annual reports. The 
present series, issued by the Board, was preceded by the reports of the 
Metropolitan Commissioners, which appeared at uncertain intervals. 
These were included in my survey. 2. With considerable difficulty 
I collected the reports and returns made by the medical officers and 


1 The Care and Cure of the Insane. (Hardwicke and Bogue, 1877.) 
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divers authorities of the asylums in Middlesex, Surrey, and several 
other counties, and extracted from these trustworthy sources particu- 
lars wholly wanting in the Commissioners’ Reports. 3. I have con- 
sulted the statistical papers and works published during the century, 
together with the statements made to Boards of Magistracy. The 
asylums most closely studied were those of Middlesex, Surrey, and 
the City of London. Colney Hatch supplied the largest number of 
facts; Hanwell the longest period of inquiry. Colney Hatch had a 
history of 244 years, and a record of 12,539 cases; Hanwell a career 
of 442 years, with 10,887 cases; Wandsworth Asylum, with a period 
of 344 years, gave 7,583 cases; the City of London, 850 cases, in 94% 
years ; and Brookwood, in 84 years, 2,069 cases. This provided me 
with a gross total of 33,928 cases, which, after careful sifting, I found 
to represent, as nearly as could be determined, 25,850 patients. I 
venture to think this total, the largest population as yet studied for 
conditions of ‘age,’ and ‘length of residence,’ in an asylum—both 
matters of high moment—may be considered to supply a reasonably 
broad basis for the investigation prosecuted and detailed. What I 
have first to urge will, however, relate to the figures in the Com- 
missioners’ Reports. 

The facts with which we have to deal are, briefly, these :—In 
round numbers rather under 27,000 persons were classed as insane in 
1846, whereas in 1875 the total so described was not far short of 
64,000. There has in fact been an apparent increase of 137-0 per 
cent. in about thirty years. Meanwhile the population enumerated 
in 1841 was 15,914,148, and the census of 1871 gave 22,712,266, 
an increment of only 42°72. Thus the increase of insanity in three 
comparable decades would seem to be 94°28 per cent. greater than 
that of the population. This is a sufficiently alarming statement. 
The question I propose to discuss is: has the formidable rise in 
numbers returned been due to a progressive increase of mental 
disease, or is it not in part, perhaps mainly, the result of an accwmu- 
lation of patients? I use the word patients advisedly, because, 
owing to the loose manner in which the returns have been made, it 
is impossible to draw the very obvious and necessary distinction, in 
all statistics of disease, between cases and patients, the same indi- 
viduals being counted again and again, owing to the neglect to 
eliminate ‘transfers’ from one asylum to another, and even ‘ read- 
missions’ to the same institution after relapse. How important this 
last discrimination would be will appear from the fact that, examining 
the total returns for the public asylums of Middlesex, Surrey, and 
the City of London, I find the relapsed cases readmitted, that is, 
those which returned to the same asylums from which they had been 
discharged as ‘ recovered,’ amounted to not less than 26 per cent. on 
the total of the so-called cwres; and making the same calculation 
for all the county and borough asylums in England and Wales for 
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the seven years 1869-75, I find the proportion is 36°00. In the five 
years 1839-43 it was 26°88. In order to glean further information 
about this apparent increase, we must study the Returns somewhat 
closely, and it will simplify the task if we take a period of ten 
years, and one which precisely covers the interval between two formal 
enumerations of the population. Let it be the decade extending 
from 1861 to 1871. The census for England and Wales in 1861 
produced a grand total of 20,066,224, that of 1871 (the last) 
22,712,266, showing an increment of 2,646,042, or 13°19 per cent. 
The Commissioners in Lunacy report the gross number of lunatics, 
idiots, and persons of unsound mind on the Ist of January 1861 as 
39,647. The number returned on the Ist of January 1871 was 
56,755, the increase being 17,108, or 43°16 per cent. The question 
is, how has this augmentation of numbers occurred? Cases have 
been added to the number, and cases have been discharged on 
recovery, as not recovered but harmless, and by death. 

The particulars under these heads need only, so far as our present 
inquiry is affected, be considered in relation to asylums, hospitals, 
licensed houses, naval, military, and criminal institutions for the 
insane, and private single patients. The pauper lunatics in work- 
houses and with friends may be left out of the account. New or 
occurring cases of insanity were not to any considerable extent retained 
in workhouses during the period named, the inmates of these establish- 
ments being chiefly chronic cases discharged from the asylums, or 
cases on their way to the latter. All these were, however, included 
in the grand totals of lunatics which we have to explain.? The 
gross number of cases admitted to institutions for the insane 
during the years 1861—70—including, as we have said, readmissions 
and transfers—was 101,927, making a total number of 141,574 cases 
under treatment in the period. The discharges during the same 
years numbered on recovery 34,716; not recovered, including trans- 
fers, 22,826; by death, 32,089—making a gross total of 89,631. 
Now, deduct this last number, the total of cases discharged from 
the asylum population in the period, from the total of new and old 
cases added to it during the time specified—thus, 101,927 — 89,631 
=12,296. The sum 12,296 of the increment 17,108, or 71°87 
per cent., is directly due to the accumulation of cases, that 
is, to the fact that discharge is not so rapid as admission. 
It is a new and practical application of the familiar school for- 
mula which in its divers shapes used to prove so puzzling: The 
quantity of water in a cistern at a given time, with two pipes, the 

? The number 39,647 returned for 1861 included 8,543 in workhouses, and 6,115 
paupers with friends. The like figures for 1871 were 12,161 and 7,331 respectively. 
These are large figures to throw out, but they represent patients whose condition 
was not subject to any considerable change, and it is impossible to follow them in 
the Returns with anything like accuracy. The argument is not greatly affected by 
discarding them, except adversely. 
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one supplying it in a larger volume than the other allowed to escape. 
If the outlet does not equal the inlet, there must be progressive 
accumulation. 

It follows from this that 71°87 per cent. of the apparent increase 
during the decade we are considering, being plainly due to accumula- 
tion, must be thrown out of the count. There remains 28°13 per 
cent. to deal with. The increment of the population we have seen to 
be 13°19 per cent. during the ten years, so that the actual increase at- 
tributed to the spread of insanity is 14°94 in the period, giving a mean 
increase of 1-49 per cent. per annum. This must, I think, be taken 
as the net of the increase during the years between 1861-71, although 
of course the fact remains that the public institutions of England 
and Wales contained 17,108 more inmates on the Ist of January 
1871 than on the lst of January 1861. The outcome of the argu- 
ment so far, accordingly, tends chiefly to show that no, even approxi- 
mate, estimate can be formed of the increase of insanity by com- 
paring two periods, without closely investigating the statistical 
history of the interval and discounting the difference between the 
two totals for the effect of incidental changes in the population of 
the asylums, and for the net increase of the population as a whole. . 
This will seem a very simple matter to the statistician, but it in- 
volves considerations, and points to fallacies of inference, too com- 
monly overlooked. 

How greatly the element of time influences the growth of an 
asylum population, which is continually changing, may be demon- 
strated by the results of a more lengthy analysis. For example, the 
proportion of ‘ recoveries’ in the county and borough asylums for 
the twenty-two years 1854-75 was 33°38 per cent. on the total 
number under treatment during that period, while the average 
annual proportion was only 8°91 per cent. The deaths in the same 
years were, for the gross, 31°91 per cent. on the total number treated, 
though the average was only 8°42 per annum. Conversely, of course, 
a small yearly average builds upa great total. The explanation of 
these inverse phenomena will be obvious when it is remembered that 
by extending the period we include the mean duration of a large 
proportion of cases which appear on both sides of the account as 
admissions and discharges, and, so to say, fall out of the base upon 
which the percentage is calculated, or rise from the value of annual 
percentages to that of whole integers in the sum of the aggregate. 
This is a point of no novelty, but great interest and importance in 
vital statistics. The limit beyond which any group of cases admitted 
will fall out of the calculation by natural exhaustion must vary with 
the disease. I am inclined to think the normal life, if I may thus 
describe it, of a case of insanity, so far as residence in an asylum is 
concerned, should be estimated at nearly nine years, where the popu- 
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lation studied is a large one, and the period surveyed covers three or 
four decades. 

This brings me to the special set of figures to which I particu- 
larly wish to direct attention. Struck by the great moment of this 
question of time, or length, of residence in asylums, I have investi- 
gated the asylum history of 20,970 discharges, 9,327 on recovery, 
and 11,643 by death, from the public asylums of Middlesex, Surrey, 
and the City of London, during a period of thirty-five years, 1841 to 
1875. These cases have been extracted from the annual reports of 
the several institutions, and closely checked to eliminate any sources 
of error in the calculation. They are grouped under the several 
heads recovery or death, after ‘ six months or less’ of residence in the 
asylum, ‘ between six and twelve months,’ ‘between one and two 
years, ‘between two and three years,’ and ‘above three years.’ 
This last-mentioned class, owing to the large proportion of chronic 
cases it includes, may be taken to mean more than five years of 
residence. The period is broken up for convenience into quinquenniads 
thus, 1841-45, 1846-50, &c., to the end of 1875. The following 
notable changes have taken place. The discharges within ‘six 
months’ from admission, which constituted 35°75 of the whole dis- 
charges in 1841-45, stood at 43°21 in 1871-75. The cures within 
six months, which in 1841-45 formed 46°29 of the whole cures, 
had risen to 54°48 in 1871-75, while the corresponding deaths of 
the same periods rose from 29°25 to 31°51 of the whole deaths. 
The discharges between six and twelve months rose from 18°33 in 
1841-45 to 20°48 in 1871-75, but the cures fell from 31°16 to 27°38, 
and the deaths rose from 10°42 to 13°32. The discharges after 
between one and two years’ residence, fell from 16°97 in 1841-45, to 
12-20 in 1871-75, the cures falling from 15°43 to 10°37, and the 
deaths from 17°92 to 14:11. The discharges ‘ between two and 
three years’ after admission, which constituted 9°39 of the whole 
discharges in 1841-45, sank to 5°12 in 1871-75, the cures being 
reduced from 4°15 to 2°83, and the deaths from 12°61 to 7-50. 
Meanwhile, the discharges after more than three years’ residence in 
the asylum, which, as I have said, means practically more than five 
years, fell from 19°57 to 18°98, the corresponding proportions of cures 
and deaths, however, rising, the cures from 2°97 in 1841-45 to 4°94 in 
1871-75, and the deaths from 29°80 in the first quinquenniad to 
33°56 in the last. Taking the results of the analysis as a whole, it 
appears that, while in 1841-45 the cures were 38°12 of the total 
discharges, and the deaths 61°88, in 1871-75 the cures were 50°94, 
and the deaths 49°06. This last fact shows a salutary change in 
the proportional relation of cures and deaths. It is, however, with 
the discharges as a whole that we are principally interested ; and, 
with a view to make the history of these more clear, F have taken 
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out the deaths separately and thrown them into different periods with 
the following results :— 





Under | | One to | Two to | Above 
Years Six Months ‘twelve Months Two Years | Three Years | Three Years 





16-26 9°00 26°37 
14:04 7°68 32°33 
14°39 | 7°65 | 35°44 


1946-55 . . | 3314 15-23 
1856-65 . . | 33-41 12-54 
1866-75 . . | 8016 | 1237 


“is. Ct | 29-25 | 10°42 | 17-92 | 1261 29-80 
| | 
| 








It will be evident at a glance that, so far as the cases terminating in 
death are concerned, there is a marked increase in the length of time 
these patients live in the asylums, and consequently in the number 
of times they are counted in the annual census of the insane, thereby 
keeping up the appearance of, and giving apparent ground for the 
belief in, an increase which I venture to think cannot be proved 
to exist. The evidence supplied by the cures is not so trustworthy 
as that furnished by the deaths, because, as we have seen, not less 
than 26-00 per cent. of the discharges on recovery reappear in the 
‘admissions’ of the same asylums as ‘ relapsed cases,’ besides the 
very considerable numbers admitted to asylums where they are 
unknown, helping to swell the total of supposed increase and 
mislead. 

There is another matter of interest to which I may here allude, 
namely, the element of age. For some unaccountable reason this 
essential factor in the numerical estimation of mental disease has 
been ignored by the Commissioners | until quite recently—indeed, 
until after I drew attention to the importance of the subject— 
although it would probably be vanity on my part to suppose any 
representation of mine could have influenced the authorities at 
Whitehall. It has not been easy to obtain even a fairly approximate 
estimate of the ages of patients in county and borough asylums, 
and practically no information of any kind can be gleaned at the 
private asylums, or licensed houses. Nevertheless, by searching the 
annual reports and taking out the numbers, at each age, under careful 
restrictions, rejecting the doubtful and unknown cases, I have sue- 
ceeded in obtaining, the average ages “on admission’ to the asylums 
of Middlesex, Surrey, and the City,of London, for thirty-six years, 
those at ‘ recovery ’ for twenty-four years,’and at ‘ death ’ for twenty-six 
years. As the number of cases is very large, and the risks of error 
have been minimised, I think the results may be trusted. They are 
these :—In 1840 the average age on admission was 36°5, on recovery 
37°0, at death 44:5. Passing to the year 1853, since which date the 
information has been collected for each year, the average age on 
admission was 38-6, on recovery 39°3, at death 44:8. In 1875 it was 
42°8 on admission, 40°4 on recovery, and 51*6atdeath. The greatest 
rise has been in the age at death, which represents an extension of 
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7-1 years. The difference between the average age on admission in 
1853, and that at death in the same year, was 6°2 ; the corresponding 
difference in 1875 was 8°8. In 1853 the age at admission was lower 
than that at recovery by *7, and than that at death by 6°2 in 1875. 
The average age on admission was, in 1875, higher than that at 
recovery by 2°4, while the average age at death stood above that on 
admission by 8°8. These facts, together, indicate an increased pro- 
portion of inmates above the age of probable recovery, if not, also, 
of possible benefit. The average proportional age on admission 
of 32,026 cases, in thirty-six years, was 39°3; that of 26,305 cases, 
on recovery, in twenty-four years, was 36°3; and that of 29,038 
patients dying, in twenty-six years, 47°6. 

I think it will be apparent, on a careful study of these figures, 
not only that the proportion of elderly persons in asylums is increas- 
ing, but that a very considerable percentage of the deaths are those 
of individuals who have practically been sent into the asylums, to 
die, or have grown old there, and, during a long series of years, been 
repeatedly reckoned as units in the sum of that increase of insanity 
by which so many economists have been scared. The weight of the 
argument, if I have succeeded in making these data intelligible, will, I 
am convinced, be held to lie against the presumption that any great 
increase, beyond what must be anticipated as the insane popula- 
tion grows, has actually occurred. Many essential features of this 
question have been disregarded, and fallacies of inference have been 
accepted, of a piece with that astounding misconception which for 
some time prevailed as to the preponderance of females affected 
with insanity, forgetful of the fact that there are always more women 
than men in the population, and therefore an equal incidence of 
disease must produce a one-sided result. The following tabular 
summary will show, at a glance, how the sexes were represented in 
the population of 33,928 cases we have been examining :— 
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The cause of the small annual increment which we have reduced 
to 1:49 per cent., and which in process of the ten years 1861-71 
raised the asylum population 14°94 per cent. (since that date of course 
raising it proportionally higher) may now be investigated First 
allow me to state briefly two propositions. If anything like energy 
is engaged in the transfer of the insane to asylums, the population of 
these institutions must obviously increase more rapidly than the general 
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population as a-whole. The number of the insane is smaller than 
that of the community, and every unit taken from the general popu- 
lation and added to the asylum population counts for more than unit 
—as much more as the great body of the community is larger than 
the small body of the insane.. One. per cent. on the general popu- 
lation may reckon many per cent. on the asylum population! Of 
course this has no bearing on computations showing the ratio per 
10,000 of lunatics to.the population—for example, in 1859, 18°67 ; 
in 1865, 21°73; in 1875, 26°64—but it is a consideration which 
should not be allowed to fall out of memory, especially in discussions 
as to the policy of extending asylum-accommodation for the insane. 
The calculations set out in Table 11 of the Commissioners’ annual re- 
ports prove that the increment of the ratio above that of the population 
has been from 18°67 to 26°64 in the period 1859-75, 7.e. 7°97 with 
a mean barely -47.. And yet we hear of an alarming increase calling 
for vast expenditure and costly reforms! A very little careful inquiry 
would tend to curb the impetuous haste of justices and authorities 
who mistake the artificially created need of accommodation. for an 
overwhelming and inexorable demand. Now let me lay down my 
second premise, namely: If any asylum which does not already 
contain all the old or chronic cases receives:‘the recent or occurring 
eases of insanity in the district to its wards, the number of its in- 
mates must inevitably increase at a greater rate proportionally than 
the total number of the insane. The new cases of any disease are 
the crop, and these must be calculated upon the total of previous, or 
existing, cases, to measure the increase. This strikes at the core of 
what I believe to be the fallacy and cause of misconception. The 
Commissioners return the number of certified lunaties, and that 
number bears a small increasing proportion to the growing popula- 
tion, but the number so returned does not consist of new cases. 
Not only are the readmissions and transfers counted more than once, 
in a period of three years probably more than twice—I estimate that 
every true case of recurrent disease reckons for nearly three—but the 
multitude of imbecile or slightly refractory persons of advanced age, 
and the eccentric people of various grades in society, whom it is con- 
venient to treat as insane, with the not inconsiderable class of persons 
who attract attention and are sent into asylums during temporary 
paroxysms of delirium dependent on physical disease—for example, 
the puerperal state, and after bouts of excessive indulgence in intoxi- 
cants—and who do not always recover speedily when surrounded by 
lunatics, or, if they do, are nevertheless counted as insane, combine 
to augment the grand total with its proportional increase. If any 
unprejudiced person will glance again’ at the figures given.above, and 
showing the large increase of so-called ‘cures’ within six months 
(which may be a few days), he will, I venture to think, arrive at the 
conclusion that no inconsiderable proportion of the cases so ‘ eured’ 
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were in fact instances of disturbance, which only needed rest to subside 
without treatment. I do not say that these cases were not benefited 
by being sent to asylums. Many doubtless were, but not all, and few 
of the class to which I refer are, in any sense, cases of mental disease 
or advisedly so classed. This is a reflection essential to the interests 
of economy, the due protection of the subject, and scientific truth. 
I am strongly of opinion, on the bases of a judgment not hastily 
formed, that the crowding of imbecile paupers, troublesome old people 
of both sexes and all grades, eccentric, delirious, and indolent men, 
especially persons with ‘fads’ and ‘crazes,’ harmless enough but 
sufficiently strange for the purposes of a certificate, fully accounts 
for the so-called increase of insanity, and is the cause of much 
trouble, expense, and wrong. 

The Medical Superintendents of Asylums are ceaselessly com- 
plaining of the small proportion of cases under their care, in respect 
to which there is the smallest prospect of improvement. How can it 
be otherwise, while these establishments are convenient lumber-houses 
for helpless and intractable paupers, and the State offers a premium 
of four shillings a head per week for all the cases the guardians and 
their officers, with the approval of the justices—who are the’ legally 
constituted promoters of splendid county and borough asylums for the 
insane—choose to send into them? The community is not aware to 
what a serious extent the dominant mania for public asylum building 
and crowding reacts on the commercial enterprise of private asylum 
keeping. It is vain to hope that any considerable change will be 
effected in the practical working of the lunacy question until the 
whole subject of insanity as a disease, and as a ground of legal dis- 
ability, has been placed on a new and rational footing. Each year 
somebody discovers a new form or variety of mental disease, or gives 
a wider interpretation to an old definition. It may be convenient to 
extend the number of excuses for wrong-doing and to multiply pleas 
of irresponsibility ; but every effort of charity in this direction recoils 
upon society, and what is one man’s safety is another’s danger. A 
sober and intelligent effort to fix the legal features of this Protean 
malady is indispensable, unless the Legislature is far-sighted enough 
to put an end, once and for ever, to the uncanny association of disease 
with disability, that fundamental error which has given rise to the 
anomaly of arming medical men with the power of making commit- 
ments to custody and imprisonment, and entrusting to irresponsible 
people generally the privilege of keeping private gaols. 

It is not, perhaps, indispensable, but it would be well, as a proof 
of thought and earnestness, that every critic who comes forward to 
impugn the efficiency of an existing system of administration should 
propose aremedy. Few will succeed in the task’of reconstruction, but 
any one may, by dint of hard thinking, excogitate an idea. The 
following is my contribution to the mass of suggestions for reform. 

MM2 
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I sketched it briefly in evidence before the Select Committee of 
1877-8, and it is developed at length in the work to which I have 
already referred. 

1. Give the Commissioners in Lunacy power to enforce their recom- 
mendations on all proprietors, keepers, and officers, of asylums. The 
Board which has grown up under the fostering care of Lord Shaftesbury 
may be trusted. Its noble work has entitled it to public confidence. 

2. Allow cases of mental excitement or disease to be sent to an 
hospital for the insane, just as a sick person is sent to an hospital, or 
treated at home, for bodily maladies, without certificate, but require 
that within eighteen hours of receiving the patient or commencing 
the treatment at home, the medical man shall report the case to the 
Commissioners, who shall forthwith issue their order to a duly qualified 
expert, not in practice or paid by fee, to visit the patient and make a 
proper return to Whitehall, upon the basis of which the Commissioners 
will sanction removal to an asylum or direct discharge from confine- 
ment. 

3. Let the same official who has acted for the Commissioners in 
this matter of diagnosis watch the case, seeing it at short intervals until 
ended by recovery or death, thus keeping the individual patient under 
personal observation instead of merging him or her in a crowd. 

4. The medical officers of health might conveniently be empowered 
with this duty of certifying and inspecting within their districts. A 
proof of special study should be required, and could be readily obtained. 
‘The new duty would rapidly create a new interest in the subject of 
insanity ; and the universities would examine in lunacy, granting 
special diplomas, as they are beginning to act with regard to the 
subject of State medicine and public health. 

The scheme proposed is not a costly one, and if it be supplemented 
by placing private asylums on a public footing, their proprietors 
holding State bonds for the money invested, and their officers being 
paid by salary out of a central fund, the whole matter may be set on 
a better? basis; one of which, I think, there will be little cause to 
complain, either on the score of safety or of prudence. 

Before I leave the subject I should like to ask attention, in as few 
-words as possible, for two of the financial and administrative con- 
sequences to which the policy of constructing palatial establish- 
ments has given rise. Take first the cost of public asylums. In 
Middlesex alone, up to the year 1875, before the third asylum, at 
Banstead, wascommenced, a total of 788,3021. 4s. 9d. had been expended. 
I find in the annual reports of Hanwell, which was opened in 1831, 
entries of outlay to the extent of 348,754/. 5s. 6d.* under the several 
heads ‘building,’ ‘repairs and alterations,’ ‘ furniture,’ &c. This of 
course includes the first cost of land and construction. At Colney Hatch, 


* The sums expended in 1860 and 1863 are not included. They would probably 
add upwards of 10,0007. to the total. 
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which was opened in 1851, 439,547/. 19s. 3d. had been laid out in 
the same way, and since 1875 there is the third asylum, above men- 
tioned, for which the ratepayers are again taxed. In Surrey, up to the 
end of 1875, Wandsworth cost 248,652/. 2s. 8d., and Brookwood 
130,072/. 2s. 1d., together 378,724. 4s. 9d.; and now a third and 
costly institution is in progress for that county also. The City of 
London has devoted a considerable sum to the same object. I have 
been unable to ascertain the first cost of the asylum at Stone, but the 
annual reports show that in the course of ten years 10,2041. 48. 1d. 
was expended in enlarging, replenishing, and beautifying this home 
of the insane. All this is exclusive of the enormous cost of licensed 
houses kept up, partly at least, for the sake of the paupers boarded 
in them, and practically at the charge of the ratepayers. 

Turning to the annual outlay, without loading these pages with 
details, I may point out that, whereas the expenditure per head for 
inmates of asylums has risen 14*2 per cent. since 1856, to the end of 
1875, or 15°2 per cent. during the ten years 1864-5—1874-—5, only 
9°9 per cent. of the increase has gone to feed the patient, and 15°7 
per cent. to clothe him! Meanwhile every comfort and luxury is 
lavished on the insane in their confinement, and the improvements 
in ‘treatment’ are so many and humane, that while the increased 
proportion of cures is no way remarkable, life in an asylum has come 
to be, for the pauper at least, almost preferable to a self-supporting 
existence in the outer world. The chief cause of offence seems to be 
that an asylum is now, as always, a house full of mad people, or 
persons claiming the irresponsibility of lunacy; and it is just as easy 
as ever to get in, and as difficult to achieve an escape, with brain 
and character intact. I question whether enough, and more than 
enough, has not been written about the needs and interests of the 
insane. I fancy the time has arrived when the grievous complain- 
ings of the hardworking sane people outside should command atten- 
tion; and in furtherance of that true and wise, though generous and 
benevolent, economy in which their interests are bound up, I venture 
to ask consideration for the figures, and reflections, I have tried to set 
forth. My inferences may be faulty, but the facts submitted will stand 
the test of a close scrutiny. 


J. Mortimer-G RANVILLE. 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL 
LEGISLATION. 


TuerE has always been a doubt in the minds of those who are in 
favour of codes and systems, whether the laws of currency and bank- 
ing in the three kingdoms, or those appertaining to the liability of 
shareholders and partners in trading companies, contain the greatest 
amount of anomaly and absurdity. No better idea can be formed of 
the confused state of our banking legislation than by examining the 
following propositions of Sir James Stephen as to the existing 
statutes affecting joint-stock banks, private banks, banks of issue, 
and non-issuing banks, laid before the House of Commons’ Select 
Committee in 1875. 

First. The Bank of England may issue notes for not less than 
five pounds throughout England, upon the conditions of the Act of 
1844. . 

Secondly. Private banks in any part of England and joint-stock 
banks sixty-five miles from London, and having no establishments in 
London, and having issued notes on the 6th of May, 1844, may issue 
notes not less than five pounds, subject to the restrictions of the 
Bank Act of 1844. 

Thirdly. Every private banker who fails or discontinues business, 
and every private banker increasing his partners above six, loses his 
right to issue notes. 

Fourthly. Both private and joint-stock banks before mentioned 
may have agents in London for the payment of the notes which they 
issue. 

Fifthly. No joint-stock bank which issues notes anywhere, except 
the joint-stock banks specified in Proposition ii., may carry on busi- 
ness in any part of England. 

Sixthly. Any joint-stock bank which does not issue notes any- 
where may carry on all other branches of banking business, except 
the issue of notes, in any part of England. ° 

The series of Acts upon which this anomalous state of the law is 
founded partly arises from the gradual encroachment upon the ex- 
clusive privileges of the Bank of England, partly from the advisability 
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of instituting banks in England similar to those in Scotland, 
which Lord Liverpool pointed out in 1825, and partly from the 
successful defence set up by the Scotch banks to the attempt then 
made to reduce their issue to the same limits as that of England. 

It is admitted that the Scotch banks have secured for themselves 
the legal privilege of issuing notes with the actual monopoly of 
banking business, while it is alleged that they have, against the 
letter of the various statutes (according to Sir James Stephen), and 
against the spirit of them according to most other authorities, set 
up banks in London and other parts of England, competing with 
existing English banks which are restricted as to their issue and do 
not enjoy a similar monopoly. This incursion of the Scotch banks 
led to the appointment of the Select Committee which collected the 
evidence from which the propositions of Sir James Stephen are taken. 
This evidence, though given some time previous to the occurrences 
of the past year, is so complete as to make it useless, except for the 
purposes of delay, to seek for any additional information. It does 
not, however, contain an account of the nature of shareholders’ 
liabilities. The anomalies connected with this subject are perhaps 
more startling than those connected with the restrictions of issuing 
notes or of the establishment of banks. 

Previous to 1826 it is doubtful whether the Crown had the power 
to grant charters of incorporation to companies carrying with them 
rights other than those of limited liability: that is to say, that a 
company was either on the footing of a simple partnership, or had all 
the rights of a pure corporation. 

Subsequently to 1826 several Acts were passed empowering the 
Crown to grant charters embodying some corporate rights unaccom- 
panied by those of limited liability, but since 1844 there has been 
a tendency in all Companies’ Acts to the establishment of the principle 
of limited liability in all commercial bodies. 

Her Majesty’s Government, notwithstanding the expectations 
that have been generally formed, has apparently no present intention 
of pledging itself to any great and comprehensive scheme for the 
consolidation of Bank Acts, or for the remedy of the larger evils from 
which shareholders suffer in respect to their liability. All that Sir 
Stafford Northcote has promised as yet is a Bill dealing with a 
minute particular in the Limited Liability Acts, a Bankruptcy Bill, 
and an alteration, not retrospective, in the law regarding trustees. 

Such being the proposals of Government to remedy the existing 
confusions, it may be well to offer a few remarks upon one or two 
of the points which are sure either directly or indirectly to crop up 
during the debates or in the investigation of these comparatively 
small matters. 

The Government may not intend to deal with the currency, 
the law of partnership, or the detection and punishment of fraud ; 
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but it cannot be doubted that independent members will take the 
opportunity to ventilate all these questions as well as that of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Criminal prosecutions in cases of commercial fraud in this coun- 
try are apt to go by fits and starts; sensation trials take place at 
the call of an angry public; but it is very seldom that the real 
authors and inventors of fraudulent schemes find their way into the 
dock. Some unfortunate dupe or over-sanguine capitalist becomes 
the scapegoat of the sins of others. 

The extravagance and unfairness of the bankruptcy administration 
are hard upon both creditors and debtors; but it is difficult to say 
whether these evils arise from the vices of the law or from the com- 
plicated state of our commerce and social system. 

The observations I am about to make will be confined principally 
to currency and the law of liability, and to certain proposals for the 
more efficient audit of banks, which have been lately much dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Palgrave, editor of the Economist and Banker's Magazine, in 
republishing certain articles which had already appeared in the former 
paper, and a writer in the Fortnightly for December, who, though 
anonymous, can be no other than a gentleman as well known in the 
economical and statistical world as Mr. Palgrave, have propounded the 
views they entertain on what is necessary to be done, and the lessons 
which may be learned from recent events. 

Before discussing their propositions it will be right, I presume, 
for the sake of form, to begin by stating what appears to me to be 
the present condition of commercial affairs. Some four years ago I 
published a pamphlet on banking and currency, and in it I distin- 
guished between a bankers’ panic and a panic in any other branch of 
trade; and according to that definition I now venture to assert that 
we have been passing through what I then called a bankers’ panic, 
which is accompanied or caused by a general fall of prices, by a 
want of profit in the manufacturing establishments of the country, 
including the bread and beef manufacture called agriculture, and, 
saddest of all, by a difficulty in obtaining landlords’ rents. 

Mr. Cliffe Leslie, who seems to recommend the study of political 
economy in the pages of Dr. Newman and Jomini, and of war and 
religion in those of Adam Smith, assures us we are quite wrong in 
supposing that there are recurring cycles of commercial distress and 
prosperity, or that there are fresh generations of knaves and fools, who 
grow up and prey upon one another, regardless of the lessons which 
have been learned by those who have gone before them. 

According to my experience of commercial accidents and pheno- 
mena, it seems clear enough that these cycles do recur, and that a 
succession of knaves and fools appears with astonishing regularity. 
No legislation is likely to remedy this; yet, every time these disasters 
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are of so general a character as to bring about widespread ruin and 
desolation, an eager appeal is made to the Legislature and Government 
to provide a cure. 

If the Government, or any member of it, has the time, sufficient 
interest in the question, and sufficient influence in Parliament to 
impress his views upon it, some good results ensue; but the larger 
number of inquiries end in nothing but boundless Blue Books, or 
in the ventilation of endless crotchets. In the early part of the 
century, abuses arising out of the currency were supposed to be the 
origin of all commercial mischief. The paramount importance at- 
tributed to this cause arose from the enforced suspension of cash 
payments at the end of the last century, the resumption in 1819, 
and the stoppage of most country banks of issue in 1825. 

The writer in the Fortnightly now proposes to effect a great 
counter revolution in the currency law of the country, and desires to 
repeal the Acts of 1844 and 1845, in order to enable all banks to 
circulate as many notes as they please, on condition of depositing 
security for the amount of their issue. This proposal appears to me 
to be very similar to that of the anti-vaccinators. All these persons 
are vaccinated, probably few of them have had the small-pox, and 
still fewer have taken the trouble to read the statistics of the disease 
before vaccination was discovered; but they carefully read (or write) 
the complaints of the few people injured by vaccination, or of those 
who are worried by the incidents of the law. 

So it is with these would-be paper-money dealers. They have 
had no experience of the evils which arose from an unlimited issue, 
they ignore the list of issuing banks which suspended between 1800 
and 1825, and they forget the number of innocent people who lost 
their money from the non-payment of the notes; but they see the 
evils which have occurred in commerce since paper coining has been 
restricted, and from these they infer a need for bank notes. 

I should, of course, be very glad if we could do without currency 
discussions in the inquiries now imminent. But I admit this to be 
impossible, since no legislation connected with the recent failures in 
Scotland can be brought about without an examination into the present 
state of, the Scotch circulation, nor can we simplify the liability laws 
of English banks without some notice being taken of the English local 
note system. I have already shown that the Scotch banks have a 
monopoly of circulation and of banking, arising from the fact that 
all persons in Scotland being used to the paper money which there 
passes current, no one is able to understand a bank without a print- 
ing press. All Scotch banks are theoretically issuers of bank notes 
payable on demand in gold, and are responsible for their own notes 
only. In a disaster such as that of the City of Glasgow, the ruin 
which has fallen on the shareholders, and the inconvenience which 
the creditors are suffering, would have extended to their own note- 
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holders if the remaining banks had not protected the circulation, as 
they did in 1857 in the case of the Western Bank of Scotland. 

In practice, therefore, any person holding a note in Scotland 
holds not a note of this bank or that, but a note of the joint solidarity 
of all the banks in Scotland; and this responsibility might, we do 
not say it will, cause the directors of those institutions to question 
the advisability of maintaining the right of coining paper money. 
Notwithstanding the desire of certain persons to abolish the Act of 
1844, it might be doubted whether private and joint-stock bankers 
in England would accept the privilege of the printing press, ac- 
companied by the joint solidarity which, in practice, and in the 
comparatively limited area of Scotland, is accepted. If this joint 
solidarity of all the Scotch banks for their neighbours’ circulation had 
not existed, some judicial decision would have been sought for to 
ascertain what claims existed on the gold reserves of Scotland. The 
Act of 1845 provides that ‘it shall be lawful for every such banker to 
continue to issue his own bank notes to the extent of the amount so 
certified and of the amount of gold and silver coin held by such 
banker at the head office.’ There is not a word about the special 
destination of the gold and silver coin, or of an amount of securities 
equal to the certified issue; nor are they set apart, as at the Bank of 
England. When the Western Bank of Scotland stopped in 1857, and 
the Glasgow Bank in 1878, the note-holders had no occasion to in- 
quire whether the stock of gold held according to the Act was or was 
not especially ear-marked for their payment, or whether an amount 
of securities equal to the authorised circulation was set apart for them. 
If the gold and a sufficient amount of securities were destined for the 
notes alone, the note-holders would have received at once 20s. in the 
pound out of the assets of their own bank, and the other banks would 
not have been called upon to interfere in the matter. 

There must, therefore, be some doubt in the minds of the Scotch 
bankers as to this right, or else why should they gratuitously burden 
their own proprietors with the bank-note debts of the failing banks ? 
The fact is, they do not desire, I presume, to call attention to this 
anomaly. According to the bullionist theory, it would appear that 
they hold the legal amount of gold for the purposes of their circulation, 
but, in practice, they hold no other amount of gold to meet their 
enormous deposits, all of which may be asked for in gold. 

If the questions of currency, with a view to extending the system 
of the printing press, be entered into, it would have to be settled 
whether the gold now in the hands of the Scotch banks belongs to the 
note-holders, or is a part of their general assets ; and, if it does belong 
to the note-holders, it would naturally occur to the acute mind of the 
writer in the Fortnightly, that against their enormous deposits and 
acceptances the Scotch banks hold absolutely no metallic reserve 
whatever. 
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Sir Stafford Northcote, on behalf of the Government, when at 
Edinburgh the other day, held out expectations that he would 
propose some measure for the future relief of trustees who have 
invested money in such institutions as Scotch banks; and this 
brings me to the question of the liability not only of trustees, but 
of shareholders. 

If the writer in the Fortnightly and those who think with him 
were to succeed in repealing the Act of 1844, they would have to take 
into consideration the fact that all issuing banks are still on the prin- 
ciple of unlimited liability, and that they are the only exceptions to 
that general course of legislation in favour of limited liability which 
has been brought about by years of labour and numberless formal 
investigations. 

They would have to elect between the two courses of forcing every 
new bank taking part in the new issue to go back to unlimited 
liability, or else to extend the limited principle to the present 
issuing banks, in order that all might start fair. They would have 
to define, as in the case of the Scotch banks, whether the stocks de- 
posited against the issue were really destined for the circulation 
debts, or merely formed part of the general assets. The deposit of 
stocks would, of course, be part of the scheme, and the system now 
existing in the United States would, without doubt, be the example 
followed. The banks in that country have functions more like 
branches of a State institution than of private undertakings. An 
officer at the seat of Government, called Comptroller of the Currency, 
has the right of sending examiners to report to him on the state of 
the various banks; and the duty of comptroller and examiners 
has been up to the present time performed in a most searching 
manner. 

If a general competition of issuing banks were reconstituted in 
England, the public would not be satisfied with less stringent regu- 
lations. 

But we then should have to meet the difficulty as to whether a 
deposit of stocks would be deemed a sufficient security for the gold, 
which would have to be kept somewhere for those who have promised 
to pay notes on demand in gold. In case of a banking panic at the 
monetary heart of the country, Consols cannot be sold, or are not 
certain to be sold to the extent which might be necessary. 

The amount of gold in the country would very much depend on 
whether the issuing of one-pound notes would be part of the scheme. 
In such a case the ordinary gold circulation would disappear, and the 
bankers would have to depend on the Bank of England or upon some 
other central depét of the precious metals. If the Bank of England 
contained the only central stock, in order to have a right to draw 
on it at all moments, they would either have to keep a far larger 
reserve in that place or run the risk of keeping a greater mass of 
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gold in their own houses than they do at present. On the one side, 
such a state of things would be a great economy of the precious 
metals; on the other, the country would have, in case of wars or 
sudden drains, to purchase its gold at a more extravagant rate than 
under the existing law, when so large an amount is at all times 
freely circulating throughout the country. 

A discussion on currency would be incomplete without allusion 
to the special argument usually adduced as a reason for the repeal of 
the Act of 1844, and the words of the writer in the Fortnightly will 
best express it. He tells us that ‘it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to fird any person of repute to deny that it is variations in 
the rate of interest, and not any changes in the mere volume of the 
circulation with the public of convertible bank notes, large or small, 
which affect credit, influence prices, and act on foreign exchanges.’ 
And in a note is to be found the usual antithesis which in all 
scientific discussions is never absent : ‘ The establishment of these con- 
clusions is one of the most striking instances of apparently clear 
results of mere deductive reasoning being corrected by careful induc- 
tion from observation and facts.’ The process of induction from 
observation and facts is not, however, vouchsafed to us. 

The foreign exchanges continue to be affected by the rise and 
fall in the rate of discount, which also regulate the volume of the 
currency. By this regulation one effect is produced which was con- 
templated by the authors of the Act of 1844—namely, that the paper 
currency should expand and contract precisely in the same degree as 
it would have done had it been purely metallic. The only result con- 
templated by the promoters of the Act of 1844, which it has not pro- 
duced, is the prevention of panics. Perhaps the discoverers of 
vaccination at first imagined that a cow would cure all eruptive 
diseases, but it has only sensibly diminished the small-pox, a not un- 
important blessing. 

The other argument to which prominence is given by the 
opponents to the Act of 1844 is the fact that in the three panics suc- 
ceeding the passing of the measure it had to be suspended. This 
suggests that an Act which always has to be broken every time a 
strain is put upon it, can neither be good in itself, or suitable for the 
purpose to which it was destined. The best answer I have found to 
this reasoning is one made by M. Léonce de Lavergne in a speech to 
the Société de Economie Politique in 1858 :— 

* Loin de condamner la loi de 1844, parce que l’on a été forcé de 
la suspendre 4 deux reprises, je ne vois rien dans ce fait qui témoigne 
contre la pensée de Sir Robert Peel. Le plus grand éloge que l’on 
puisse faire d’un établissement de crédit, c’est qu'il lui suffise d’aug- 
menter ses émissions pour calmer les crises.’ 

Hence, though the rigid adherence to this Act will prevent a panie, 
the strength given to the Bank by its provisions enables it to afford 
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means to shelter solvent establishments from the dangers to which 
they are all liable. 

Both the writer in the Fortnightly and Mr. Palgrave in his 
pamphlet agree in one point, that the Bank of England should publish 
the deposits of the bankers separately from those of other persons. 
The former takes the trouble to present a new plan for the weekly 
publication, and the latter mentions the subject in the following 
terms :—‘ The Bank of England might be asked, and not unreasonably, 
to separate the bankers’ balances from the other deposits; but,’ he 
continues, ‘if the Bank of England is asked to give this information, 
the other banks should be asked to do the like. A weekly statemeut 
from the other banks, showing the amount placed with the Bank of 
England, made up to the same date as the Bank of England account, 
would tally with it. Here would be a statement of great interest, 
the accuracy of which, receiving thus an independent check, could 
not be doubted.’ 

It is rather difficult to fathom the meaning of this sentence. It 
would seem to imply a doubt in Mr. Palgrave’s mind as to the 
accuracy of the Bank return. What I presume it means is that the 
bankers’ clearing house should make up the return, which is to ¢ tally,’ 
and thereby obtain the ‘interesting statement’ of each other’s balances 
which they do not now procure. 

The answer to this proposition must occur to every one: every 
bank which chooses to do so is perfectly at liberty to proclaim 
its daily or weekly balance at the Bank, but the Bank has no 
right to publish any such return. It claims to receive the bankers’ 
balances precisely on the same footing as the banks receive the 
deposits of their customers—namely, for mutual convenience and 
profit—and it must be manifest that either this return, if published, 
should contain separate items for each separate bank, or else it would 
be a most misleading statement. 

Mr. Palgrave and his ally have over and over again written in 
favour of an alteration in the Bank of England’s account in this 
particular ; but, singularly enough, no responsible banker has ever 
joined in the desire to agitate the question. And, indeed, after 
reading Mr. Palgrave’s own estimates, in various publications, as to 
the amount of reserve held by deposit banks in England and Scotland 
against their liabilities, it is hard to come to any other conclusion 
than that the general opinion would be that it was not the Bank 
of England’s reserve that was too small, but that of the deposit 
bankers. 

The writer in the Fortnightly attempts to show that, if you 
deduct the amount of the bankers’ balances from the sum now 
published as the reserve in the Bank, there would be no reserve left 
atall. If you were to apply this reasoning to a West End bank, and 
suppose that the country gentlemen were to get into their heads that 
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their aggregate balances were equal to Messrs. ’s whole reserve, 
and that they should be set apart and kept unused, Messrs. 
would naturally decline to hold them. In what does the bankers’ 
aggregate account at the Bank of England differ from that of a far 
more holy institution—namely, the country gentleman at a West 
End banking-house ? 

For obvious reasons I abstain from alluding to any figures but 
those published ; but I find that Mr. Palgrave himself, some six years 
ago, estimated the aggregate deposits at the various banks in the United 
Kingdom at more than 600,000,000/., and the returns then made to 
Parliament showed that the bankers’ aggregate balances were between 
8,000,0007. and 10,000,000/. The same estimate asserted that the 
bankers’ deposits at the Bank of England were the only cash reserve 
which these bankers possessed—that is to say, Mr. Palgrave states 
that at that time the bankers had 13 of their liabilities in cash 
against the 30 per cent. of its liabilities which is shown in the Bank 
of England’s returns. 

These are Mr. Palgrave’s figures, not mine, and I am bound to 
add that I believe the amount held in the bankers’ own houses was 
far larger than that for which he gave them credit. 

The desire to have these details published arises probably from a 
prevalent notion that in times of great pressure the bankers’ balances 
are likely to diminish or to be wanted, whereas the contrary is the 
case. A’bank in difficulties would of course, in some cases, be obliged 
to draw out its balance, but it certainly would not remove those 
difficulties to have the fact proclaimed at the Royal Exchange. 

The tendency of bankers not in difficulties at such moments 
is rather to increase their balances than not. Whenever circum- 
stances around them necessitate a refusal on their part to grant to 
others what is called, in the parlance of City articles, the ‘ usual 
accommodation,’ their balances at the Bank of England increase, and 
the * usual accommodation’ must either be done without, or it must 
be made a case of ‘ unusual accommodation’ with the parent esta- 
blishment. If the bankers’ balances were published every week, and 
set apart in packets, so as to be only used when each banker wanted 
his packet, the ‘usual accommodation’ would fade away, and the 
first persons who would feel the inconvenience of their own proviso 
would be the bankers themselves. Large sales of the very securities 
which bankers most appreciate would be forced on the market by 
parties either desirous of the ‘ usual accommodation’ themselves, or 
of affording it at a most usurious rate to those who could not do 
without it, while the bankers’ packages would be increasing in the 
vaults and cupboards of the Bank. As in Burke’s time, so in the 
present day, there are certain ‘lawful secrets of business’ which 
cannot conveniently be dispensed with. 

From this I pass to the general question of the advisability of 
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publicity. Is publicity a good thing or not? and if it be, to what 
extent ? and if the extent be settled, can any law enforce it? 

The publication of the Bank of England accounts as they stand 
is good in so far as it is a public institution, managing a great 
branch of the finances of the State, and endowed with special mono- 
polies and privileges. Bankers, other than the Bank of England, 
are now asked to do all their business in a glass case because certain 
gigantic frauds have been perpetrated and certain follies incidental 
to human nature have come to light. The desire for a transparent 
transaction of business seems to me'to arise from an ignorance of the 
real nature of that eager competition for wealth, accompanied by 
considerable risks, which is called commerce. A wise man may take 
that risk or a large number of risks, and accurately compute the 
probability of the amount of claims to be made upon him at given 
seasons, but no legislative provisions or articles of association can 
abolish the risk. The business of a banker, in making those personal 
loans which appear in every banking account, is not only to look to 
exact security, but to measure personal credit. Every bill of exchange 
with three names upon it has to be considered with reference to the 
personal value of the three names, and the reasons why a bank 
manager deems Brown, Jones, and Robinson to be good securities for 
a bill of exchange, while he strongly suspects apparently identical 
pieces of paper with the names of Green, Morgan, and Jackson, to be 
bad, cannot be given to the public looking through the glass case. 
But the most experienced theorists and writers on banking assure us 
that bills of exchange are the most valuable securities which bankers 
can hold, because they are always falling due at par, while even 
Consols may lose one or two per cent. in realisation. Thus a large 
portion of the best banking business consists of that for the details 
of which no public reason can or ought to be given. You might as 
well ask a solicitor or doctor to give public reasons for the advice he 
gives—that is, to expose to the world at large the craft by which 
he gains his livelihood. So strong is the preference felt for bills of 
exchange over permanent investments, not only among London 
bankers, but among money dealers of all countries, that for some years 
past it has been a most favourite practice of continental bankers to invest 
their spare funds in best English bills of exchange, knowing that, at a 
moment’s notice, they can more certainly obtain cash for them than 
for any investment depending on Stock Exchange realisation. And on 
this point I cannot forbear repeating the wise reflection of the late Lord 
Sydenham on banking : ‘ Nothing is easier to conduct than the business 
of a banker, if he would only learn the difference between a mortgage 
and a bill of exchange.’ I believe this aphorism ought to be printed 
up in large letters in every deposit bank in the kingdom, although 
the manager might not be able to give an equally public explanation 
of his reasons for preferring the bill of one man to that of another. 
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Among other suggestions tending to publicity we are perpetually 
told that there must be a more sufficient and independent audit for 
banking institutions ; and this leads to the inquiry as to the nature of 
an audit, and as to what it is you wish to be audited. As long as an 
auditor is confined to ascertaining accurately the amount of stock, 
gold, notes, bills of exchange, bonds, and other securities a bank is 
possessed of, it is a mere mechanical operation which any exact and 
punctual man can perform for a certain remuneration. But the craft 
of a banker is not a mere accurate counting of pieces of paper ; it is 
a comparison of various risks and the credit of various persons. On 
what ground are we to suppose that an accountant or public salaried 
officer will give a fair valuation of securities other than those which, 
like gold, bank notes, Exchequer bills and bonds, Consols, or Govern- 
ment guaranteed stock, have an exact and undoubted value? If an 
accountant, besides an exhaustive knowledge of his profession as ac- 
countant and some legal knowledge inseparable from it, has also 
acquired, no matter how, a thorough knowledge of bills of exchange 
and of the characters of men, the sooner he is made manager, not 
auditor, of a big bank, the better. 

In practice it turns out that precisely the men to whom the 
manipulation of complicated accounts or the details of administration 
are most interesting do not care for that which is almost an instinct 
in some other men—namely, the art of valuing that which is inexact 
and impalpable, such as the comparative credit of Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson. But, it may be asked, what is the harm of the proposed 
extension? My answer is that it would naturally tend to increased 
carelessness in the selection of directors, and to the practice of 
looking to the auditors alone to justify and account for whatever was 
done. Furthermore, a sudden enthusiasm for auditors omits the 
possibility of error on their part. Can any one suppose, when such 
an institution as the City of Glasgow Bank was able to secure the 
services of pious men, eight in number, as directors, that it would 
have failed to procure an elder in one of the Churches ready 
to audit and certify to all its accounts? An auditor is human as 
well as a director, but in other respects it is foolish to confound 
the two. 

Various schemes and plans of banking accounts have been sketched 
out by gentlemen accustomed to these documents. They are in- 
teresting to those whose business it is to deal with them, but to the 
outer world they do not carry much meaning. 

The time of Parliament ought not to be taken up either by 
pattern balance-sheets, functions of auditors, or the like. De 
minimis non curat lex. After the last panic, namely that of 1866, 
the House of Commons refused to appoint any Committee of Inquiry, 
but contented themselves with passing a very small measure called 
* Leeman’s Act,’ to prevent the ‘ bearing’ of bank shares on the Stock 
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Exchange. This statute has either been of no avail whatever, as has 

been lately asserted, or has given an undue value to bank shares. 

On looking at the published list of the City of Glasgow Bank share- 

holders and at certain other lists which can be procured by those who 
are curious on the subject, it is astonishing to find who the share- 
holders in banks are, and how very small a percentage of revenue 
induces them to run the risk of unlimited liability. 

So far from the processes of the Stock Exchange having unduly 
depreciated joint-stock banking property, either they or Leeman’s 
foolish Act have raised it so high that no prudent man will invest in 
it. We find in the Glasgow City Bank one-fourth of the whole body of 
shareholders were women, and a third were professional men and small 
capitalists ; while the stocks of the Scotch banks generally were at so 
high a price in the market as to yield only four or five per cent. to 
the investor. In the Western and South Wales Bank there were no 
less than seven hundred women on the register. It is impossible 
to legislate so as to cure evils arising from unreasoning panic or 
from over-sanguine expectations, but laws may be placed on some 
intelligible basis. It cannot be good that one bank on one side of 
the street may issue notes, and its competitor on the other side ke 
forbidden to do so; nor can it be in accordance with common sense 
that no shareholder in a joint-stock bank can tell, without perusing 
dozens of statutes, some repealed and some unrepealed, the precise 
nature of his liabilities. Perpetual alterations have been made in 
the laws under which joint-stock companies could be founded from 
1825 to the present time. The tendency of all legislation has been 
in the direction of limited liability. 

The only exception to the power of adoption of that principle now 
existing is in respect to banks which are permitted to issue notes, 
and to a few others which, under a certain act, have been permitted 
to alter the period of their liability entailed upon them by another 
act. With these exceptions, any bank now existing on the principle 
of unlimited liability may turn itself into a limited bank by giving 
certain notices and going into certain formalities. 

It appears to me to be advisable that this change of liability 
should be made general and uniform; it should be the same in all 
cases not only in England, but also in Scotland and Ireland. The 
large and well-managed joint-stock banks in the metropolis, the 
meetings of which have already taken place, have been addressed by 
their chairmen in similar language. These gentlemen have, very 

naturally each as regards his own bank, abstained from advising their 
shareholders to take a singular position which might bring discredit 
on the bank; but each has expressed his willingness to adopt limited 
liability if other banks would do the same. It is clear that-thé — 
anomalous and uncertain state of the law calls for a general 
measure on the subject, and it is to be hoped that the 
VoL. V.—No. 25. NN 
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will see the necessity of enlarging that which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has given notice of his intention to introduce. 

Some people are of opinion that the success of the British Consti- 
tution is due to its anomalies, that the domestic happiness of English- 
men may be attributed to the absurdities of the marriage laws, and 
that our commercial prosperity may be ascribed to our unsystematic 
commercial legislation. I do not share these views: on the contrary, 
I freely confess to the belief that whenever abuses or inconveniences 
call aloud for reforms, the more complete the change is made the 
better. 

Since the days of Peel, no government has had so fair an oppor- 
tunity for passing a large and comprehensive measure of consolidation 
as that possessed by the present Cabinet. Lord Beaconsfield himself 
would perhaps laugh if he were asked to devise a scheme for paper 
currency in England or metallic currency in India. But Sir Stafford 
Northcote, brought up in the best school of economic thought and 
surrounded by men of unrivalled experience, could surely spare a few 
moments from contention with Irishmen or Jingo triumphs to bring 
to a fair conclusion the results of sixty years of inquiry and labour. 

From a_ preference for systematic legislation, I should like to see 
prepared a Bill for assimilating the currency and legal tender 
throughout the whole of the United Kingdom, including a total 
abolition of the right of private coining, together with the calling in 
of the one-pound notes in Ireland and Scotland. Every joint-stock 
bank in the kingdom should be permitted to declare its liability 
limited on condition of publication of accounts and independent 
audit. All private bankers and joint-stock banks with unlimited 
liability should only be obliged to publish lists of their shareholders 
and partners. All provisions affecting localities would cease; the 
boundaries of Scotland or the sixty-five miles’ radius would be un- 
known. 

If such a measure were found impracticable from the abiding 
strength of the Sons of Zeruiah, then a general Act should be passed, 
placing all banks in the three kingdoms on some such footing as those 
of the United States. Besides their being subject to the Comptroller 

of the Currency, as I have already described, these banks are obliged 
to deposit stock in proportion to their capital, and to hold gold or 
lawful money in certain proportions to their liabilities. 

Whatever course is ultimately determined on, it is improbable 
that any time could be more fitting than the present for action to be 
taken, owing to the public interest now excited on the subject, to the 
peculiar fitness of Sir Stafford Northcote for the discussion, and to 
the obedient majority which would enable him to enforce his views 
on. both Houses of Parliament. 

Heyry R. GriNFeitl. 
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In this age of progress and march of science, a ruthless stampede of 
some obscure and extremely selfish forces is making sad: havoc with 
many good old guiding faiths, and obliterating many time-honoured 
duties once considered incumbent upon Christians, or members of a 
society calling itself humane. 

Some scientific men, like Dr. Biichner, under a new inspiration of 
the spirit—the vivisection of the flesh—have proved, apparently to 
their own satisfaction, that there is, just now at least, no such thing 
as a soul in man; and many are quite ready to believe them. Hence 
it is, perhaps, that in the present day we find all appeals to the soul 
of man, his superior judgment, his divine sense of right and wrong, 
discarded by practical men, the leaders, guides, and protectors of 
ever-patient and ever-plodding labour, in favour of an appeal to the 
stomach; leading to a further development of scepticism—viz., a 
doubt whether mankind any longer possesses any bowels of com- 
passion. 

That man is possessed of a stomach we have, happily and unhap- 
pily, too many proofs. It is a part of our being that is ever making 
claims upon our attention which cannot be ignored, and demanding, 
like the faithful and willing servant it ever is, more work to do in 
our behalf; in some cases getting so much work to do, that it sinks 
dyspeptically under the wicked and soul-benumbing infliction: in 
other cases, alas! with so little to do, that its possessor may well 
wonder why an infinite and kind Heavenly Father provided such 
an organ at all, to be a source of anxiety chiefly, by continually 
making demands which can seldom be sufficiently or properly sup- 
plied ; and he may think that it would be an improvement, were it 
practicable, to give ‘up the possession of the stomach to obtain 

repossession of the soul. 
Be all this as it may, there is no gainsaying the fact that the 
employers of labour are almost universally appealing to the stomachs 
of their labourers for the settlement of all disputes; and they should 
ask themselves if there is no nobler or better way, and if their present 
mode of procedure is one that common sense, not to invoke higher 
standards, can much longer tolerate. The degenerate son of a wise 
NN2 
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king once menaced his subjects thus: ‘ My father chastised you with 
whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions;’ and in this age of 
progress and universal spread of so-called Christianity, have we to see 
the analogue of the whip of scorpions, the lock-out system, become 
the order of the day, without any protest from Press, Pulpit, or Parlia- 
ment ?—to see (because a few men, rightly or wrongly, refuse to 
work, unless certain alleged unsatisfactory conditions are improved) 
a body of employers, who should know better, determine to reduce 
thousands of people to want and destitution, who have done them no 
wrong, and who are perfectly innocent of any act bearing upon the 
subject in dispute ? 

Now what is the root of the whole matter, and the cause, for ex- 
ample, of the recent complaint of the cotton-spinners? They alleged 
that with a list of prices, arranged when cotton with fair staple was in 
general consumption, they could not make the same wages when cotton 
with inferior staple was substituted, or when machinery got worn and 
was not in good working order ; and, instead of meeting this apparently 
reasonable complaint with an appeal to the soul, and a ‘ Come now, 
and let us reason together,’ the employers drove right at the stomachs 
of their.labourers, and decided to lock them all out till starvation, 
invoked thus as the employers’ grim ally, should settle the dispute for 
them, irrespective of the right or wrong, justice or injustice, that 
might lie at the bottom of the appeal. 

And is this the only way in which questions vital to the interests 
of the nation can be settled in England at the present time? All 
sensible men would think the preliminary inquiries should be, Why 
are these labourers dissatisfied ? Is there any just ground for their 
complaint? Are they correct when they say their wages have fallen 
through their having to work an inferior cotton at the price fixed for 
one of superior staple? It is beside the mark to say that they are 
earning more wages in the aggregate, because longer mules, involving 
closer application, will account for this, and the increased cost of 
living is constantly necessitating higher remuneration for labour. 
But the simple question is this, Are they who have proposed to strike 
working an inferior cotton for the wages arranged for a superior? In 
other words, Are they required to make bricks without straw ? to spin 
yarn from cotton with less staple in it? This is the question which 
demanded a faithfully correct answer. 

We all know how a people long ago was subjected, among other 
hardships, to what it considered the injustice of making bricks with- 
out straw, and how it struck against the alleged injustice, and how 
the dispute: finally terminated. Of course we can make bricks now- 
a-days without straw, and with little or no clay ; but whether this is an 
improvement or the contrary, ask the owners and occupiers of the houses 
that Jerry built, and consider further how long these houses will last, and 
how soon they will cease to be national wealth and become national 
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rubbish-heaps merely. We do know, however, how these ancient 
brickmakers grumbled at the withdrawal of the straw, and how they 
got the then recognised principles of political economy scourged into 
them, but all to no purpose. Their complaints, reasonable or un- 
reasonable, raised up demagogues also, who espoused their cause, and 
who forced themselves into the presence of the ruler of the land, to 
plead the cause of their dissatisfied brethren, these unreasonable 
brickmakers ; and we know how it all ended with this blind ruler and 
his people. 

Were the spinners in Lancashire just now requested to fulfil their 
daily tasks as when there was a good stapled cotton, when there was 
but an inferior one, or to go with a smaller remuneration? This is a 
point which only faithful investigation could clear up, and which a 
lock-out could only bury in deeper obscurity. 

Then how very unequal and unfair is the arbitrement of a lock- 
out! In what we call the dark ages, in the time when a duel was 
regarded as an honourable mode of settling a dispute, the challenger 
would, in a fair and honourable way, give his opponent the length of 
his rapier, or one of the same brace of pistols, to secure perfectly 
equal conditions, and to prevent the one from having any advantage 
over the other. But in a lock-out, the capitalists, with a full larder, 
and a balance at their bankers’, actually force their labourers to an 
arbitrement, which practically consists of the test as to which party 
will the sooner be brought to starvation. What would a Bayard of 
the dark ages say of the equality and fairness of such a chivalry 
as this, which permits men who have supplies of food to serve them 
for years, to insist upon a trial of their power of endurance against 
that of others whose store, they know, will be exhausted in as many 
days? Can they do this without feeling shame or consciousness of 
inequality ; or can they regard it as a test that is perfectly fair, and, 
consequently, defensible? And can any question of the right or 
wrong, justice or injustice, of any great subject, be ascertained by any 
hunger test of this description ? 

Now if there really be a doubt that a lock-out in any case is justi- 
fiable, should not the employers be invited to reconsider the whole sub- 
ject? If the spinners could prove that they were working cotton of 
inferior quality to what was contemplated when the list was arranged, 
would it be anything more than fair, honourable, and gentlemanly, 
to meet them and say, ‘We shall make you some compensation for 
the inferior cotton, for the absence of the equivalent of the straw in 
the bricks.’ 

Might not a price-list be arranged which would solve the difficulty, 
if Middling Orleans cotton were considered the standard staple, to 
which list a variable percentage might be added, increasing as the 
staple diminished, for all cotton under Middling Orleans, and dimi- 
nishing, by another variable percentage, as the staple was superior to 
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Middling Orleans? This would only be just and fair, and it would 
test the honesty of the spinners, in ascertaining if they were ready— 
as in justice they ought to be—to spin yarn of the same numbers out 
of cotton superior to Middling Orleans at lower prices, if they were 
paid extra for all the classifications under it. 

But they made some claim for a fixed weekly wage; and this 
is perhaps the greatest difficulty in the whole affair. ‘What!’ says 
the employer, ‘shall I be expected to give up the only fair and 
perfectly just method of remuneration that ever was discovered— 
“payment by results”?’ And as he thoroughly believes this, he 
naturally considers his position to be firmly established, if not im- 
pregnable. 

But this question of * piece-work ’ requires further experience and 
investigation. It is a noteworthy fact that labourers of all classes 
are, as a rule, opposed to it; and if so—why? Do they condemn it 
because they wish to be paid for ‘work they do not, or do they really 
know better than their employers, that piece-work—or payment by 
results—is [the high-road to bad quality in everything it touches, and 
leads, through loss of quality, to the loss of character, and eventually 
to the loss of demand altogether? At first glance, this piece-work 
system has an attractive look, and the superficial or casual ob- 
server is led to believe that it solves a great problem, by enabling 
the employer of labour to receive a full and constant return for the 
wages paid ; and, on the other hand, the industrious and dexterous 
workman to receive full value for his labour, encouraging him to 
devote all his time and attention to his work. But has this primary 
faith been realised? Let results be carefully scrutinised, and it will 
be found that what has been gained in quantity has been more than 
lost in quality, and that piece-work is, in reality, what may be de- 
nominated ‘ premium payments for scamping work.’ 

On its introduction generally, labourers trained to do good work, 
and conscious of the vital importance of quality, would labour on 
under the new system, custom, as a second nature, keeping them in 
the right way ;—and only as these were replaced by piece-work 
trained successors, could the evil effects of the system be expected to 
be fully developed. The employer, paying only for quantity ‘ results,’ 
and seeing quantity coming in, thinks all is going well; but the 
piece-worker, too, finds that the greater the quantity he turns off, the 
greater is his remuneration ; and here is the root of the whole mischief. 
However much the employer may desire to obtain quality, or strive 
for the highest perfection in his productions, he will find in the 
end that he has created a system of payment ever antagonistic, in 
its influence, to quality ; and though he appeal to his workpeople for 
quality, as the one great essential, he appeals in, yain to, piece- 
workers, who make quantity and wages their chief object. Many, to 
their honour be it said, do strive faithfully, for quality, and these are 
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the hope of England; but even they complain when they see the 
‘seampers’ paid the same rates for their inferior work, and receiving 
higher weekly earnings ; and some, alas! under a sense of unfairness at 
this inequality, are tempted to imitate this bad example, and go and 
‘scamp’ likewise. For labour fevers, like bodily fevers, obey analogous 
laws, and assume appalling dimensions through infection or contagion. 

There is hope, however, that ere long the piece-work system will be 
found to be the main cause of the depreciation of the quality of British 
productions, which so many are lamenting, and of the loss of trade, 
which is now producing so much anxiety and distress ; and were these 
facts once generally realised, the necessary steps would be taken to 
supersede it with a better system. That piece-work is incompatible 
with quality, it is not difficult to prove; and any one experienced in 
what is going on in our workshops may find plenty of facts corrobora- 
tive of this statement. It will be plain to every reader, that if a 
certain amount of work is to be paid for by a fixed and constant price, 
and a certain quantity of this work can be done in a week by con- 
stant application on the part of a given labourer, this quantity 
multiplied by this fixed price makes up the amount of the labourer’s 
weekly earnings. These earnings, too, would be exactly the same 
every week, were he to labour exactly the same time each week, with 
the same assiduity, and—what is the chief consideration—were his 
production to be kept up to one uniform standard of excellence. 

Now the weak place is this: ‘quality’ being left out of the bar- 
gain, it has to look out for itself, and is speedily sent to the wall, 
instead of being incorporated—as, to be mathematically correct, it 
ought to be—in the shape of a third factor. Price and quantity 
multiplied together make all square, the employer thinks; but this 
is only the surface of the problem, or a ‘ superficial solution ;’ and if 
he wishes to have quality mathematically incorporated, he must add 
another multiplier for quality, and thus, by raising his figures to the 
third power, come a step nearer to universal laws, and the require- 
ments of absolute justice. And the difficulty is, that it is very doubt- 
ful if piece-work, payment by results, or a fixed price per lump, can 
ever be arranged, that will comprise equitably and justly these three 
elements, two of which are invariably and mutually antagonistic. 

The labourer soon discovers that quantity rules his pay, and makes 
this his only aim, and increase of wages the only end of his labour ; 
and thus it is that the piece-work system, by yielding him wages in 
proportion to quantity, gradually leads him to aim at quantity only, 
and ignore quality; and in some cases already he may be found con- 
sciously and intentionally lowering quality, in order to obtain more 
money on pay-day. Piece-work, in fact, will be found, the more it 
is studied, and the longer it is tried,, to be,.if not altogether. absurd 
in principle, yet dangerous in practice, and as incompatible with 
excellence as it would be in the fine arts. What effect, for in- 
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stance, would a price per square inch have upon the pictures for 
exhibition at the Royal Academy? And the general condemnation 
of this system by the working men of this country goes to prove that 
they have, asa body, displayed sound judgment in coming to a decision 
on the subject. 

But we hear of still other absurd demands on the part of the 
working men. It is alleged that in some trades they demand to be 
paid the same weekly wages, irrespective of the difference there may 
be in their skill and dexterity. There may be some appearance of 
unfairness in this demand at first sight, but on looking into the thing, 
it may not prove very serious or objectionable. In the Scripture 
parable, the labourers who had worked the whole day for a penny 
were quite satisfied until they saw others, who had worked only part 
of the day, receive a penny likewise; and do we find that it is the 
labourers of our time alone who are displaying a correct appreciation 
of the lesson taught in this parable? We may infer that the em- 
ployer in the parable, in paying labourers a penny for less than a day’s 
work, had considered not merely the labour they had done in that 
day, but also what the men might require for a day’s sustenance ; and 
hence the full day’s wages, possibly in the hope that he would receive 
a full day’s labour from each for the same amount of wages, on the 
next day. 

This point—the wages really requisite to sustain a labourer pro- 
perly—is too seldom taken into account as faithfully as it ought to 
be, if we are ever to get our great labour problems solved. If the 
father of a family were to adopt the existing system in distributing 
food to his children, and were to serve it out just in proportion to 
the services they had severally rendered him, he would be regarded as 
brutal and inhuman; and if any of the children died of starvation 
under such ‘ payment by results,’ the law would consider him guilty 
of culpable homicide. 

Few parents could ever be found so hard-hearted or inconsiderate 
as in this illustrative case, the rule, happily, being for the parents to 
consider what proportion of the food supply each child may require 
for its sustenance and healthy development; and might not employers 
introduce a little of this spirit, when estimating the amount of their 
obligation to their labourers? The parent, acting in this dutifully 
considerate way, may never derive any pecuniary benefit from the 
children whose necessities he is continually supplying, whereas the 
employer 7s deriving a pecuniary benefit from the labour of his work- 
people, as the large accumulations of capital all the world over 
testify: and hence it appears to be quite as much a duty of theirs 
to see that their labourers have all their necessary wants supplied, as 
it is the duty of parents to supply the wants of their children. 

So much for the theoretical part of the subject; and it may be 
open to doubt whether the workmen entertain all these ideas of 
benevolence or brotherhood, in wishing for equality in wages; but 
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they may know practically that in a body of men, all having spent 
some years to learn a handicraft, there is not so much variety in per- 
formance that equal rates of wages for the time worked may not be 
paid, without any noteworthy inequality or injustice. They are, as 
a rule, very ready, when one of their body, through illness or want of 
employment, has no means of subsistence, to club up their pennies to 
provide him with funds, showing their practical appreciation of the 
Christian precept, ‘ Give to him that hath not ;’ and in asking for 
uniform daily wages, they may be striving to obtain only what is 
needful to support each and all in such a condition of life as may 
possess some degree of comfort, and develop some feeling of self- 
respect. 

There is another outcome of piece-work—‘ division of labour,’ an 
especial favourite with employers, and regarded by labourers generally 
with distrust—which requires some notice. Division of labour is 
commended, on the one hand, because, by keeping a man regularly 
employed in the production of one article, he acquires greater dex- 
terity in its manipulation, can produce more of it in a given time, 
and can obtain greater perfection in the style and finish of the article 
produced. On the other hand, the workmen dislike it because a man 
working continually upon a single production becomes less a general 
handicraftsman, less generally useful, and consequently less a man, 
and so much more at the mercy of his employer than he would be if 
he could turn his hand efficiently to any of the various branches of 
his particular trade. 

Now the solution of this divergence lies in Siaseieilans which side 
displays the sounder judgment, and which view is more in accordance 
with the human interest. Plausible as the employer’s position may 
appear, it is very doubtful whether it is completely reliable, or 
whether any part of this fair promise is actually secured. Granting 
that greater dexterity and a larger output are obtained at the outset, 
the system is calculated ultimately to destroy these advantages: for 
the tedium and monotony ensuing from the continual occupation of 
body and mind upon one constantly repeating result, soon beget a 
carelessness of manner, and disregard of excellence, which finally 
lead to the extinction of all mental interest in it. 

These degeneracies would seldom or never be found in the work- 
man who periodically finds some variety in his labours, to incite both 
mind and body with the charm of novelty, and to stimulate his in- 
dustry with the prospect of new achievements, developing higher and 
higher abilities—the possession of which is a gratification to his 
mind—making him feel that he is daily increasing (what workmen 
so often hear is their only capital) his marketable stock of work- 
power, and is becoming qualified to fill more honourable departments 
of his trade. And the result, as a rule, may be that more work, of 
better quality, will be produced by men working with this incitement 
to progress and perfection, than by those who, having no variety in 
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the work to look forward to, degenerate into mere machines, with 
little or no mental interest in their employment, further than to 
speculate how they can best: increase their earnings by a shilling or 
two on next pay-day. Again, its want of variety precludes all possi- 
bility of that healthy developing excitement of the mental faculties 
which all labour should supply ; and this may in some measure ac- 
count for the increasing demand for artificial stimulants, alcoholic, 
sensational-musical, quasi-religious, &c., which has lately been de- 
veloped. It also leaves the labourer more at the mercy of his 
employer, seeing that he has been trained to produce one thing only, 
upon which he must continue to labour all through life, with such 
reward as demand for the article produced, the amount of competition, 
or the avarice of his employer, may allow. Piece-work, too, coming 
in again as an inducement to aim at quantity, begets a hurry in 
execution, and a carelessness about quality and finish, that are an- 
tagonistic in their influence to both. 

Facts to substantiate these conclusions might be produced in 
plentiful array, but one or two may be sufficient, Take our cotton- 
trade as an example, for in few have the results—deterioration and 
adulteration—become more manifest. Formerly, most of the cotton 
operatives were paid by time-work ; now piece-work is the rule, and 
time-work the exception ; and a sad loss to the character of English 
cotton goods is the result of this change. No one practically con- 
versant with the spinning and weaving of calicoes and other textile 
fabrics, can be blind to the evil effects of this change. Since pay- 
ment by quantity has been introduced in spinning and weaving, the 
wages of the workpeople depend upon the regularity with which 
their machinery is kept running, and are reduced by every stoppage 
they may have to make. The consequence is that they do not stop 
their machinery to remedy every fault as it crops up—as they did 
under the time-work system— but they permit defective work to pass, 
to increase their wages; and no amount of cunningly devised checks 
or watching, on the part of the management, can, under a piece- 
work system, put a stop to this mischief. 

It is piece-work, too, that is the main cause of heavy sizing, the 
process where so much adulteration has crept in, imperceptibly at 
first, but: by degrees (through the toleration it has received for so long 
a period) to a dangerous extent, for it has now come to be regarded as 
a necessary, if not indispensable, ingredient in cotton goods. Manu- 
facturers discuss the matter in public journals thus: ‘If merchants 
wish to have pure calico, it can still be made, if they will pay the 
price ; but if they want cloth of a given make and weight at a lower 
price than that at which it can be produced from cottan alone, then 
the only way we can do it at this. price is by adding chemical.and 
china-clay. make-weights, And as the merchants know that these 
things are added, to. meet their prices, there is no: wrong or, fraud in 
the matter.’ 
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In this way many manufacturers reason, apparently to their own 
satisfaction ; and grocers and bakers might conclude that their lines 
have not been cast in such pleasant places, or they might expect, by 
similar right and reasoning, to supply tea, sugar, and bread at half 
their present prices, were they permitted an ad libitum mixture of 
sloe-leaves, sand, and plaster of Paris, and allowed to regard the 
prices offered for their wares as the only rule or law they had to con- 
sider, or to which they ought to conform. It may be said that food 
and clothing are different, which is very true; but the principle is 
the same, as adulterated calico is to a certain extent deleterious to 
health, as well as adulterated food, and both alike obtain money from 
the public under false pretences, china clay, starch, and flour being 
no more cotton cloth than plaster of Paris is wheaten bread. And 
the honourable manufacturer should no more condescend to such 
falsification, though every merchant in the world demand it, than he 
should condescend to sell brass guineas for golden ones to any sharpers 
who might demand them, to sell over again to others they might 
meet, who were ignorant of the difference between the two wares. 

It is certain, however, that piece-work has given rise to heavy 
sizing, and has opened the way of temptation to all this adulteration 
and fraud. Piece-work, through its many bad effects upon the 
quality of yarns, has caused so much deterioration in them, that 
most of them cannot be woven into cloth unless they be artificially 
strengthened by size or glue. And as each reduction of quality is 
made to save labour and reduce cost of production, the deficiency 
must be made up by more size and artificial strengtheners, to enable 
the weaver to make them into calico—when, it would seem, the 
manufacturer’s care is ended, for he seldom appears to consider how 
his calico will wear when these make-strengths and make-weights are 
washed out of it, or he might be induced to determine never to put 
them in. 

It might be instructive if we could find out the history of the 
rise of sizing (before it brings us to the fall of British manufactures), 
as it cannot always have been a necessary process in weaving, and is 
no more absolutely necessary now, if proper yarns be made, than 
plaster of Paris is to the making of bread. There is cotton yarn still 
made in Lancashire (two-fold) that can be woven without any size 
whatsoever, and it is only necessary to make all of similar quality, to 
put an end to sizing altogether, and all the adulteration it conceals. 
Were this done, thousands of tons of flour now annually consumed in 
the cloaking of defective work, would be saved from its present 
fraudulent degradation, to be added to the food supply of the people. 

Of course yarn such as would weave unsized could not be made so 
cheaply, but what matter? Suppose it had to cost twice. as much, 
and would wear twice as long, is it not as cheap? And the cotton 
operatives, by making half the quantity, and taking more time to do 
it, could still turn out the same amount, taking durability into 
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account. This point is too little considered. We make a poor man 
a shirt which costs him eighteenpence, material and making, and we 
call this a triumph of our improved system. If we made a better 
material, however, at double the aggregate cost, the shirt might cost 
half-a-crown, but would wear double the time. The boon, then, to 
the poor man, in offering him a cheaper shirt, is that we compel him 
to buy two at eighteenpence in place of one at half-a-crown, or, in 
other words, take sixpence from him unnecessarily, and want to 
persuade him that he has got a cheap bargain. 

Of course it will be said that the large quantity causes the cheap- 
ness, by diminishing cost of production, but does it not also cause 
dearness, by increasing rate of destruction—the shorter durability of 
the material? And what is the gain in making two pieces of calico 
for one, if the two pieces have no higher exchangeable value in barter 
with food, &c., than the one piece formerly had? The food-seller 
has an advantage, but as surely as he has this, the calico-maker has, 
in the end, a corresponding disadvantage. 

An extract pertinent to this subject may here be made from 
Threading my Way, by Robert Dale Owen,' where he relates a per- 
sonal anecdote bearing on the intentional depreciation of the quality 
of cotton yarns, which well merits the gravest consideration. He says 
(p. 242):— 


Finally, as co-operative producers and consumers have a common interest, this 
system shuts out adulteration in articles of food, and dishonest deterioration of 
goods in general, whether caused by faulty workmanship or by employing worthless 
materials. 

A point of vast importance, this last! The debasement of quality, which, 
under the pressure of competition, has gradually extended of late years to almost 
every article used by man, is notorious. Yet as few persons except the initiated 
realise the immense loss to society from this source, an illustrative experience of 
my own may here be welcome. 

When my father left me manager of the New Lanark Cotton-mills in the 
winter of 1824-25, a certain Mr. Bartholomew, who had long been a customer of 
ours to the extent of twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars a year, came to me one 
day, asking if I could make him a lot of yarn, suitable for ordinary shirting, at such 
a price, naming it. ‘ We have but one price,’ I said, ‘and you know well that we 
sell such yarn twenty per cent. above the rate you propose.’ 

‘I know that, he replied; ‘but you cowd make it, so as to be sold at my 
price ?’ 

‘Yes, by using waste and mixing in weak, short-stapled cotton.’ 

‘ And it would look almost as well ?’ 

‘ Perhaps.’ 

‘Then I'll risk it.’ 

‘My father’s instructions,’ I replied, ‘are not to lower the quality of our goods. 
I'm sorry; but I can’t file your order.’ 

He went off in a huff, but returned two days later. ‘See here, he said, ‘ don’t 
be Quixotic. I can have the yarn I asked youabout spun elsewhere. What's the 
use of driving a good customer from you? I shall get the stuff I want, and use it, 
all the same.’ 


' London: Triibner and Co., 1874. 
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‘It would injure the character of our mill.’ 

‘Not if you leave off your trade-mark, What do I care about the picture? 
Mark it as you will.’ 

Thesitated: and finally—not much to my credit—agreed to make the yarn for 
him. I had it marked with a large B. ‘It will stand either for Bartholomew 
or for bad,’ I said to him when he came to look at it. ‘I’m ashamed to turn such 
an article out of our mill.’ 

But three weeks later he came again. ‘ Just the thing,’ he said: and he gave 
me a second order, thrice as large as the first. 

The B yarn became a popular article in the market ; the shirting that was 
made from it looking smooth, and being sold at some ten per cent. less than that 
made from our usual quality. Yet to my certain knowledge,—for I tried it—it did 
not last half as long as the other. 

That transaction sits somewhat heavily on my conscience still. Yet it helped 
to teach me agreat lesson. It ismy firm belief that at the present time, purchasers 
of cotton, woollen, linen, and silk goods, of furniture, hardware, leather goods, and 
all other manufactured staples, Jose on the average, because of inferior quality, more 
than half of all the money they pay out. And I doubt whether, except by co- 
operation, this crying evil can be remedied. 


Such are the reflections that crop up in the mind of Mr. R. D. 
Owen, as he looks back in his declining years upon a single case of 
the lowering of quality in his own experience; and would that all 
interested in British productions would take the lesson seriously 
to heart! The all but universal lowering of the quality of cotton 
yarn which now prevails in the trade, combined with piece-work, is 


threatening it with serious peril, and rendering the weaving of credit- 
able calicoes all but an impossibility. For piece-work in weaving 
produces a whole crop of evils of its own, and at the same time in- 
tensifies those which spring from bad yarn. 

Were a weaver paid for quality instead of quantity, he would take 
more pride in the former, and at any rate avoid scamping for the 
sake of the latter. When weaving a web of bad material, with his 
wages dependent exclusively on quantity, self-interest prevents him 
from stopping his loom to piece up every thread that may break in 
the web, and hence the frequency with which missing threads appear 
in calicoes. Again, if any doubled woof turns up, and a tape-like 
stripe appears, he might unweave this, and replace it with yarn of 
the proper thickness; but this means loss of time and loss of wages, 
and consequently he winks at the mischief, and permits it to escape 
his notice. If his woof breaks and leaves a tangled thread in'the web, 
it involves loss of time and money to pick it out,—for he, too, has 
learned that ‘Time is money,’—and the unsightly thread is left 
unabstracted, to annoy the seamstress when she cuts up the calico for 
her wearing apparel. And thus, all round, piece-work is always inter- 
fering to prevent faults from being remedied as they creep in. 

Now with all this progress towards ‘cheap and nasty,’ with calico 
of a sort turned out in quantities that might clothe the world, and 
(such is the irony of events!) with the cellars of a Free Trade Hall in 
Manchester, and sundry auxiliary disused chapels, filled with it by 
manufacturers, through want of markets in which they can sell it,— 
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what has been its effect in increasing the comforts or diminishing the 
hardships of our toiling millions? 

This in effect is the result. The abundance and cheapness of 
calico have given it a continually decreasing bartering value relatively 
to the food produce of the land, and enabled those holding the food- 
producing area to secure more and more webs of calico in return for 
their limited and not proportionately increased produce. Landholders 
have in consequence been enabled to raise rents to unprecedented 
dimensions, and spend them in luxuries which we profess to despise 
and condemn, when we read of similar excesses in the conduct of past 
monarchs ; and when the poor makers of all this calico, finding their 
food supply is becoming so much dearer, ask for an inquiry into the 
rates of the remuneration of their labour, that they may be saved from 
all chances of starvation approaching them insidiously, they are met 
with a motion that would precipitate them into immediate starvation, 
in the shape of a threatened ‘ lock-out.’ 

That this is no overdrawn picture may be proved by another 
extract from Mr. Owen’s book. Speaking of the increase of machinery 
in this country, and comparing its capability of production with that 
of the human family unaided by machinery, he says (and the italics 
are his own) :—‘ It follows that Great Britain and Ivreland’s labour- 
saving machinery equals in productive action the manual labour 
power of two worlds as populous as this. And if so,—if the genius 
of England has been blessed with a discovery of aids to industry that 
enables a population of 30,000,000 to do the work of 2,400,000,000, 
should there not be comfort and abundance for all its population ? 
Here Mr. Owen’s own words shall furnish the reply :— 


It follows, further, inasmuch as the present population of the British Isles is 
less than thirty millions, that seven millions and a half of adults represent the 
number of living operatives who control and manipulate that prodigious amount of 
inanimate force. 

Thus, in the aid of the manual labour of seven and a half millions of human 
workmen, Great Britain may be said to have imported from the vast regions of 
invention, six hundred millions of powerful and passive slaves; slaves that consume 
neither food nor: clothing; slaves that sleep not, weary not, sicken not, gigantic 
slaves that drain subterranean lakes in their masters’ service, or set in motion, at 
a touch from his hand, machinery under which the huge and solid buildings groan 
and shake; ingenious slaves that outrival, in the delicacy of their operations, the 
touch of man, and put to shame the best exertions of his steadiness and accuracy ; 
yet slaves patient, submissive, obedient, from whom no rebellion need be feared, 
who cannot suffer cruelty, nor experience pain. 

These unwearying and inanimate slaves outnumber the human labourers who 
direct their operations as eighty to one. What is the result of this importation ? 

If we shut our closet doors, and refuse to take the answer from the state of 
things as it actually exists, we shall probably say that inestimable aid, thus sent 
down from Heaven as it were, to stand by and assist man in his severest toils, 
must have rendered him easy in his circumstances, rich in all the necessaries and 
comforts of life, a master instead of a slave, a being with leisure for enjoyment and 
improvement, a freeman delivered from the original curse which declared that in 
the sweat of his face should man eat bread all the days of his life. But if, reject- 
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ing mere inference, we step out among the realities around us, with eyes open, and 
sympathies awake, we shall see, throughout the Old World, the new servants com- 
peting with those they might be made to serve. We shall see a contest going on 
in the market of labour, between wood and iron on the one hand, and human thews 
and sinews on the other; a dreadful contest,at which humanity shudders, and 
reason turns, astonished, away. We shall see the master engaging, as the cheapest, 
most docile, and least troublesome help, the machine instead of the man. And we 
shall see the man, thus denied even the privilege to toil, shrink home with sicken- 
ing heart to the cellar where his wife and children herd, and sink down on its damp 
floor, to ask of his despair where these things shall end, whether the soulless slaves, 
bred year by year from the teeming womb of science, shall gradually thrust aside 
into idleness and starvation, their human competitors, until the labourer, like other 
extinct races of animals, shall perish from the earth. 


These solemn reflections are not uncalled for, nor in any wise over- 
drawn. With such a productive power as the extension of machinery 
has supplied, is it not strange that poverty and want are still so pre- 
valent? And the inquiry may well arise, How can this be? Mr. 
Owen’s father, half a century ago, was puzzled by this same anomalous- 
looking result, and apparently failed to see the whirlpool of luxury 
which was insidiously swallowing up the results of all this extra 
production of the labouring masses; and to bring this insidious 
abstractor into notice may fitly be our next step. 

Political economists have laid down rules, or expounded laws, 
which, they say, regulate the exchange of commodities, the pro- 
duce of one man’s labour haying an exchangeable value with that 
of another, which these laws infallibly govern. But if one man, 
possessed of a bale of calico, be at the point of death for lack of a 
loaf of bread, and another, possessed of the loaf of bread, by the law 
of ‘supply and demand,’ refuse the loaf necessary to save his brother’s 
life, unless the other hand over in exchange the bale of calico, then 
it clearly follows that the man with the bale of calico would be com- 
pelled either to hand over the whole of his stock of calico for the 
bread, or perish of hunger. And this is exactly how it has come to 
pass that all our increase in calico has not made living easier to those 
engaged in manufacture. 

Once on a time a web of calico might purchase a carcase of beef ; 
next, a carcase of mutton; next, a bushel of corn; and lastly, in our 
day, it will not purchase a decent goose. And why is this? The 
calico producer cannot eat the produce of his labour, and the more he 
deprives the soil of a proper labour supply, and increases this produce, 
the lower its bartering power becomes against that of land produce. 
As soon as he has increased from one to ten webs, by multiplying his 
labourers and his machinery, the beef producer’s price has risen 
from one web to ten; and all this increase of calico is swallowed up 
by the monopolising power of the landholding food producer. Nor 
is there any end to this. Increase calico webs from one to a hun- 
dred, and the hundred must go in the same direction, so long as land 
is private property, or so long as existing principles guide its present 
holders. Let those whose labour and machinery are devoted to the 
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production of calico, increase their out-turn as they may, the surplus 
is continually being abstracted from them. 

Manchester in twenty years may double or treble its annual out- 
put of calico, but if, in the same twenty years, its neighbours, who 
hold all the food-producing area, double or treble their rents, then 
the surplus in Manchester vanishes, and manufacturers in a puzzled 
condition cry out against hard times, foreign competition, or the 
like, and their helpless labourers remain as ill-fed and ill-clad as 
though no increase whatever of the material for clothing them had 
been obtained by their ingenuity or united action. 

These raised rents cause an increase in the price of land produce, 
and bring manufacturers and their labourers into collision—the 
former wanting wages reduced, because calico has to be sold at lower 
prices, the latter demanding an advance of wages because they have 
to pay more for their food; and both parties, losing sight of the real 
cause of their troubles—the calico transformed into higher rents to 
their landholding neighbours—blindly resort to a strike or a lock-out, 
when they should be searching out the causes which are transferring 
all this increase of their produce into other hands. 

This is one chief reason why all our increased power of production 
bas kept our operatives from participating in its results, and the 
time may be approaching when the increase of calico-makers should 
stop, if indeed it may not be necessary to reduce their number con- 
siderably. Were half of them to be labouring in the production of 
food, and increasing the productive powers of the neglected valleys of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the neighbouring counties, then calico 
would again have a higher bartering value, and the reduced number 
engaged in it would obtain more of the comforts of life in exchange 
for their labour. 

But would not this transfer of manufacturing labour to the land 
simply help to reproduce the agricultural labourers’ misery of the 
southern and midland counties, and would not they suffer from 
advances of rent also? some may ask. True enough, unless, to avoid 
both possibilities, proper precautions were taken at the outset, and this 
might necessitate a law making the rents payable in kind or in corn. 
It was a Cumberland landholder, the late Sir James Graham, who 
first uttered the deluding dogma, ‘ Up with the horn, and down with 
the corn,’ a dogma which has helped so much to deprive the land of 
an adequate supply of labour ; and to recover this supply in an ample 
form is the necessity of our time, to the increase of our native-grown 
food supply ; and this may best be accomplished by a return to the 
old system of small farms. 

Land in permanent pasture is land practically uncultivated, and 
nothing less than a national crime, and those responsible for such 
culpable neglect are indirectly responsible for all the want and 
misery which proceed from this neglect. Ireland, we hear, is fast 
becoming overrun with weeds, and its pastures of less value in con- 
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sequence. Such is the result of ‘ Up with the horn, and down with the 
corn,’ and the short-sighted policy of driving labour off the land. Our 
permanent pasture sleep has lasted for years, and our final harvest 
promises to become one of tares exclusively, unless we awake out of 
sleep, “nd ascertain what the time of day may be: whether grass 
without labour, and beef and mutton at famine prices, or land 
cultivated to the highest pitch of perfection, and plenty of work, 
food, clothing, and shelter for all, should be the aim of those in 
charge of the land of the nation—our sesame cave, or mysterious 
laboratory, from which everything we can possess, or invest our 
Jabour in, has to be produced. 

If this be so, how needful is it to have more labour devoted to 
the land, that the wants of all may be amply supplied; and if small 
farms mean more produce, then this is the system which will be most 
beneficial to countries of large population and limited agricultural 
areas. True, by an immense extension of calico-making machinery, 
by making our small population produce as much as the population 
of two worlds, we have managed to get some surplusage of calico to 
send to America, Russia, &c., and barter it there for the bread we 
lack; but can this go on for ever? Will these countries give us 
bread for calico, when they can make more of the latter than they 
themselves require ? And has any political economist ever yet cal- 
culated the loss incurred by sending calico thousands of miles away, 
to be brought back again as bread, compared with the cost of the 
same exchange if it were to be effected within our own shores? 
Further, wherein consists the ‘ free trade ’ which compels us to employ 
Jand thousands of miles away to grow the food of our labourers, while 
land at our doors is kept practically barren, deprived of a proper supply 
of labour, and largely given up to the support and propagation of 
wild and sport-producing animals? Under such conditions as these 
our boasted free trade is only a delusion; and until this abuse is 
removed, and our food-producers have freedom to invest their labour 
in our food-producing area, without the hindrances which at present 
exist, and with a remuneration for said labour based upon equitable 
and Christian laws, we have not, with all we have accomplished, so 
much as mastered the alphabet of the complete gospel of free trade. 

If the alphabet of free trade, then, be the freedom from mono- 
poly of our own soil, and its first teaching the devotion of more 
labour to it, the advantage of small farms becomes apparent, and the 
method whereby this might be arranged, so as to prevent all possibility 
of their being again absorbed by larger farms, and of arbitrary 
advances of their rents, would be to secure to the labourer in occupa- 
tion a proportional share of the produce. For instance, the labourer, 
in return for the land and necessary dwelling upon it, might pay 
over to the holder of the land a certain proportion of its produce, and 
have a right to the rest as the reward of his labour. These pro- 
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portions there would be no difficulty in determining, were the principle 
once admitted ; and in fixing them, another proportion might also be 
agreed upon as due to the State, the primary holder and legal owner 
of all land, to inaugurate a system which would be equivalent to the 
re-enactment of the Land Tax of William the Third at present values, 
and the first step towards the attainment of a perfect system of direct 
taxation, copied—as the Land Tax of William the Third probably was 
—from the policy of the greatest ruler of Ancient Egypt, as recorded in 
Genesis xlvii. 20, 23, 24, 25, and 26 :— 


And Joseph bought all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh, for the Egyptians sold 
every man his field, because the famine prevailed over them: so the land became 
Pharaoh’s. 

Then Joseph said unto the people, Behold, I have bought you this day and 
your land for Pharaoh: lo, here is seed for you, and ye shall sow the land. 

And it shall come to pass in the increase that ye 'shall give the fifth part 
unto Pharaoh, and four parts shall be your own, for seed of the field, and for your 
food, and for them of your households, and for food for your little ones. 

And they said, Thou hast saved our lives; let us find grace in the sight of 
my lord, and we will be Pharaoh’s servants. 

And Joseph made it a law over the land of Egypt unto this day, that Pharaoh 
should have the fifth part; except the land of the priests only, which became not 
Pharaoh’s, 


Were a system arranged by which our food-producers would have 


the encouragement of a fairly remunerative proportion of their pro- 
duce, a wholesome stimulus would be given to their exertions, and 
our native soil might soon be rescued from the neglect under which 
it has too long languished. 

This system of participation in results, if once fairly set going, 
would soon extend into other branches of our industries. It has been 
shown what unsatisfactory results are derived from piece-work ; and 
if we are to avoid the Scylla of ‘skulking’ in time-work, and the 
Charybdis of ‘ scamping’ in piece-work, it may only be accomplished 
by enlisting the labourers’ own interest and fco-operation, by per- 
mitting them to share in the results of their labour in some equitably 
just way, calculated to insure proper industrial application, and the 
highest personal interest in their respective productions. 

We have seen that it is impossible to get labourers to attend to 
quality under piece-work, and some (the minority, it is only fair to add) 
will not perform a fair amount under time-work; but if all were 
labouring knowing that they were to have a certain fixed share in 
the value of their produce, then they would endeavour to increase 
this share, by working assiduously to obtain the greatest possible 
quantity consistent with quality, at the same time aiming at quality, 
as essential, if not in all cases for its own sake, as it ought to be, still 
to be sought after in every case, if only to secure the highest* valu: 
of the thing produc ed. a 

The consideration of the best methods of cultivating the soil of 
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England seems to be inseparably connected with the continued wel- 
fare of all her other industries, and it is open to any observer to con- 
clude that, owing to the incubus of heavy land rents and colossal 
holdings, the land of England is gradually going out of cultivation, 
and it should be patent to all that this may some day unexpectedly 
bring a famine within our shores. And to prevent this possibility, 
whether immediately or remotely probable, it may be necessary for 
this doctrine to be preached in some practical form: ‘ The land to 
those who can best cultivate it for the general benefit.’ 

And as an ordeal of a severely trying kind seems to be threatening 
the prosperity of our manufacturing industries, there may be the 
greatest necessity for more attention to be given to these subjects, to 
prevent our labouring population from being reduced to still greater 
hardships and privations than those which already exist. 

The leading advocates of measures calculated to improve the con- 
dition of the people, who have most deservedly won the gratitude 
and esteem of every well-wisher of his country, are turning their 
attention to the land question as the great question of the near 
future, and they may be respectfully solicited to consider whether they 
have sufficiently calculated the probable effects of their proposed 
remedy, ‘ free trade in land.’ This remedial measure, if ever tried, may 
be productive of more harm than good, as every succeeding sale of land 
at a higher price will intensify the already severe monopolistic 
pressure of the holder’s claims for rent, to the increase of the burden 
to be borne, by its cultivators in the first place, and by the consumers 
of its producee—the public—in the second. 

The advocates of this doubtful remedy point to France, in support 
of their theory, as a flourishing agricultural country, and attribute its 
prosperity to its eight millions of peasant proprietors; but there 
may be a slight fallacy here. The prosperity is not the direct result 
of the proprietorship, but of the perfect cultivation; and this latter 
is quite as compatible with an equitably fair tenure as with a pro- 
prietorship, and much more within the reach of peasant labotrers. 
Many labourers would be able to commence the cultivation of a small 
farm, were their rents to be a proportional part of the crop after it 
was reaped, but how many would be able to embark in the scheme if 
they were required to purchase the land out and out before they were 
permitted to put a spade into it? Free trade in land may enable 
capitalists to become landholders, but it would rather hinder than 
help labourers to become cultivators, by placing heavier rent-charges 
upon the land to pay interest on the increased capital, and would in- 
evitably lead to the production of a relatively dearer food-supply for 
the people. Between ‘free trade in land, then, and an increase of 
‘peasant proprietors and peasant cultivators,’ there are great gulls 
fixed. 

W. Larrimen. 
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account. This point is too little considered. We make a poor man 
a shirt which costs him eighteenpence, material and making, and we 
eall this a triumph of our improved system. If we made a better 
material, however, at double the aggregate cost, the shirt might cowt 
half-a-crown, but would wear double the time. The boon, then, to 
the poor man, in offering him a cheaper shirt, is that we compel him 
te buy two at eighteenpence in place of one at half-a-crown, or, in 
other words, take sixpence from him unnecesmarily, and want to 
persuade him that he has got a cheap bargain. 

Of course it will be said that the large quantity causes the cheap- 
ness, by diminishing cost of production, but does it not also cause 
dearness, by increasing rate of destruction—the shorter durability of 
the material? And what is the gain in making two pieces of calico 
for one, if the two pieces have no higher exchangeable value in barter 
with food, &c., than the one piece formerly had? The food-seller 
has an advantage, but as surely as he has this, the calico-maker has, 
in the end, a corresponding disadvantage. 

An extract pertinent to this subject may here be made from 
Threading my Way, by Robert Dale Owen,' where he relates a per- 
sonal anecdote bearing on the intentional depreciation of the quality 
of cotton yarns, which well merits the gravest consideration. He says 


(p. 242):— 


Finally, as co-operative producers and consumers have a common interest, this 
system shuts out adulteration in articles of food, and dishonest deterioration of 
goods in general, whether caused by faulty workmanship or by employing worthless 
materials. 

A point of vast importance, this last! The debasement of quality, which, 
under the pressure of competition, has gradually extended of late years to almost 
every article used by man, is notorious, Yet as few persons except the initiated 
realise the immense loss to society from this source, an illustrative experience of 
my own may here be welcome. 

When my father left me manager of the New Lanark Cotton-mills in the 
winter of 1824-25, a certain Mr. Bartholomew, who had long been a customer of 
ours to the extent of twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars a year, came to me one 
day, asking if I could make him a lot of yarn, suitable for ordinary shirting, at such 
a price, naming it. ‘ We have but one price,’ I said, ‘and you know well that we 
sell such yarn twenty per cent. above the rate you propose.’ 

‘I know that,’ he replied; ‘but you could make it, so as to be sold at my 

rice P’ 
5 ‘Yes, by using waste and mixing in weak, short-stapled cotton.’ 

‘ And it would look almost as well?’ 

‘ Perhaps.’ 

‘Then I'll risk it.’ 

‘My father’s instructions,’ I replied,‘ are not to lower the quality of our goods. 
I’m sorry; but I can't file your order.’ 

He went off in a huff, but returned two days later. ‘See here,’ he said, ‘don’t 
be Quixotic. I can have the yarn I asked youabout spun elsewhere. What's the 
use of driving a good customer from you? I shall get the stuff I want, and use it, 
all the same.’ 


1 London : Triibner and Co., 1874. 
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‘It would injure the character of our mill.’ 

‘Not if you leave off your trade-mark. What do I care about the picture? 
Mark it as you will,’ 

I hesitated : and finally—not much to my credit—agreed to make the yarn for 
hin. I had it marked with «large B. ‘It will stand either for Bartholomew 
or for bad,’ I eaid to him when he came to look at it. ‘I'm ashamed to turn such 
an article out of our mill,’ 

But three weeks later he came again. ‘Just the thing,’ he said: and he gave 
me a second order, thrice as lange as the first. 

The B yarn became « popular article in the market ; the shirting that was 
made from it looking smooth, and being sold at some ten per cent. leas than that 
made from our usual quality, Yet to my certain knowledge,—for I tried it—it did 
not last half as long as the other. 

That transaction site somewhat heavily on my conscience still. Yet it helped 
to teach me agreat lesson, It ismy firm belief that at the present time, purchasers 
of cotton, woollen, linen, and silk goods, of furniture, hardware, leather goods, and 
all other manufactured staples, /ose on the average, because of inferior quality, more 
than half of all the money they pay out, And I doubt whether, except by co- 
operation, this crying evil can be remedied. 

Such are the reflections that crop up in the mind of Mr. R. D. 
Owen, as he looks back in his declining years upon a single case of 
the lowering of quality in his own experience; and would that all 
interested in British productions would take the lesson seriously 
to heart! The all but universal lowering of the quality of cotton 
yarn which now prevails in the trade, combined with piece-work, is 
threatening it with serious peril, and rendering the weaving of credit- 
able calicoes all but an impossibility. For piece-work in weaving 
produces a whole crop of evils of its own, and at the same time in<« 
tensifies those which spring from bad yarn. 

+ Were a weaver paid for quality instead of quantity, he would take 
more pride in the former, and at any rate avoid scamping for the 
sake of the latter. When weaving a web of bad material, with’ his 
wages dependent exclusively on quantity, self-interest prevents him 
from stopping his loom to piece up every thread that-may break in 
the web, and hence the frequency with which missing threads appear 
in calicoes. Again, if any doubled woof turns up, and a tape-like 
stripe appears, he might unweave this, and replace it with yarn of 
the proper thickness; but this means loss of time and loss of wages, 
and consequently he winks at the mischief, and permits it to escape 
his notice. If his woof breaks and leaves a,tangled thread in the web, 
it involves loss of time and money to pick it out,—for he, too, has 
learned that ‘Time is money,’—and the unsightly thread is left 
unabstracted, to annoy the seamstress when she cuts up the calico for 
her wearing apparel. And thus, all round, piece-work is always inter- 
fering to prevent faults from being remedied as they creep in. 

Now with all this progress towards ‘cheap and nasty,’ with calico 
of a sort turned out in quantities that might clothe the world, and 
(such is the irony of events!) with the cellars of a Free Trade Hall in 
Manchester, and sundry auxiliary disused chapels, filled with it by 
manufacturers, through want of markets in which they can sell it,— 
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what has been its effect in increasing the’ comforts of diminishing, the 
hardships of our toiling millions? 

This, in. effect. is the result, _The abundance and cheapness of 
calico have given ita continually: decreasing bartering value relatively 
to the food produce of the land, and enabled those holding the food- 
producing area to secure more and more webs of ‘calico’ in return for 
theif limited and not proportionately increased produce. Landholders 
have .in consequence been enabled to raise rents to unprecedented 
dimensions, and spend them in luxuries which we - profess to despise 
and condemn, when we read of similar excesses in the conduct of past 
monarchs ; and when the poor makers of ‘all this calico, finding their 
food supply is becoming so much dearer, ask for an inquiry into the 
rates of the remuneration of their labour, that they may be saved from 
all chances of starvation approaching them insidiously, they are met 
with a motion that would precipitate them into immediate starvation, 
in the shape of a threatened ‘ lock-out.’ 

That this is no overdrawn picture’ may be proved by another 
extract from Mr. Owen’s book. Speaking of the increase of machinery 
in this,country, and eomparing its capability of production with that 
of the human family unaided by machinery, he says (and the italics 
are his. own) :—‘ It follows that Great Britain and: Ireland’s labour- 
saving. machinery equals in produetive action the manwal labour 
power of two worlds as populous as this.’ And if so,—if the genius 
of England has been blessed with a discovery of aids to industry that 
enables a population, of 30,000,000 to do the work of 2,400,000,000, 
should there not be comfort and abundance for all its population ? 
Here Mr. Owen’s own words shall furnish the reply :— 


It follows, further, inasmuch, as the present population of the. British Isles is 
less than thirty millions, that seven millions and a half of adults represent the 
number of living operatives who control and manipulate that prodigious amount ot 
inanimate force. 

Thus, in the aid of the manual Jabour-of seven and ;a:half millions of human 
workmen, Great Britain may be said to have imported from the vast regions of 
invention, six hundred millions of powerful and passive slaves; slaves that consume 
neither food nor clothing; slaves that sleep not, weary not, sicken not, gigantic 
slaves'that drain subterranean lakes ‘in their masters’ service, or set in motion, at 
a touch from. his hand, machinery under which the huge and solid buildings groan 
and shake; ingenious slaves that. outrival, in the delicacy of their operations, the 
touch of man, and put to shame the best exertions of his steadiness and accuracy ; 
yet slaves patient, submissive, obedient; from whom no rebellion need be feared, 
who cannot suffer cruelty, nor experience pain. 

These unwearying and inanimate slaves outnumber the human labourers who 
direct their operations as eighty to.one.. What is the result of this importation? 

If we shut our closet doors; and refuse to take the auswer from the state of 
things as it actually exists, we shall probably say that. inestimable. aid,.thus sent 
down from Heaven as it were, to stand by and assist man in his severest toils, 
must-have tendered him easy in his ‘circumstances, rich in all the neceséaries and 
comforts of life, a master instead ofva:slave, a being with leisure for enjoyment and 
improvement, a freeman delivered from the original curse which declared that in 
the sweat of his face should man eat bread all.the days of his‘life, But if, reject- 
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ing mere inference, we step out among the realities around.us, with eyes open, and 
sympathies awake, we shall see, throughout the Old. World, the new servants. com- 
peting with those they might be made to serve, We shall see a contest going on 
in the market of labour, between wood and iron on the one hand,and human thews 
and sinews on the other; a dreadful contest,at which humanity shudders, and 
reason turns, astonished, away. We shal! see the master engaging, as the cheapest, 
most: docile, and least troublesome help, the machine instead of the man. And we 
shall see the man, thus denied even the privilege to toil, shrink home with sicken- 
ing heart to the cellar where his wife and children herd, and sink down on its damp 
floor, to ask of his despair where these things shall end, whether the soulless slaves, 
bred year by year from the teeming womb of science, shall gradually thrust aside 
into idleness and starvation, their human competitors, until the labourer, like other 
extinct races of animals, shall perish from the earth. 


These solemn reflections are not uncalled for, nor in any wise over- 
drawn. With such a productive power as the extension of machinery 
has supplied, is it not. strange that, poverty and want are still so pre- 
valent? And the inquiry may well arise, How. can this be? “Mr. 
Owen’s father, half a century ago, was puzzled by this same anomalous- 
looking result, and. apparently failed to see the whirlpool of luxury 
which was insidiously swallowing up the results of all this extra 
production of the labouring masses; and to bring this insidious 
abstractor into notice may fitly be our next step. 

Political economists have laid down rules, or expounded laws, 
which, they say, regulate the exchange of commodities, the pro- 
duce of one man’s labour haying an exchangeable value with that 
of another, which these laws infallibly govern. But if one man, 
possessed of a bale of calico, be at the point of death for lack of a 
loaf of bread, and another, possessed of the loaf of bread, by the law 
of ‘supply and demand,’ refuse the loaf necessary to save his brother’s 
life, unless the other hand over in exchange the bale of calico, then 
it clearly follows. that the man with the bale of calico would be com- 
pelled either to hand over the whole of his stock of calico for the 
bread, or perish of hunger. And this is exactly how it has come to 
pass that all our increase in calico has not made living easier to those 
engaged in manufacture. 

Once on a time a web of calico might purchase a carcase of beef ; 
next, a carcase of mutton’; next,,a bushel of corn; and lastly, in our 
day, it will not purchase a decent goose. And why is this? The 
calico producer. cannot eat the produce of his labour, and the more he 
deprives the soil of a proper labour supply, and increases this produce, 
the lower its bartering power becomes against that of land. produce. 
As soon as he has increased from one to ten webs, by multiplying his 
labourers and his machinery, the beef producer’s price has risen 
from.one web to ten; and all this.increase of calico is swallowed up 
by the monopolising power of the landholding food producer. Nor 
is there any end. to this. . Increase calico webs from one to a hun- 
dred, and the hundred must go, in the same. direction, so long as land 
is private property, or so long as existing principles guide its present 
holders. Let those whose labour and machinery are devoted to the 
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production of calico, increase their out-turn,as they may, the surplus 
is continually being abstracted from them.*” , 

Manchester in twenty years may double‘or treble its annual out- 
put of calico, but if, in the same twenty years, its neighbours, who 
hold all the food-producing area, double or treble their rents, then 
the surplus i in Manchester vanishes, 4nd) manufacturers in a puzzled 
‘condition cry out against hard times,’ foréign competition, or the 
like,’ and their helpless labourers remain as ill-fed and ill-clad as 
though no increase whatever of the material for clothing them had 
been obtained by their ingenuity or united.action. 

These raised rents cause an increase in the price of land produce, 
and bring manufacturers and their labourers into collision—the 
former wanting wages reduced, because calico has to be sold at lower 
prices, the latter demanding an advance of wages because they have 
to pay more for their food ; and both parties, losing sight of the real 
‘cause of their troubles—the calico transformed into higher rents to 
their landholding neighbours—blindly resort to a strike or a lock-out, 
when they should be searching out the causes which are transferring 
all this increase of their produce into other hands. 

This is one chief reason why all our increased power of production 

bas kept. our operatives from participating in its results, and the 
time may be approaching when the increase of calico-makers should 
stop, if indeed it may not be necessary to reduce their number con- 
siderably. Were half of them to be labouring in the production of 
food, and increasing the productive powers of the neglected valleys of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the neighbouring counties, then calico 
would again have a higher bartering value; and the reduced number 
engaged in it would obtain more of the comforts of life in exchange 
for their labour. 
“But would not this transfer of manufacturing labour to the land 
simply hélp to reproduce the agricultural labourers’ misery of the 
southern and midland counties, and would not they suffer from 
advances of rent also? some may ask. True enough, unless, to avoid 
both possibilities, proper precautions were taken at the outset, and this 
might necessitate a law making the rents payable in kind or in corn. 
It was a Cumberland landholder, the late Sir James Graham, who 
first uttered the deluding dogma, ‘ Up with the horn, and down with 
the corn,’ a dogma which has helped so much to deprive the land of 
an adequate supply of labour ; and to recover this supply in an ample 
form is the necessity of our time, to the increase of our native-grown 
food supply ; and this may best be accomplished by a return to the 
old system of small farms. 

Land in permanent pasture is land practically uncultivated, and 
nothing less than a national crime, and those responsible for such 
culpable neglect are indirectly résponsible for all the want and 
misery which proceed from this neglect. Ireland, we hear, is fast 
becoming overrun with weeds, and its pastures of less value in con- 
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sequence. Such is the result of ‘ Up with the horn, and down with the 
corn,’ and the short-sighted policy of driving labour off the land. Our 
permanent pasture sleep has lasted for years, and our final harvest 
promises to become one of tares exclusively, unless we awake out of 
sleep, and ascertain what the time of day may be: whether grass 
without labour, and beef and mutton at famine prices, or land 
cultivated to the highest pitch of perfection, and plenty of work, 
food, clothing, and shelter for all, should be the aim of those in 
charge of the land of the nation—our seszme cave, or mysterious 
laboratory, from which everything we can possess, or invest our 
djabour in, has to be produced. . 
If this be so, how needful is it to have more labour devoted to 
the land, that the wants of all may be amply supplied; and if small 
farms mean more produce, then this is the system which will be most 
beneficial to countries of large population and limited agricultural 
areas. True, by an immense extension of calico-making machinery, 
by making our small population produce as much as the population 
of two worlds, we have managed to get some surplusage of calico to 
send to America, Russia, &c., and barter it there for the bread we 
lack; but can this go on for ever? Will these countries give us 
bread for calico, when they can make more of the latter than they 
themselves require? And has any political economist ever yet cal- 
culated the loss incurred by sending calico thousands of miles away, 
to be brought back again as bread, compared with the cost of the 
same exchange if it were to be effected within our own shores? 
Further, wherein consists the ‘ free trade ’ which compels us to employ 
land thousands of miles away to grow the food of our labourers, while 
land at our doors is kept practically barren, deprived of a proper supply 
of labour, and largely given up to the support and propagation of 
wild and sport-producing animals? Under such conditions as these 
our boasted free trade is only a delusion; and until this abuse is 
removed, and our food-producers have freedom to invest their labour 
in our food-producing area, without the hindrances which at present 
exist, and with a remuneration for said labour based upon equitable 
and Christian laws, we have not, with all we have accomplished, so 
much as mastered the alphabet of the complete gospel of free trade. 
If the alphabet of free trade, then, be the freedom from mono- 
poly of our own soil, and its first teaching the devotion of more 
labour to it, the advantage of small farms becomes apparent, and the 
method whereby this might be arranged, so as to prevent all possibility 
ef their being again absorbed by larger farms, and of: arbitrary 
advances of their rents, would be to secure to the labourer in occupa- 
tion a proportional share of the produce. For instance, the labourer, 
in return for the land and necessary dwelling upon it, might pay 
over to the holder of the land a certain proportion of its produce, and 
have a right to the rest as the reward of his labour. These pro- 
Vou. V.—No. 25. 00 
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portions there would be no difficulty in determining, were the principle 
once admitted; and in fixing them, another proportion might also be 
agreed. upon as due to the State, the primary holder and legal owner 
of all land, to inaugurate a system which would be equivalent to the 
re-enactment of the Land Tax of William the Third at present values, 
and the first step towards the attainment of a perfect system of direct 
taxation, copied—as the Land Tax of William the Third probably was 
—from the policy of the greatest ruler of Ancient Egypt, as recorded in 
Genesis xlvii. 20, 23, 24, 25, and 26 :— 


And Joseph bought all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh, for the Egyptians sold 
every man his field, because the famine prevailed over them: so the land became 
Pharaoh’s. 

Then Joseph said unto the people, Behold, I have bought you this day and 
your land for Pharaoh: lo, here is seed for you, and ye shall sow the land. 

And it shall come to pass in the increase that ye shall give the fifth part 
unto Pharaoh, and four parts shall be your own, for seed of the field, and for your 
food, and for them of your households, and for food for your little ones. 

And they said, Thou hast saved our lives; let us find grace in the sight of 
my lord, and we will be Pharaoh’s servants. 

And Joseph made it a law over the land of Egypt unto this day, that Pharaoh 
should have the fifth part ; except the land of the priests only, which became not 
Pharaoh’s. 


Were a system arranged by which our food-producers would have 
the encouragement of a fairly remunerative proportion of their pro- 
duce, a wholesome stimulus would be given to their exertions, and 
our native soil might soon be rescued from the neglect under which 
it has too long languished. 

This system of participation in results, if once fairly set going, 
would soon extend into other branches of our industries. It has been 
shown what unsatisfactory results are derived from piece-work ; and 
if we are to avoid the Scylla of ‘skulking’ in time-work, and the 
Charybdis of ‘ seamping’ in piece-work, it may only be accomplished 
by enlisting the labourers’ own interest and co-operation, by per- 
mitting them to share in the results of their labour in some equitably 
just way, calculated to insure proper industrial application, and the 
highest personal interest: in their respective productions. 

We have seen that it is impossible to get labourers to attend to 
quality under piece-work, and some (the minority, it is only fair to add) 
will not perform a fair amount under time-work; but if all were 
labouring knowing that they were to have a certain fixed share in 
the value of their produce, then they would endeavour to increase 
this share, by working assiduously to obtain the greatest possible 
quantity consistent with quality, at the same time aiming at quality, 
as essential, if not in all cases for its own sake, as it ought to be, stil} 
to be sought. after in every case, if only to secure the highest value 
of the thing produced. 

The consideration of the best methods of cultivating the soil of 
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England seems to be inseparably connected with the continued wel- 
fare of all her other industries, and it is open to any observer to con- 
clude that, owing to the incubus of heavy land rents and colossal 
holdings, the land of England is gradually going out of cultivation, 
and it should be patent to all that this may some day unexpectedly 
bring a famine within otr shores. And to prevent this possibility, 
whether immediately or remotely probable, it may be necessary for 
this doctrine to be preached in some practical form: * The land to 
those who can best cultivate it for the general benefit.’ 

And as an ordeal of a severely trying kind seems to be threatening 
the prosperity of our manufacturing industries, there may be the ° 
greatest necessity for more attention to be given to these'subjects, to 
prevent our labouring populationfrom being reduced to ‘still greater 
hardships and privations than: those which already exist. 

The leading advocates of measures calculated to improve the con- 
dition of the people, who have: most deservedly won’ the gratitude 
and esteem of every well-wisher of his country; are*turning their 
attention to the land question as the great question of the near 
future, and they may be respectfully solicited to consider whether they 
have sufficiently calculated: the probable effects of their: proposed 
remedy, ‘ free trade in land.’ This remedial measure, if ever tried, may 
be productive of more harm than’ good; as every succeeding’ sale of land 
at a higher price will intensify the already severe monopolistic 
pressure of the holder’s. claims for rent, to the increase of the burden 
to be borne, by its cultivators in the*first place, and by the consumers 
of its produce—the public—in the second. 

The advocates of this doubtful remedy point to France, in support 
of their theory, as a flourishing agricultural country, and ‘attribute its 
prosperity to its eight millions of peasant proprietors; but there 
may be a slight fallacy here. The prosperity is not the direct result 
of the proprietorship, but of the perfect cultivation; and this latter 
is quite as compatible with an equitably fair-tenure’asiwith a pro- 
prietorship, and much more within the reach of ‘peasant labourers. 
Many labourers would be able to commence the cultivation of a small 
farm, were their rents to be a proportional part of the crop after it 
was reaped, but how many would be able to embark: in' the scheme if 
they were required to purchase 'the land out and out’ before they were 
permitted to put a spade into it? Free trade in land may enable 
capitalists to’ beconie landholders, but it) would’ rather hinder than 
help labourers to become cultivators, by placing heavier rent-charges 
upon the land to pay interest on the increased capital, and would in- 
evitably lead to the production of a relatively dearer food-supply for 
the people. Between ‘free trade in land,’ then, and an increase, of 
‘peasant proprietors and peasant cultivators,’ there are great gulfs 
fixed. 

W. LarriMer. 
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THE CAUSES OF THE ZULU WAR: 


Tue history of our relations with the Zulus divides itself 
naturally, for my present purpose, into three periods of very different 
length—one from our settlement in Natal to the annexation of the 
Transvaal, the second from the annexation of the Transvaal to the 
award of certain commissioners on a disputed land claim, and the 
third from the date of that award to the invasion of Zululand by 
Lord Chelmsford. 

We all now know that the Zulu kingdom was founded by one 
Chaka, a man of great military genius and unbounded ferocity—a 
terrible conqueror, not so much regardless of human life as greedy of 
blood and empire. Yet this man, having saved the lives of a few 
Englishmen, contracted a respect amounting almost to deference 
for the English. In his own merciless but picturesque phrase, 
reported by Sir Theophilus Shepstone, ‘he was willing to rank next 
to the English, but he would permit no black power to share the 
sunlight with him.’ Sir Theophilus adds that ‘the Zulus still con- 
sider this declaration of the chief whose memory they most respect 
to be sacredly binding on them.’ 

Accordingly, when the colony of Natal was founded, the most 
friendly relations were at once established between the English and 
Panda, the then king. The Tugela and Buffalo rivers were then 
established as out boundary, and have remained so ever since. 
Crowds of malcontents flying from Panda’s tyranny sought protection 
under the British flag, but the exodus caused no ill feeling. By a 
singular compromise the cattle of the immigrants were restored ; but 
the people (now with their descendants amounting to 300,000) were 
protected, and, thanks to the constructive genius of Sir Theophilus, 
have been moulded into a contented population from whom, if some- 
thing may be feared, still more perhaps may be hoped. We have 
had no encroachments on one side, no cattle-stealing on the other. 
Our neighbours, with all their faults, are not, it seems, petty pilferers. 

1 The following paper on Natal policy is drawn up at the desire of the Editor of 
the Nineteenth Century. Iam afraid that the time allowed me for its composition 
will scarcely enable me to do justice to my own strong convictions on that anxious 
and difficult question. 
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‘We are not,’ says Cetywayo, ‘thieves like the Basutos. But when 
a Zulu thinks he ought to have a thing, he takes it.’ Occasional 
outrages therefore, I presume, have occurred; but they caused no 
ill blood. And the result has been a position of deferential inferiority 
on the part of the Zulus, which they lost no opportunity of acknow- 
ledging, which they professed to ground on our equity and moderation, 
which they contrasted with the ‘ scorching’ injustice of the Boers, 
and which led them to seek our ratification of their choice of a 
king and of the promises which he made at his investiture. What 
is still more remarkable, they begged us to settle a question of 
disputed territory between them and the Boers by taking it for 
ourselves; failing this, they desired our arbitration ; and when, from 
our negligence or the suspicious backwardness of the Dutch, this 
also fell through, and the Dutch proclaimed their sovereignty over 
the territory, and proceeded to tax the Zulu inhabitants, Cetywayo 
at our desire refrained from taking the law into his own hands, and 
remained inactive, even when his enemies were reduced to the last 
extremity of helplessness by their bankruptcy and military misconduct. 
All this being clearly established, it appears to me that, whatever may 
be Cetywayo’s subsequent misdeeds, Sir B. Frere, Lord Chelmsford, 
and Lord Carnarvon are scarcely justified, on no better authority (as 
far as I can see) than that of the Boers, in describing him as playing 
off English against Dutch. There is every appearance of his having 
accepted from the beginning, and held till quite recently, a kind of 
wild but friendly subordination to the English. 

His quarrel, or rather that of bis nation, with the Dutch was a 
real one. Everything shows that the Zulus were determined that the 
Boers should not have this disputed tract of land, and this (as we 
have seen) not so much for the sake of the land itself, though now 
occupied jointly by Zulus and Boers, as because they did not want 
Dutch neighbours. On occasion of his investiture, Cetywayo entered 
at once into earnest conversation about the encroachments of the 
Transvaal Boers, and declared that ‘he and every Zulu would die 
rather than submit to them,’ Year after year—in 1865, in 1869, in 
1870, in 1872—he and his father were pressing the question upon 
us; and in 1870 they use these remarkable words: ‘ Panda and 
Cetywayo,’ they say, ‘ both beg to press their request for the decision 
of this question, because they fear that longer delay will cause serious 
difficulties to arise; they are also very anxious that the British Go- 
vernment should establish itself between them and the Transvaal, so 
that the Zulu boundary may be, as the Tugela is, the British boun- 
dary.’ Perhaps these Zulus may have known—what seems to have 
been the fact—that the colonial authorities, including Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, thought ill of the Dutch claims and well of theirs. But 
at any rate their practice and profession went together; they were 
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ready to place themselves in our hands in respect of rights for which 
King and people were ‘ ready to die.’ 

And let it here be remembered what the King and people were. 
In 1873 Cetywayo was described by Sir T. Shepstone as a man of 
considerable ability and much force of character, remarkably frank 
and straightforward, and ranking ‘in every respect far above any 
native chief I have ever had to do with;’ not very warlike (this 
judgment Sir Theophilus would probably now wish to qualify), but 
‘naturally proud of the military traditions of his family, especially 
the policy and deeds of his uncle and predecessor Chaka, to which he 
made frequent reference.’ 

His army is estimated by a very intelligent Natal officer at about 
60,000, said by him, Captain Clark, and Commodore Sullivan to be 
good shots, admirable marchers, patient of fatigue, well disciplined, 
and thoroughly warlike. ; 

The influence exercised not only over 300,000 subject natives, but 
over such a king and such a nation, by the Government of a colony 
containing 20,000 whites and garrisoned by a few hundred soldiers, 
may be precarious, as moral influence is; but, in regard to native 
policy, it is to my mind one of the most remarkable, and was till 
within the last few months one of the most hopeful, facts in our 
colonial history. It is a standing proof that where there is a will 
there is a way, and a condemnation of those who say, as if they knew 

all about it, that there is but one method of dealing with savages. 

This was the state of things in Natal when the counter policy of 
war and appropriation broke down in the Transvaal, and the bank- 
ruptcy, defeat, and disorganisation of the Boers raised, both here and in 
Africa, a natural apprehension for ourselves. For it was plainly 
possible that their black enemies might first overwhelm them, and 
then, flushed with success, make the war one of colonies, in which 
case our own colonists, like the Dutch, would have had to fight for 
their existence. Plainly the question so raised was a difficult and 
anxious one. My own opinion is that the crisis was one for watch- 
fulness and preparation, but not as yet for interference—certainly not 
unless it were asked for. It would have been, I think, our wisdom, 
as long as we could do so with advantage, to interpose our influence 
between the lawlessly ferocious savage and the deliberately cruel 
and encroaching Boer, between whom, from faults which we cannot 
mend, no modus vivendi is possible; but, if this could not be, to 
keep out of the war ourselves till we were injured or till it was clear 
that by interference we could put an end to it. There are, of course, 
objections to this and every other course. If it were not so, the case 
would no longer be difficult. And without venturing to pronounce 
myself in the right, or stopping to support my opinion, I go on to 
point out, not the dangers to which the course actually adopted was 
liable, but the evils which have in fact resulted from it. 
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With a view, I suppose, tothe dangers I have noticed, dnd with 
an eye to confederation, Sir Theophilus Shepstone—whose genius, 
determination, and earnestness of purpose, no man admires more than 
I do—was sent out to the Transvaal, with instructions to annex that 
territory if he could obtain the consent of the inhabitants, but with 
powers which enabled him, in fact, to annex it with extremely im- 
perfect evidence of that consent. 

Under these powers, we know that the Transvaal was declared 
British territory in spite of the outspoken opposition of the President 
and Volksraad, and of the known reluctance of large numbers of the 
people, some of whom are said, in consequence, to be ‘ trekking’ away 
out of our reach, to make fresh trouble in the interior. The assump- 
tion of sovereignty was favoured by the English residents and by an 
unascertained number of the Dutch who were conciliated by the expec- 
tation of increased security and protection for themselves, their farms, 
and, of course, their territorial acquisitions. Demonstrations still con- 
tinue, which, from Sir T. Shepstone’s mode of treating them, do not 
appear wholly insignificant ; and successive deputations are sent to 
England, who represent themselves as expressing the discontent of the 
people. ; : 

Sir Theophilus, having committed the Government by acting 
perhaps somewhat in excess of his instructions, is now, of course, 
bound to show that in spite of appearances the people are not ill- 
pleased. But, though some of the opposition is plainly factitious, it 
is most certain that he will not be able to prove his point if his first 
step is to surrender instead of upholding the Dutch land claims. If 
on grounds of policy he leaves the redoubtable Sikokuni in peace, if 
on grounds of abstract equity he requires the Dutch farmers to retire 
from the territory claimed by the Zulus, it is quite plain that he 
will be viewed not only as an imperious invader, but as a false traitor. 
He will destroy all the chance which he ever had. of governing the 
country with its own goodwill, and will expose himself to the charge 
of having imposed on the Home Government by allegations of consent 
which a few months show to be illusory. 

It is impossible not to take into account this necessity when we 
find that Sir T. Shepstone, now no longer protector of the natives 
in Natal, but administrator of the Transvaal, assumes a wholly new 
attitude, adopts the advancing policy of the Boers, resumes, with very 
ill success, their war against Sikokuni, takes up the alliance of the 
Amaswayis, the enemies of the Zulu King, and, what is more to my 
present purpose, discovers, among the Transvaal records, documents 
which at once alter his opinion as to the merits of the Zulu and 
Dutch controversy. 

And so, by a kind of political necessity, we find ourselves obliged to 
take over. with the Transvaal the ill-omened traditions of Boer policy. 
We find ourselves involved in wars which we have not occasioned, in 
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which, I see, we cannot get any effectual backing from those from 
whom we inherit them, and by engaging in which we forfeit our own 
best inheritance—our reputation among the natives for justice and 
moderation, which we have acquired of late years in the Cape, and 
had always enjoyed in Natal. 

This change of attitude in the man on whom, more than any 
other, their fate depends, was, of course, not lost on the Zulus, 
and is the beginning of evil. It leads to bitter complaints from 
Cetywayo, who appeals from the Transvaal administrator to his old 
friends the Natal Government. 


Cetywayo says he cannot trust the Transvaal Boers any longer. They have killed 
his people, they have robbed them of their cattle, on the slightest grounds. He 
had hoped that Somsen (Shepstone) would have settled these matters, but he has 
not done so ; he wishes to cast Cetywayo off. He is no more a father, but a firebrand. 
If he is tired of carrying Cetywayo now as he did while he was with the Natal 
Government, then why does he not put him down and allow the Natal Govern- 
ment to look after him as it has always done ? 


Add to this that projects for disarming the natives were now rife in 
South Africa, that respecting such projects the natives learn at least 
as much as the truth from Europeans who harbour with them, and 
that Cetywayo was now beginning to feel the reality of these projects 
by finding himself prevented from obtaining guns through the usual 
channel, the Portuguese settlement of Lorenzo Marques. Add also 
that his destruction had been clearly predetermined by Sir Bartle 
Frere, and the great probability that a resolution of this kind should 
have made itself apprehended in some of the numerous indications 
(like that of this Lorenzo Marques prohibition) by which such things 
get bruited abroad. Add all these things together, and it is not very 
surprising that a warlike, self-willed, and untutored, though probably 
crafty, savage should be betrayed into what is called insolence, should 
make a menacing parade of his power and of his soldiers’ enthusi- 
asm, should be severe on those whom he had reason to suppose 
spies, and should feel the pulse of his neighbours to see how far he 
could obtain their assistance to repel or forestall an attack. 

Yet meanwhile this strange man, though desirous to ‘ wash his 
spears’ after the manner of his ancestors (a desire unhappily not 
eonfined to uncivilised princes and people), was unwilling to do 
so without British connivance, and was steadily anxious that the 
really critical question of the disputed territory should be settled by 
the Government of Natal. 


I wish you to ask Somsen to allow me te make one little raid only, one 
small swoop—it will not be asking much. Why will he not listen to me? He 
inows where I want to go, and so do you too, only you won't admit it. It is the 
custom of our country, when a new king is placed over the nation, to wash their 
spears, and it has been done in the case of all former kings of Zululand. I am ne 
king, but sit ina heap. I cannot be a king till I have washed my assegais. . . . 
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- Apai — 

Cetywayo hears what. the Governor of Natal says about sending for people from 
across the sea [from England], if Cetywayo wishes it, to settle the question of the 
boundary between the Transvaal and the Zulus, and thanks him for these words, for 


they are all good words, that have been sent to Cetywayo by the Governor of 
Natal: they show that the Natal Government still wishes Cetywayo to drink 


water and live... . 

Before sending for people across the sea for the settlement of the boundary, 
Cetywayo would be glad if the Governor of Natal would send his representatives to 
see what the claims of Cetywayo are, and hear what he says; and if these cannot 
come to an understanding on the matter, then a letter can be sent beyond the sea 
for other people to come and see what can be done. 


‘I am glad to hear what you say, I shall now be able to sleep,’ were 
the words with which he received the announcement that a com- 
mission of arbitration, which he had been so long applying for, was 
at last appointed. 

Meantime the internal misgovernment of the country had gone 
on from bad to worse. On the investiture of Cetywayo, some of his 
brothers, contrary to previous custom, had been allowed to remain 
alive, and at the instance of the English the habitual solemnity of a 
massacre had been dispensed with. It had also been announced by 
universal consent that missionaries were to be respected, and that no 
man should be put to death without trial. Sir T. Shepstone, indeed, 
did not affect to suppose that these promises were to be kept. The 
constitution of the country, uniting the evils of despotism with a 
confessed law of the strongest, forbade such a hope. Still less did he 
engage the British Government to guarantee their performance. 
Least of all: had he any idea of following the policy charged by 
foreigners upon Indian Governments of former times—that of 
entangling native princes in impossible treaties, which furnished at 
all times a standing pretext for complaint and subjugation. He 
hoped only that something would come of the mere public announce- 
ment ‘in the sunshine’ of a principle of humanity. He seems to 
have been soon and greatly disappointed. It is difficult to estimate 
the magnitude and multitude of alleged horrors without specific 
testimony from trustworthy witnesses or the power of cross-examina- 
tion. But it is plain that the country is now reduced to great 
misery, and that the sovereign and people are killing and 
‘eating up’ one another. We learn that multitudes of Zulus (in- 
cluding at least three Christian converts) are, in Zulu phrase, 
‘smelt out’ as witches and put to death, nominally on this ground, 
but really because the King and chiefs want their property. The 
murders of a number of young women for refusing to marry Cetywayo’s 
soldiers appear unquestioned. And to our remonstrances against 
these barbarities Cetywayo replied by furiously declaring that he 
intended to govern his own country in his own way, and that the 
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blood he had already shed was a mere foretaste of what he intended to 
do. Meantime disaffection was said to be spreading. The people 
expressed it freely to.our messengers... The King’s brother sent to 
tell us that, in case of war, he would join us. .On the point of foreign 
policy feeling was thought to be divided.. There was reason to sup- 
pose that, while the young men, with the King at their head, were 
ashamed of not being equal tothe warlike traditions of their race, and 
so constituted a stirring ‘ glory-at-all-price’ party, a more sober policy 
prevailed among the elders of the nation. One even of the young 
soldiers said to a Natal officer, ‘ We are willing to fight any but the 
English ; you will never see a man of this country fight with them. I 
speak for myself and my regiment.’ The statement, though it belongs 
to a class on which no wise man would rely, was doubtless made; and, 
viewed in the light of subsequent events, and in connection with the 
state of things which I have just described, it helps to show that the 
Zulu kingdom, though capable of being cemented under the stimu- 
lus of’a popular war, was decomposing, and if let alone would have torn 
itself to pieces perhaps soon, almost certainly on the death of the 
present King. 

This was the state of things when the Natal Commissioners—the 
Attorney-General, the native Secretary, and two officers of the army, 
Colonel Durnford and Captain Jackson—gave their award on the 
burning question in which; it is everywhere evident, the minds of 
the Zulus were passionately interested, and on which the issues of 
peace and war might be supposed to depend. 

That award was, on the points which were disputed seriously, in 
favour of the Zulus. Written alienations of land from savages to 
civilised purchasers are generally contested on one of two grounds— 
that those who sell it are not entitled to dispose of it, or that they 
do not know what they are signing away.. On both these grounds, 
and on that of continued occupation, the Commissioners decided, in 
accordance with the opinion held by Sir T. Shepstone till he was 
administrator of the Transvaal, that the land in dispute had not 
passed to the Boers. 

And now, on the supposition that peace was desirable, there was 
an occasion for securing it, and for putting an end to the divided 
occupation and disputed dominion which had given occasion to so 
much of border outrage: If we could only make up our minds to do 
what our own officers declared to be just, the sole question which was 
really critical was effectually put out of the way, and a road was 
open to the settlement of the rest. 

The Home Government, as is shown by repeated despatches, 
which are now so well known that it is unnecessary to quote-them, 
was- unequivocally of opinion that peace was desirable. Sir Bartle 
Frere as plainly had long held.a contrary opinion, and was determined 
te act on it.. Ido not suppose myself’ to be stating anything which 
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he would not at once admit and justify when I say that, whatever 
might be the desire of the Government he served, he was determined 
that peace should not be made. Heexplains with force and clearness 
that Natal cannot be safe in the neighbourhood of such a king and 
such an army. 


My previous despatches (he says) have detailed many of my reasons for be- 
lieving that our own safety in Natal imperatively requires an entire change in the 
military'system of the Zulus; that we live at present on sufferance, in what is 
practically an armed truce, and that, if we desire either peace or security in Natal 
or the Transvaal, we must come to a clear understanding with Cetywayo whether 
this part of Africa is to be governed on Chaka’s principles or on those of the British 
Government... . ; 

The true ground of our present dealing with the Zulus is a regard for our own 


safety and for the instincts of self-preservation. 


Nor is he less clear as to the urgency of the matter than as to its 
importance. 

It may possibly occur to Her Majesty’s Government that a settlement of the 
Zulu question may be deferred toa more convenient season. I cannot think this 
can be safely done as regards the Zulus.... I have no doubt that if the 
Lieutenant-General commanding in South Africa had adequate means at his 
disposal he would settle the Zulu difficulty as promptly and effectually as he did 
that in the Cape Colony. 


And this happy freedom from doubt enables the High Commissioner 
to take in hand, with a light heart, the enterprise of subjugat- 
ing a kingdom which can bring into the field perhaps 60,000 hardy, 
brave, and effective warriors.. He does so out of his own head, in reliance 
on his own foresight, without the consent of the British nation, who 
will bear the cost of it in blood and treasure, and contrary to the 
plain opinion, if not the direct instructions, of the Government 
which represents that nation and which he is bound loyally to obey. 
I observe, in addition, that the war is one which is likely to be 
waged not only with uncivilised savagery on the part of our enemies, 
but with civilised cruelty on our own part. I mean that such wars 
are too often carried on, and that officers of ours are now carrying 
them on, by the method of starvation—a method which not only 
extends, the miseries of war to women and children, but is likely to 
affect them first and most terribly before the combatants allow them- 
selves to suffer. In the neighbourhood of Sikokuni this is now going 
on. And I have noticed (though I cannot at this moment lay my 
hand on the passage) that by one valuable officer it is made a specific 
charge against some of our so-called allies that they supply food and 
shelter (not only to fighting men but) to these poor perishing 
creatures. Some of this may be a necessity. But it is at any rate a 

* I am glad to observe that that admirable officer Colonel Lanyon, who hasshown 


what. a colonial -foree can do when. properly. led, has-extorted, the thanks of his 
énemies by his humanity to non-combatants. That is the way to carry on war. 
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most cruel necessity—one which must demoralise all but the most 
incorruptible natures among those who are forced to yield to it, and 
which enhances the responsibility of commencing a war in which it 
exists. 

What followed is in general known, but should be stated particu- 
larly. Envoys were summoned and came from Cetywayo to learn 
the result of the arbitration which they had so long applied for. 
They are considered to have belonged to the peace party. They 
were informed of the award in their favour, qualified by certain 
unpalatable conditions which the High Commissioner had attached to 
it. They wrangled, we are told by an eye-witness, but with the air 
of men who were prepared in the last resort to submit. But their 
countenances fell when, in due time, they were informed that 
this announcement, which they supposed to be a decision in their 
favour, was but one of the clauses of an ultimatum which they had 
no reason to expect, and which was unexpectedly discharged upon 
them, one of a series of demands every one of which without excep- 
tion had to be accepted within thirty days under penalty of immediate 
war. It is almost idle to enumerate these demands, for one of them 
was that the army should be broken up-—an army, as we have said, 
of 60,000 men eager for employment, the pride of the Zulu nation, 
the support of the kingly power, and connected with that history of 
conquest which they (like some civilised nations) consider among 
their noblest traditions. Such a demand could not possibly be put 
forward with any expectation of acceptance. It reduced all other 
complaints and proposals to absolute unimportance, and was, in fact, 
a declaration of war. But the minor demands may seem to require, 
though not to deserve the compliment of, a notice. 

Certain persons concerned in border outrages were required to be 
given up for trial. On these points there appears reason to think 
that Cetywayo might have yielded, if they had stood alone. As it 
was, he merely temporised. 

It was announced (contrary to the understanding of Sir T. 
Shepstone, which I have already noticed) that the British Govern- 
ment held itself bound to see that the promises of improvement 
made under his auspices on occasion of Cetywayo’s investiture should 
be kept; and in virtue of this promise the Zulus were required to 
reform their internal government and to receive missionaries—and 
this although the Home Government had more than once declared 
that it would not use force for their protection. Further, the King 
was to receive a British Resident. 

But it is useless to dwell on all this. The sentences in the 
presence of which everything else may be dismissed as mere sur- 
plusage are as follows :— 

Tt is necessary that the Zulu army, as it is now, shall be disbanded, and that they 
shall return to their homes. 
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Let the obligation on every man to come out for the defence of his country 
when it is needed remain, but, until then, let it be that every man shall live, if he 
pleases, quietly at his own home. . . . 

Let him not be called out for war or for fighting, or for assembling in regiments, 
except with the permission of the Great Council assembled, and with the consent also 
of the British Government. 


When I remember the number and nature of the army which 
Cetywayo had at his command when this demand was suddenly 
sprung upon him, I confess myself astonished at the composure 
with which it is made. To make the case our own, it is as if the 
Emperor of Germany, in concluding with"us a treaty of commerce, 
suddenly annexed a notice that he would make war on us in six © 
weeks unless before the expiration of that time we burnt our navy. 

That Cetywayo’s deputies should ‘evidently . .. regard this 
matter in a most serious light ’—that they should ‘appear anxious 
and concerned ’—that they should ‘in no way indicate that the 
demands of the Government would be accepted by the Zulu King 
and people,’ was a matter of course. Equally so was it that no accept- 
ance of such terms was received within the thirty days of grace. 
And we know the consequences—the invasion of Zululand, the 
destruction of a British force, the’ hurried! despatch of regiment on 
regiment, wherever they can be collected, and the prospect of a 
bloody and perhaps protracted war. 

Yet it is evident that, as far as at present appears, we are escap- 
ing very cheap. For though I do not underrate a military disaster 
which involves the lives of some hundreds of British officers and soldiers, 
it is quite evident that this is the very smallest part of what might 
have happened if the whole Zulu force had at once overspread the 
colony of Natal, massacring the settlers, raising the natives, and re- 
viving throughout South’ Africa the spirit of rebellion which we 
suppose ourselves to have quelled. Without attaching to prestige 
the exaggerated estimate which is now common, I am not ashamed 
to confess that, for myself, I tremble still when I think what might 
have been—nay, what, by a happily decreasing possibility, may still be 
—the consequences of the unnecessary war in which the will of one 
man—eminent and highly placed, no doubt, but still one man— 
appears to have plunged an unconscious country and a reluctant 
Government without adequate means of insuring success. And I am 
still more alarmed, because, I must fairly own, in Sir Bartle Frere’s 
well-constructed paragraphs, his large generalisations, his effective 
statements, his imposing predictions, and the animated terrorism 
which gives energy to some of his despatches, I do not myself feel 
the presence of that cool and well-balanced measurement of proba- 
bilities, that power of controlling speculation and waiting undis- 
turbedly for the due development of events, which, in the conduct 
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of difficult and dangerous affairs, are not less indispensable than 
promptitude, activity, and self-reliance. 

His popularity in. the colony, I take for granted, is truly 
represented as being unbounded and universal. We know Count 
Cavour’s saying, that ‘any man can govern a kingdom with a state of 
siege ;’ and it is about equally true that ‘ any man can govern a colony 
if he has command of the British purse,’ most of all if he pours upon 
it a full flood of military expenditure. 

BLAcuForp. 


PostscriPt. 


It, is fair to Her Majesty’s Government to quote the following 
passages. They are taken from Sir Bartle Frere’s despatch: of the 
30th of September 1878 and the memorandum of Lieutenant- 
General Thesiger which it encloses, and they exhibit, I think un- 
equivocally, the understanding on which the British reinforcements, 
used on their arrival to invade Zululand, were not only given by the 
Government, but asked for by the High Commissioner. 

Lieutenant-General Thesiger’s representation is this :— 


To protect such an extended front from an inroad of Zulus (who might, without 
any difficulty, send at any moment 10,000 men for the purpose, and ‘support that 
attack with an additional 10,000), it is absolutely necessary that these lines already 
mentioned should be watched and guarded by an adequate force, 

The most advanced line must be guarded by the Natal natives who are located 
along the river banks, as there is no one else to do it. 

The second line, or support, should be the mounted police, who are now about 
200 strong. They should continually patrol the frontier road from Tugela mouth 
to Rorke’s Drift. 

The third line, or reserve, should be British infantry stationed at or near the 
towns of Durban, Greytown, and Lady Smith. . . . For defensive purposes alone, 
therefore, Natal and the Transvaal Colonies require three battalions of infantry in 
addition to what they have already got. 


And this is Sir Bartle Frere’s endorsement :— 


The enclosed memorandum of Lieutenant-General Thesiger gives his Excel- 
lency’s views as regards what is now required for defensive purposes in this’ célony. 

After most anxious consideration I feel assured his Excellency has asked for 
not a man more than is required to afford reasonable security against attack and 
consequent widespread desolation of border districts. 


B. 











